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It  is  Mrs.  Stowe’s  misfortune  to  luive  written  a  very  wonderful 

_  «/ 

book.  The  success  of  “  Lmcle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  is  a  tiling  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  literature.  Everybody  remembiTs  tlie 
hu^  piles  of  books  in  red  covers,  under  which  every  railway 
stall  in  the  kin<i;dom  was  <j^roanin<^  for  months  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  Never  was  such  a  sudden  and  universal  triumph.  At 
the  Siime  moment,  duchesses  and  factory-girls,  statesmen  and 
ploujj:hboys,  were  reading  with  an  interest  equally  intense  the 
same  fascinating  pages.  AVe  know  a  village  in  England  in 
which  some  of  the  farmers  heard  nothing  of  the  French  ll(‘Vo- 
lution  of  1848,  till  three  weeks  after  Louis  Ehilippe  had  fled 
from  Paris;  but  we  venture  to  say,  that  even  at  that  fag-end  of 
creation,  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  whose  inmates  have  not 
wept  over  the  death  of  Eva,  and  laughed  till  their  sides  ached 
at  the  absurdities  of  Topsy.  One  liouse  in  London  issued,  for 
wt'eks,  10,000  copies  daily.  It  was  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  language.  It  was  placed  in  the  Index  by  the  J*ope. 

M  e  have  no  intention  of  re-examining  the  rightful  claims  of 
“Tiicle  Tom’’  to  this  ])rodigious  succe.ss.  The  Im’I.echc  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  English  lli'views  that  recognized  its 
Rciiius ;  and  the  judgment  that  we  pronounced  four  years  ago, 
We  have  no  intention  of  recalling  now.  It  would  sc(*m,  how¬ 
ever,  as  if  some  of  our  contemporaries,  jealous  of  Airs.  Stowe  s 
triumph,  have  delibtu’ately  resolved  to  und(*restimate  the  worth, 
and  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  every  subse(pient  production  of 
ner  pen.  Her  “  Sunny  Memories  ’’  were  subjecti'd  to  every 
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Hp<M*ios  of  critical  injustice.  Because  tlie  same  marvellous  powers 
tiiat  had  pHnluctd  “  rude  Tom  ”  were  not  exhibited  in  a  son\^ 
of  pleasant,  chatty  letters  to  friends  at  home,  about  her  travels 
in  Kurope ;  b(‘caus(‘  she  was  ree'oived  with  univeisal  admiration, 
and  had  tin*  frankiu'ss  to  show  that  she  was  sonietinu's  ^n'atlv 
elated,  and  sometimes  considerably  bored  witli  it  ;  because, 
woman  as  slu'  is  spite  of  her  republicanism,  sbe  ex<-e(‘din<>lv 
enjoyed  the  <^en(*rous  and  ivspectful  hospitality  of  tlie  I'.n^Ii>ii 
aristocracy,  and  found  it  very  pleasant  to  mingle  with  the 
stateliness  and  the  beauty,  the  rank  and  the  splendour  of 
Stafford  Hous(‘; — the  critics  talked  of  her  frivolity,  her  ph'beiaii 
n'VenuK'e  for  titles,  her  vanity,  and  we  know  not  what  besides. 
Wliy,  sh(‘  had  never  seen  a  real  duclu'ss  in  her  life  bedbre  she 
came  to  laigland  ;  who  can  wonder  that  she  found  grandeur  a 
very  attractive'  thing,  especially  when  she  saw  the'  graiuhair 
united  with  goodiu'ss,  and  with  undisguised  admii’atiou  for  lur 
own  ge'iiius.  We  an' very  thankful  that  tlu'  “  Sunny  M('inori(‘s  ” 
found  tlu'  Iv’LKeTie  in  a  humour  to  enjoy  thcTu  ;  we  should  have 
had  an  ('xtra  sin  on  our  critical  conscienee  bad  W(‘  treated  tluau 
as  atrabilariously  as  some  of  our  brethren. 

The  absurdity  and  injustice  of  condemning  a  vedume  of  sketeliv 
lette'rs,  because*  it  did  not  re've'al  as  mueb  genius  as  a  gre'at  work 
e)f  fie*tie»n.  are'  toe)  ai»pare‘nt  te)  lU'e'el  a  syllable'  of  ele'iuejustratiou  ; 
but  it  mav  be  thouglit  that  the  critics  are  me)re  in  the'  right, 
whe*n,  either  e'Xjuvssly  eu*  by  implie*at ie)n,  tlu'V  Ix'gin  auel  e  iul 
e'vcry  ne)tie‘e‘  of  Mrs.  Ste»we’s  new  boedv  by  diseuissing  the  epie'stiou, 
whie'h,  by  the*  time  these*  lucub]*atie>ns  nu'ed  the  eye's  e)f  emr 
re'ade'rs,  will  havt*  betui  agitateel  at  the)usanels  of  pic-nie's,  aud 
te'ns  e)f  thousanels  of  me)rning  e'alls — Is  “  Dred  ”  e'epial  to  “  I  ncle* 
Te)my’'  W  e*  venture,  he)we'ver,  to  de'mur  to  the*  proprit'ty  of 
this  style*  of  criticism.  An  authe)r’s  se'e‘e)nel  Ix.edv  may  be  a  great 
eh'al  be'tter  than  his  first,  and  vet  be*  a  very  ])oor  euu* ;  and  his 
se'e'euiel  may  be  very  inferior  te)  the  first,  and  ye't  be  a  ve'ry  good 
euu*.  Tt  eloe's  ne)t  fblle)W  that,  because*  Mrs.  Steiwe*  elid  bettor 
before,  .she*  bas  eleuie  baelly  ne)w.  “Dred”  may  lx*  a  ve'ry 
capital  tale*,  anel  yc't  not  be*  “  eejual  to  ‘  UiU'le  Te)m.’ ”  I'.voii 
Shakspt're  did  not  always  write  Hamle'ts  anel  ^lacbeths. 

M  e  elo  not  intenel  te)  riele  into  tins  lists  as  ebampions  of  the 
absolute  perfoctie)!!  e)f  this  rather  dismal  “Tale  e)f  the  tiivat 
Dismal  Swamp.”  Some*  of  the  e)bje'e*tions  we  have*  heard  against 
it  are  we*ll  fbuneh  d,  anel  we  have  others  of  e)ur  own.  It  may  he' 
that  the're  is  a  raelie'al  erre)r  in  ceuistrueting  a  tale  with  a 
delil)erate  anel  ave)we*el  me)ral  purpe).se  ;  anel  we  are*  epiite  iiu'line  el 
to  think  with  e)no  e)f  Mrs.  Ste)we*’s  captie)us  e'ritics,  that  the 
artistic  ex(‘elle*nce  of  a  be)ok  must  bo  inn)aire'el,  if,  in  the  mind 
of  flu*  writer,  j)raotical  considerations  preelominale  over  icsthetio. 
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The  same  objoct ion,  however,  lies  ai^ainst  “Fnclo  Toni.”  It  is 
quite  true,  also,  as  we  liave  been  told  a^aiii  and  a^ain,  tliat  the 
plot  of  “  Ih*ed  ”  is  very  feeble  and  uninterest inj;  ;  but  one  of  the 
most  (listin^^ui'^hed  reviewers  of  tlie  earlier  tale,  oddly  enough, 
wo  must  confess,  tliought  the  absenee  of  plot  one  of  the  elements 
of  its  popular  jiower ;  and  if  this  fault,  serious  as  it  is,  for  we 
cannot  think  it  an  excellence,  is  to  be  a  suflieient  reason  for 
coiulemning  a  novel  altogetlier,  even  Dickens,  Tliackeray,  and 
Ilulwer,  will  lienceforth  wear  faded  laurels.  Dut  we  have  been 
tempted  into  the  very  line  of  criticism  against  which  we  liavc 
felt  ourselves  bound  to  protest.  The  merits  of  “  Dn'd  ”  sliould 
bo  determined  quite  indepimdently  of  the  merits  of  its  renowned 
pri'drcessor.  A  lady  whose  first  book  has  won  her  a  world-wide 
reputation,  will  be  sufficiently  timid  while  slie  is  writing  a 
second,  without  having  before  her  eyes  tlu‘  feai-  of  conttunptuous 
iuditiercnce,  or  critical  scalping,  if  she  does  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  formei*  success. 

It  is,  liowever,  a  fair  and  natural  inquiry  whether  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  given  us  a  new  set  of  characters,  or  simply  r('-j)r(Kluced  the 
old  ones  in  new  circumstances.  AVe  tliink  tliat  to  this,  a  candid 
critic  will  be  able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  reply.  In  “  Dred  ” 
as  in  “  rncle  Tom, the  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures;  with 
this  difference — an  unfortunate  difference  perhaps — that  in  the 
earlier  tale  there  were  more  women  tliaii  men  in  tlu'  foreground, 
while  in  the  later  there  are  more  men  tlian  women.  Had  we 
recognized  a  good  number  of  our  old  acquaintance's  in  tlie  new 
hook,  we  sliould  not  have  been  surprised,  nor  yet  veiy  angiy ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  Airs.  Stowe,  we  aiv  rigid  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  acquirc'd  new  friends,  and  have  si'cn  V(‘ry 
little  of  the  old  ones.  Tlu‘  cliaracters  in  “  I  nrh*  d'om  whicli 
made  the  dee'pest  impression,  and  remain  on  tlu‘  nKuiiory  as 
representative  of  th(‘  hook,  are  those  of  Tnch'  Tom  himself,  Kva, 
St.  Clare,  Alarie,  b'diza,  Cassy,  Legree,  Miss  ’Fc'c'ly  and  Topsy ; 
the  last  two  being  the  most  original  and  remarkable  of  all.  Ah)w 
of  these.  Uncle  Tom  has  certainly  no  male  representative  in  the 
new  story;  and  Alilly,  who  comes  nearest  to  liim,  is  aft('r  all  a 
very  different  personage,  liaving  moi’e  dignity  of  original  clia- 
racter,  owing  less  to  religion  and  more  to  nature,  and  i)eing  as 
thorough  a  woman  as  he  was  a  man.  d'om  (iordon  is,  perhaps, 
n  gentlemanly  Legree;  though  we  should  ratlu'r  think  that 
Preston  Brooks,  the  brutal  assailant  of  Sumner,  sat  for  tlie 
portrait.  Of  p]va,  St.  Clare,  Alarie,  Fdiza,  and  Gassy,  we  are 
never  even  reminded.  Some,  but  only  some,  of  Miss  Ophelia’s 
characteristics  re-occur  in  Aunt  Gordon,  “  the  vehement  house- 
keepcT;”  and  that  mischievous  young  inq).  Tomtit,  is  a  kind  of 
inule  Topsy,  but  we  arc  sorry  to  say  so  exaggci’ated,  that  it  is 
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iTiiix^ssible  to  l>elieve  tliat  there  ever  was  such  an  insolent, 
unruly  rascal,  and  yet  he  has  not  a  tithe  ot  Topsy’s  iniinitahle 
drollery.  <  hi  the  other  hand,  in  “  Dred,”  Nina,  Clayton,  Uncle 
Titi*  Sister  Anne,  Father  llonnie,  Russell,  and  Dred  hiins(‘lt‘, 
are  all  fresh  acquaintances.  And  there  are  many  of  the  suh- 
onlinate  characters  that  have  the  sharp,  hard  lines  of  a  new 
coinage. 

But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
iui?  trreat  and  rtanarkable  merits,  the  book  fails  to  excite  and 
maintain  a  very  profound  interest.  It  is  wonderfully  clever  and 
brilliant,  and  lias  all  the  animation  of  a  French  novel ;  except 
when  Mrs  Stowe  indulgt‘8,  as  she  does  too  often,  in  long 
des(‘riptions  of  the  jK'rsonages  she  is  about  to  introduce;  but 
the  grander  and  deiqier  chords  of  human  iiaturi'  seldom  vibrate 
wliile  we  read.  Dn'd  himself  might  have  moved  us,  but  he 
appears  too  late  in  the  story  and  too  suddenly,  to  interi'st  us  very 
deeply,  t  )f  the  ehuneiits  of  tremendous  power  in  the  conception 
of  the  character  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Though  all  our  r(‘ad(‘rs 
have  read  the  b(H>k,  thev  will  thank  us  for  recalling  their  attcii- 
tion  to  the  following  passage : — 


“  .‘\t  the  time  of  his  fatlier’s  execution,  Dred  was  a  hid  of  fourteen. 
He  could  not  be  admitted  to  his  father’s  prison,  but  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  umiaunted  as])eet  with  whicii  he  and  other  consjiirators  met 
their  doom.  The  memory  dropped  into  the  depths  of  his  st)ul,  as  a 
stone  drops  into  the  di‘solate  depths  of  a  dark  mountain  lake.  Sold 
to  a  distant  plantation,  lu*  bifcame  noted  for  his  desj)eratt‘,  unsub- 
durable  dis[)ositit)n.  He  joined  in  none  of  the  social  recreations  ami 
amusements  of  the  slaves,  laboured  with  jiroud  and  silent  assiduity, 
but  on  tin*  slightest  rebuke  or  threat.  Hashed  up  w  ith  a  savage  lieire- 
m‘ss,  which,  supporteil  by  his  immi‘nse  bodily  strength,  madi*  him  an 
<d>jeet  ot  dread  among  overseers.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  they 
gladly  rid  th(*mselvt‘s ;  and  like  a  fractious  horse  was  sold  troiu 
master  to  mast('r.  I'inally,  an  overseer,  hardier  than  the  rest,  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  task  of  subduing  him.  In  the  scuilU*  that  ensued,  Dred 
struck  him  to  the  earth  a  dead  man,  made  his  t‘seape  to  the  swamps, 
and  w  as  never  atterwards  heard  of  in  civilized  life. 

‘‘  Dre<l  carried  with  him  to  the  swamp  but  one  siditary  companion, 
the  Hibh*  ot  his  tatln‘r.  To  him  it  was  not  the  messenger  ot  peace 
and  gi»od  will,  but  the  herald  of  woe  and  wrath.  As  the  mind  look¬ 
ing  on  the  great  voliur.e  of  nature,  sees  there  a  retlection  ot  its  own 
internal  passions,  and  seizes  on  that  in  it  which  svmpatliiz(‘s  with 
itselt — as  the  lieree  and  savage  soul  delights  in  the  roar  of  torrents, 
the  thunder  ot  avalanelu's,  and  the  whirl  of  ocean  storms,  si*  is  it  in 
tlie  gn*.at  answt'ring  volume  of  revelation.  There  is  soim'thing 
then*  tor  every  phase  of  man’s  nature  ;  and  hence  its  endless  vitality 
and  stimulating  ton*e.  Dred  had  heard  read  in  the  secret  meetings 
ot  conspinitors,  the  wrathful  denunciations  of  ancient  propheU* 
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against  oppression  and  injustice.  lie  had  read  of  kin«i;doins  con¬ 
vulsed  by  plagues ;  of  tempest,  and  pestilence,  and  locusts ;  of  the 
jit'acletriii  twain,  that  an  army  of  slaves  might  pass  through,  and  of 
their  pursuers  whelmed  in  the  returning  waters.  Ke  had  heard  of 
prophets  and  deliverers,  armed  with  su])ernatural  powers,  niised  up 
for  oppressed  people ;  had  pondered  on  the  nail  of  Jael,  the  goad  of 
Shanigar,  the  pitcher  and  lamp  of  Gideon ;  and  thrilled  with  fierce 
joy  as  he  read  how  Samson,  with  his  two  strong  arms,  pulled 
down  the  pillars  of  the  festive  temple,  and  whelmed  his  triumphant 
persecutors  in  one  grave  with  himself.  In  the  vast  solitudes  wliich 
ne  daily  traversed,  these  things  entered  deep  into  his  soul.  A 
uiind  of  the  most  passionate  energy  and  vehemence,  thus  awakened, 
for  years  made  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  swamp  his  honu‘.  That 
book,  so  full  of  startling  symbols  and  vague  images,  had  lV»r  him  no 
interpreter  but  the  silent  courses  of  naturi'.  His  life  passed  in  a 
kind  of  dream  :  sometimes  traversing  for  weeks  these  des(»late  regions, 
he  would  compare  himself  with  Elijah,  traversing  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  the  wilderness  of  lloreb;  or  to  dohn  the  Baptist  in  the 
Wilderness,  girding  himself  with  camel’s  hair  and  eating  locusts  and 
wild  honey.  Sometimes  he  would  fast  and  pray  for  days,  and  then 
voices  wt)uld  seem  to  speak  to  him,  and  strange  hieroglyphics  would 
be  written  upon  the  leaves.  In  less  elevat(*d  moods  of  mind,  he 
would  pursue  with  great  judgment  and  vigour  those  enterprises 
necessary  to  preserve  existence.” 

are  sure  that  if  ^frs.  Stowe  had  given  us  dramatically 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  j)assionate,  enthusiastic 
nature' — had  permitted  us  to  see  him  with  his  gigantic  limbs, 
working  away  in  his  early  days  on  the  plantation,  with  that 
proud  and  silent  assiduity — to  watch  him  on  desolate  and  dreary 
nights,  wandering  alone  by  the  river,  and  musing  on  the  ter¬ 
rible  death  of  his  father,  the  awlul  wrongs  ol  his  race  and  the 
crimes  of  their  oppressors,  and  musing,  too,  on  the  torrcuits  of 
fiery  indignation  and  threatening  that  lie  found  in  old  Hebrew 
prophets,  until  the  lava  streams  burst  forth  IVom  the  depths  ot 
bis  own  volcanic  heart ; — if  she  had  suffered  us  to  see  the  eriu'l 
looks,  and  to  hear  the  violent  language  by  which  his  noble  soul 
was  driven  into  that  drtuidful  rc'gion  where  the  eye  gains  an 
unnatural  keenness  for  all  common  things,  and  yet  is  haunted 
perpetually  with  visionarv  terrors  and  visionarv  glories  until 
they  are  believ'ed  to  be  all  real,  h(‘r  second  tale  would  have 
Quailed  her  first  in  the  mystery  and  power  of  its  fascination. 
^  e  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  we  liavi*  lost  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  an  original  and  wonderful  conci'ption,  as  we  are 
sure  “  I)rod”  must  be  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  own  mind.  M  ould  that 
®be  had  earlier  called  “  that  spirit  from  the  vasty  deep,  whose 
form  now  moves  but  very  dimly  and  feeblv  across  her  later 
pages. 

Throughout,  the  book  is  fragmentary.  The  characters  which 
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interest  us  must,  either  appear  too  late  or  disappear  too  soon. 
If,  as  we  have  just  said,  Hred’s  history  had  In'^un  earlier,  w»* 
might  hav(*  been  intensely  int(‘rested  in  him.  If  Nina’s  cha- 
racter  had  b(‘(‘n  sulfered  to  d(‘veloi)e  to  riper  maturity,  we  inight 
have  lx‘eome  intensi'ly  interested  in  her:  and  wliy  was  Niiui 
hO  soon  killed?  Tlu'  “moral  purpose”  of  tlu‘  tale  might  surely 
have  been  worked  out  without  her  death  ;  and  if  she  had  to  (li>^ 
a[>pear  heeause  it  would  not  have  done  to  marry  her  to  C'layton, 
we  yentun*  to  say  that  Clayton,  her  loyer,  might  haye  hei'ii  far 
mori'  easily  spared  than  herself ;  for  although  we  supjiose  liy 
was  intended  to  command  our  admiration  and  win  our  loye,  we 
frankly  ecuitess  tliat  he  is  not  so  suecessliil  a  suitor  with  us,  as 
he  was  with  the  mistress  ot  Camnna. 

AVhat  shall  we  say  of  Nina?  AVo  think  that  nobody  will 
hay('  a  less  viyid  i(h‘a  of  h(T  proyoking,  tantalizing  loyeliiiess, 
in  consecpienet'  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  having  wisely  spurt'd  us  a 
lengthy  deseription  (»f  it.  And  though  we  hope,  ftu*  Nina’s 
sakt‘,  that  her  faidts  and  follies  are  a  little  exaggerated,  we  an' 
really  afraid  that  there  was  a  time  when,  if  “that  ])i‘ineess  of 
litth'  flirts,”  that  “  little  Venus  of  the  sea-foam,”  had  eoiue  in 
our  way,  we  should  haye  given  her  an  op}X)rt unity  of  making 
a  fool  of  us,  just  as  slit'  ditl  of  (it'orge  Emmons  and  Mr.  Carson. 
We  wondt'i’  how  some  t)f  the  gtiod  pet)ple  wht)  had  nevt'r  read 
a  novel  before  they  read  “Uncle  Tom,”  will  be  able  to  tligest  the 
yalorous  dt'fenet*  t>f  coquettes  in  “  Ured.”  For  our  Jiart,  wt'  are 
ht'artily  thankful  for  it.  Though  no  admirt'rs  of  ctiquetry,  there 
are,  wt'  think,  far  worse  sins  among  sober-ltioking  ytuing  ladies, 
ipiitt*  innoet'nt  t)f  fint'ry,  fltiunees,  and  flirtations,  than  those 
ft)r  whieli  many  a  tin  night  less  but  truthful  and  light -ht'arted 
t'rt'atun*  is  shunned  as  a  chiltl  of  the  deyil,  by  all  staid  and 
respt't'tabh'  ]>i'oplt'.  AVe  tender  our  thanks  to  Air.  (’layttni  for 
ree(»gnizing  the  possibilities  t)f  wtirth  that  may  underlie  even 
the  frivolities,  anti  mort'  than  friytdities,  t)f  a  elt*yer  litth'  flirt. 
The  harvest  is  nt)t  likt'ly  to  be  the  wt)r>e  for  the  luxuriance  and 
lavish  abundanet'  t)f‘ the  bhissoms  in  tht'  spring;  and  vt'ry  t)ften. 
we  are  surt',  the  superfluous  life  that  frolics  and  danet's  itst'lf 
out  in  tht'  livt'liness  anti  thoughtless  fun  of  a  little  witch  likt* 
Nina,  is  the  very  secret  of  the  power  that  reveals  itself  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  sublimity  of  patit'iit  anti  prolonged  suffering,  or 
the  lu'roism  t)f  a  ctuirageous  struggle  against  a  wht>le  life  td 
calamities. 

AN  e  have  said  nothing  t)f  “  Uncle  Tifi’,”  who,  we  suspect,  will 
bt'  a  universal  favouritt' ;  nor  of  “  Dr.  f’ushing,”  and  “  Dr. 
Daekthread,” — in  whtnn  we  fear  Airs.  Stowe’s  English  reatlcrs 
will  be  as  prompt  to  rt'eognize  no  very  distant  resemblance  to 
diviiit's  in  high  ht)nour  tui  this  sitle  of  the  Atlantic,  us  her 
American  rt'atit'rs  will  lx‘,  tt)  fit  them  on  to  well-known  originals 
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on  the  otiicr  side.  AVo  must  satisfy  ourselves  witli  a  simple 
n'torence  to  the  exceedingly  clever  sketches  of  Mr.  Tarson, 
Frank  Russell,  Lisette,  and  half  a  dozen  otlier  side-jmrtraits  of 
(H|ual  merit.  In  that  peculiar  i)athos  which  ^ave  to  ^Irs. 
Stowes  earlier  story  so  universal  a  charm,  a  pathos  in  which 
perfect  sim])licity  and  the  deepest  emotion  are  so  toiiehino^ly 
blended,  “  l)red”  is  by  no  means  detieient.  The  conversations 
an‘  hdl  also  of  uncommon  brilliance,  and  are  often  the  vehicle 
of  most  telling  sarcasm.  We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  lays 
down  so  good  a  book,  grumbling  that  it  is  not  better.  lUit  wv 
wish,  before  we  have  (piite  exhausted  our  space,  to  say  sonu'- 
thing  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  is  acting  in  the  country 
whose  “domestic  institution”  the  tale  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

“  Uncle  Tom  ”  came  out  when  all  free  America  was  burniim 
with  indignation  and  shame  at  the  ])assing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
bill.  It  was  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  trium])h  by  the  brave  men 
who  are  doing  battle  for  the  oppressed  against  such  tremendous 
odds,  and  by  a  yell  of  rage  on  the  part  of  their  foes.  Th(‘ 
“Key”  struck  a  heavier  blow,  p(Tha])s,  than  the  book  itself. 
“Dri'd”  has  been  written  in  the  midst  of  the  still  tiercer 
excitement  produced  by  the  iniquities  that  have  been  enaeti'd 
in  Kansas,  and  the  brutal  a.ssault  on  Charles  Sumner;  and  it  is 
issued  sinuiltancouslv  in  America  and  J^njifland,  on  tlu'  verv 
verge  of  what  perhaps  is  the  most  significant  election  tor  the 
Presidency  that  the  States  have  ever  yet  seen.  Tlu'  sti  uggle 
for  the  office  of  the  tirst  magistrate  is  narrowing  itself*  to  two 
combatants, — Ibichanan,  the  late  Ameri(*an  minister  in  liondon, 
and  Colonel  PTemont,  the  adventurous  I'xplorer  of  California, 
and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  tales  of  danger  and  daring.  The 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  result  is  briefly  this, — Sliall  the 
compact  between  the  North  and  South,  known  as  the  ^lissouri 
Compromise,  be  faithfully  kept,  or  shall  slavery  b(‘  suffer(‘d  to 
extend  indefinitely  over  the  continent  of  North  America;  every 
increase  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  efh'cting  an 
extension  of  all  the  miseries  and  crimes  whicdi  have'  made  the 
&)uthern  States  a  mockery  and  a  by-word  throughout  the 
world?  According  to  the  “  com])romise,”  the  introduction  of 
8la\yrv  into  Kansas  as  well  as  Nebraska,  is  a  clost'd  quest ifui,  the 
unti-slavery  party  having  suffered  Missouri  to  b(‘  rec('iv(‘d  into 
the  federal  union  as  a  slave  state,  on  condition  that  henceforth 
slavery  should  not  be  established  to  the  north  of  latitude 
3d  .  Franklin  Fierce,  however,  insisted  on  the  (piesfion 

Ix'ing  re-opened,  maintaining  that  the  Congress  that  enacted 
Ihe  “compromise”  had  no  power  to  bind  their  successors, 
fcrtainly,  they  had  no  “  power;”  but  we  think  that  flu* 
^mtherners,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  chivalry,  have  lost 
honour  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all  Christendom  by  violating 
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the  compact.  Tlie  Missouri  compromise  beinp^  sot  aside,  the 
question  whether  Kansas  should  b(‘  slave  or  tree  had  t(>  W 
determined  by  the  ballot-bo.\.  Five  elections  were  held  in  tlie 
territory  tor  various  local  functionaries,  for  representatives  to 
Congress,  and  for  a  territorial  lep^islature ;  and  five  times, 
or^aniz(‘d  bodies  of  ruflians  arrived  1‘rom  ^lissouri  armed  to  the 
tt'eth,  encamped  with  cannon,  and  took  possession  of  the  votino;- 
plaees,  so  that  the  settlers  in  Kansas — the  true  voters — were 
unable  to  get  to  the  ballot-box.  The  elections  over,  the  invaders 
returned.  The  President  recognized  the  legality  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  conducted  amidst  these  scenes  of  vudenee  and  outrage; 
and  another  legislature,  subsequently  chosen  by  the  Kansas 
s('ttlers  tlu'mselves,  was  dispersed  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  pro-slavery  party  exultc'd  in  their  triumph.  The  free- 
soilers  in  the  territorv,  however,  were  not  likelv  to  rc'eognize 
the  authority  of  a  legislature  that  represented  not  the  true 
settlers,  but  all  the  rascality  and  blackguardism  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  state ;  and  signs  of  resolute  resistance  were  soon  apparent. 

The  Territoriid  Code  established  by  the  body  thus  illegally 
elected,  was  of  a  character  to  infiame  the  excitement  instead 
of  allaying  it.  No  pcrsoji  consrienfiouslf/  opposed  to  the  hold'uoj  of 
staves,  so  runs  the  statute,  shall  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  in  which 
the  injury  done  to  or  committed  by  any  slave  is  on  issue ;  all 
stat(‘  officers  must  subscribe  an  oath,  distinctly  pledging  them- 
stdves  to  sujqMU’t  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  to  aid  the  escape 
of  a  slave,  is  to  incur  the  penalty  of  dfath,  or  ioiprisomneut  vith 
hard  laffoar  for  fen  pears;  and,  to  complete  the  iniquity,  “If 
any  fre<'  ]>erson,  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  asserts  or  main¬ 
tains,  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  tins 
Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print,  ])ublish, 
write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  this  Territory, 
written,  printed,  ])ublished,  or  circulated,  in  this  Territorv,  any 
lxK>k,  ])ajH'r,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  containing  any 
denial  of  the  riglit  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in  this  Teri  itory, 
such  person  shall  1h‘  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  punislu'd  by 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
years.” 

hat  was  the  dutv  of  free  men  and  lovers  of  freedom  when 
th  esc  horrible  laws  were  solemnly  enacted,  and  taken  under  the 
siuiction  of  the  supreme  legislature?  Henry  Ward  Peechcr, 
the  daring  and  eloipieiit  preacher  of  Brooklyn,  indicated  his 
idea  ot  what  the  crisis  demanded,  when  he  said  that  the  time  lor 
moral  suasion  was  gone  by,  that  what  was  wanted  in  Kansas 
were  Shar|H' s  rifles,  not  llibles.  Cierrit  Smith  of  New  ^  ork, 
a  man  known  and  honoun'd  by  all  friends  of  the  slave,  pro- 
nouiua'il  his  opinion  with  emphasis,  by  pledging  himsell  to 
subscrilx'  dOO  dollars  a  month  to  the”  Kansas Cam])aign  bund. 
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until  tlie  struggle  terminated.  And  a  campaign  ’’  has  now 
literally  coiiimeiiced.  For  at  last,  alter  suftering  idniost  incre¬ 
dible  iujurics,  the  free  soilers  of  Kansas  liave  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  AVc  wonder  that  they  (quietly  endured  their 
sufferings  for  so  long.  It  is  impossible,  without  giving  long 
extracts  from  the  American  journals,  to  convey  even  a  dim  idea 
of  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the  miserable  settlers. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  detachments  of  men,  gathered  from 
the  refuse  of  the  population  of  Soutliern  cities,  were  brouglit  into 
the  territory  with  promises  of  free  living  and  free  expenses  ; 
were  sworn  to  live  under  military  organization,  and  to  tight  the 
battles  of  tlieir  pro-slavery  leaders.  Ever  since,  they  have  bec'U 
roving  about  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Kansas,  and  coininitting 
all  kinds  of  abominations  ;  robbing  the  mails ;  encanunng, 
hundreds  strong,  on  the  high-roads  by  which  emigrants  I'liter 
from  the  North,  and  preventing  their  progress ;  and  driving 
from  their  homes  the  known  friends  of  frec'dom  already  settled 
on  the  soil.  Lawrence  was  literally  sacked  ;  private  dwellings 
scattered  over  the  country  are  pi'rpetually  being  destroyed  ; 
plunder,  rape,  and  every  form  of  brutal  violence  abound.  Hut 
the  courage  of  the  abolition  party  is  still  uncrushed.  Hundreds 
have  been  driven  from  the  territory,  but  hundn'ds  more  are 
streaming  in;  and,  spite  of  the  armed  force  of  Missouri  ruffians 
which  they  have  to  encounter  on  the  bordcT,  and  of  the  dangers 
that  permanently  tlireaten  botli  their  life  and  fortune,  there  is 
good  hope  of  Kansas  being  held  by  the  free.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  all  America  is  watching  the  progress  of  the  struggle.  Had 
Mr.  Marey’s  clever  attempts  to  prolong  bickerings  witli  England 
I  succeeded,  the  attention  of  the  people  might  have  been  divided, 
and  Kansas  been  com])elled  to  sink  under  tlie  destiny  to  which 
the  slave  power  had  doonu‘d  her  ;  but  as  it  is,  money,  rifles,  and 
I  men  are  coming  in  from  all  (piarters.  In  Congress,  however,  the 

I  most  effectual  aid  has  been  afforded  to  the  cause  ot  fn'cdom. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  “  Army  Api)ropriation 
I  hill  ”  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ;  and  to 
I  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  they  refus(*d  to  grant  supplies, 
except  with  the  provision  that  no  part  of  the  military  force 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  whicli  appropriations 
I  are  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  enforce¬ 

ment  of  any  enactment  of  that  body  claiming  to  be  the  IciTito- 
i  legislature  of  Kansas,  until  such  enactment  shall  have  been 

I  affirnied  and  approved  by  Congress.’’  In  other  words,  the 
President  shall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  supporting  the  pr^" 
slavery  and  illegally  elected  legislature  of  Kansas  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  the  Itepublic.  The  provision  was  carri(‘d  h\  the 
^ote  of  the  chair,  the  House  casting  ninety-eiglit  votes  for  and 
against.  In  vain  the  Senate  entreated,  in  vain  wxre  conferences 
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and  cominittoos  appointod;  the  House  refused  to  reeodt', 
and  tlien  adjourned.  Tlie  President,  however,  proposed  an 
extra  session,  his  cabinet  approved,  and  the  House  re-assenibkd  : 
the  iss\ie  is  unknown  to  us  at  tlu*  inomeiit  we  are  writing.^ 

Our  readers  who  are  unaecpiainti'd  witli  Aiuerieau  affairs 
may  now  more  easily  imagine  the  great  excitement  which  is 
raging  throughout  the  Union.  The  North  and  Soutli  are  in 
deadly  hostility ;  the  1 ‘residential  elections  will  reveal  tlio 
strongtT  power.  Huchanan,  the  nominee  of  the  slav(‘  intenst, 
is  a  tried  man,  thoroughly  ac(piainted  both  with  the  Inniie  and 
foreign  politics  of  the  States.  If  he  triumphs,  Kansas  falls. 
Mr.  J'dllmore,  a  third  candidate  whom  we  have  not  named,  is 
als<>  thoremghly  jn'o-slavery.  Hut  the  struggle  lies  bitwcen 
Huchanan  and  Fremont.  hVemont  is  the  man  for  a  crisis. 
His  exjdoits  in  California  are  the  pride  and  the  song  of  the 
adventurous  Vinith  of  America.  His  j)olitical  courage  is  ecpial 
to  his  powers  of  physical  endurance.  He  is  a  scholar  too,  and  a 
geutli'inan.  He  is  not  an  anti-slavery  man  ;  but  is  .sound  to  the 
core  (HI  the  (piestion  which  has  to  be  settled  n(>w, — Shall  Kansas 
be  slavi*  or  free  As  tlu're  was  never  an  election  bi'aring  a 
pndbumh'r  significance,  perha]>s  there  was  never  one  that  was 
accompaniid  with  madder  excitement.  The  Animdcan  journals 
art*  tilled  with  the  most  entliusiastic  writing  about  both  tlieinoi’o 
prominent  candidates ;  and  though  ftmr  or  five  thousand  miles 
of  sea  are  lH*twt‘en  us,  it  is  impossible  for  a  heart  that  is  capable 
of  btdng  tired  with  noble  ardour  not  to  catch  the  flame  that  is 
burning  so  fiercely  in  tin*  hearts  t)f  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  brethren  ytmth'r.  AVith  a  ver.se  of  one  of  the  .scores  of  songs 
to  which  tin* conflict  has  given  birth,  we  close  this  article.  Ihe 
writer  is  John  (i.  Whittier  : — 

“  8(»und,  sound  the  trumpet  fearlessly. 

Each  arm  its  vigour  bending 
Hravelv  with  wrong  contending. 

And  shouting  Freedom’s  cry  ! 

The  Kansas  hoim‘s  stand  cheerlesslv, 

The  skv  with  flame  is  ruddv, 

Tlie  [)rairie  turf  is  bloody 

Where  the  brave  and  gentle  die! 

Sound  the  trumpet,  stern  and  steady, 

Sound  tlie  trumpet  strong  and  high, 

(.’ountry  and  Jdberly  ! 

Freedom  and  Victory  ! 

These  words  shall  be  our  cry — 

F u K M ON T  and  Viet ory  !  ” 

■*"  Since  this  article  was  written,  tidings  have  reached  England  of  the 
carrying  of  the  “Appropriation  Ihll  ”  without  the  Kansas  proviso.  This 
was  accomplished  not  by  desertions  from  the  camp  of  freedom,  but  by  u 
great  muster  of  their  oppoueuts. 


UYE  IN  OKUMANY. 

T  nf  VrfJcrick  Ptr/heis ;  or,  LUcrary,  Rt'Hyioux,  and 
Abt.  :{  Oermanii  from  17Sit  to  IS  W.  l'rv>m  tlie  Cfr- 

Sumt  'rhooaor/ lVrtlu,-s,  Vrofossor  of  in  t!.e 

SorliU  of  Bonn.  2vol3.  Edinburgh :  I'.mstablo  &  Co.  E  o(k 
t  in  this  of  locomotion,  popular  lectures,  and 

cheap  books  evo  may  bavo  a 

^•“"'rS  Ulnne!  in  one  of  those  cliarming  boats,  thronged 

o-f.  of*  Itritisli  Murrav-stiulvin^  conceits  and  han»- 

'  1  the  ‘^•nne  time  to  know  Gorman  cooker}— one  aboim 
one  and  the  ‘  ,,bominatlon.  As  lor  the 

nation,  and  be  nan  litt,  ano  snOieientlv, 

h.„er,  wc  are  all  Oor^n.ny .  The 

that  there  IS  no  ^  ,.„oke,  drink,  and 

girls  are  all  knits  stockings,  and 

fight;  ,and’s  vL  She  understands,  it  is 

brings  a  light  loi_  J*  ;  ‘  “  ],„^„sekeei.ing,”  hut  ^vho  cares 

true,  the  mtncueies  of  ^7;“''“  . of  the  house” 

for  that.''  Oil  the  otliei  hciiu  ,  Mleliouse  discussing 

siK.nd.s  all  his  afternoons  at  he  ^  ;;|;;;'’'‘:;,ini:‘il  talk. 

with  kindred  spirits,  sina  V.  ’  ‘  „  .j,.o  all  dav-dreaniers, 

l-olitical  life  there  is  none  ;  the  Geinians  , 

with  very  fair  hair,  bilious 

pipes,  and  very  wide  or  eohl-hloiHled 

they  arc  all  either  inetaphysieal  ui  hi  htu 

Xeologians.  Ah,  Neologianisin  .  „,,,i  p  nieaiis  se 

treasury  to  multitudes.  “"V  |  so  many 

niueh;  it  can  he  applied  so  deserves  well  ..f 

various  eases ;  the  person  who  fiis_  ^yPciever  vou  want  to  fix 
theologians  of  a  “  peculiar  stamp.  ^  ^  ^kiidw  well  what  to 

a  charge  of  heresy  upon  a  person,  and  <lo  ""J  .headfnl, 

say,  cidl  him  at  once  a  Neologian-K  ::"7;,:;^,c:xacti; 

and  neither  yourselt  nor  others  knou  v  }  mult itude  have 

implies.  Anything  for  which  you  and  the  "  ,oth 

neither  head  nor  heart,  which  you  ii  ;Veolo<^v!  Whcii- 

which  you  cannot  sympathize,  call  i  o  .  tirinditc,  and 
ever  a  writer  or  an  orator  has  i,„iig;„anl  ” 

vet  requires  to  give  something  m  tlic  n  p:‘ Neologv- 
line,  we  contidentlv  recommend  to  him  as  ^  plenty  of 

He  will  be  sure  of  an  attentive  t  "uite  gMa- 

scojK' for  his  powers.  ^ Hit  indeed  our  a  Mce*  ^  Imard  an 

l.iL.  l-d  tl,c  Iml  ten  .vt,,r.t  ~ J;;‘'S,,“"”i’|«ukins  nt 
intellectual  or  moral  noneiitit},  ''u  .  1 1  p..  f„|.t Per  from  our 

.riting-tki,!,.,  „.,t 

mteiition  than  in  any  way  to  P^HHatc  the  Word  of  God— 

cold  and  unchristian  Rationalism,  a  i  j  abide  by 

the  whole  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  as  our 
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its  pure  and  simple  truths.  But  at  the  same  time  wo  cordiallv 
dislike  and  dread  that  indiscriminate  cry  of  “  Heresy,’'  and  tliV 
brandishing  of  the  word  “Neology,’’  where  in  reality  n(»thiiijT 
can  be  said  either  by  a  i)erson  or  against  a  person.  But  to 
return.  There  is,  then,  no  such  tiling  as  German  iamily  lif*, 
})olitical  life,  or  reli;;ious  life — such  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrivi'd ;  let  us  add,  in  many  cases  with  a  kind  of 
patronizing  pity  towards  them,  and  a  good  deal  of  inwaid 
stroking  and  congratulation  of  ourselves. 

It  is  a  question  worth  entertaining,  how  we  liave  conn'  to 
misunderstand  and  to  misjudge  Germany,  as  has  been  of  late 
too  much  the  practice.  Hasty  and  insuHici(*nt  inferences,  partial 
and  ungenerous  observation,  are  only  .some  of  the  elements  which 
have  combined  to  product*  this  result.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
iit'cessarily  very  ignorant  of  real  German  life.  The  innermost 
springs  of  national  life  are  always  more  or  less  hid  from  the  nuae 
visitor,  liowever  honest  and  intelligent,  and  even  the  litt'rature 
of  a  ouintrv,  when  isolated  from  its  historv — as  in  this  case  it 
has  t(H>  often  been — scarcely  supjdies  the  intormation  dtsiderated. 
A  person  who  has  gathert‘d  his  knowledge  of  CJermans  from  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  waiters  in  hotels,  can  scarcely 
be  trustt'd  for  soundness  of  information.  AVe  would  add,  that 
even  those  who  have  for  a  short  time  resided  in  the  country  — 
j)oss(‘ssing  generally  but  limited  means  of  (d)servation  —  arc 
scarcely  capable  of  imparting  to  others  a  faithful  descrii)tioii. 
They  generally  come  home  with  either  a  violent  admiration  or 
a  vudeiit  detestation  of  everything  foreign  ;  they  are  either 
German-worshipp(‘rs  or  (ierman-eaters — in  either  case  rather 
curious  specimi'iis  for  a  collection  than  useful  guides.  hen 
from  tliese  sources  of  information  wc  turn  to  otlu'rs  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Germans  on  or  about  (iermany,  wc  scarcely  faie  be  tter. 
The  translations  of  (Jerman  books  are  often  almost  unreadahle, 
and  that  not  so  much  through  the  incapacity  of  the  translators 
as  from  the  fact  that  (Jerman  terminology  is  peculiar,  and  that 
as  every  author  writes  for  his  peculiar  circle,  he  is  more  or  h‘ss 
unadaptiHl  to  another.  An  Knglish  and  a  Cu‘rman  author,  each 
has  his  own  mode  of  e.xpressing  and  representing  things,  suited 
me»re  or  h'ss  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  which,  except  in 
scientific  works,  or  the  productions  of  real  gi'iiius,  it  is  next  to 
inqHhssible  to  rt'produce,  by  a  mere  translation,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Again,  those  who  have  written  about  tu'i- 
many  have  tOi>  much  contined  themselves  to  isolated  features  or 
to  individualities  ;  they  have  failed  to  give  us  a  broad,  taithiid 
picture  ot  S(H*ietv — of  inner  and  outer  life  in  (iermany.  Ihey 
have  written  atunit  historians,  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
fMH'ts — they  could  not  or  would  not  understand  the  history, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  poetry,  which  is  to  be  gathered  about 
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the  hearths  and  homes  of  the  people :  tliat  truest  and  highest 
yiew  of  them  presented  in  every-day  life.  To  use  a  very 
common  proverb,  they  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the 
trt'es.”  Add  to  this  the  stupid  and  often  wicked  idolatry  which 
places  an  individuality  on  a  pedestal,  and  bores  and  abuses  you 
into  worshipping  it ;  and  the  opposite  mania  of  decrying  ever\’^- 
Indy  and  everything  which  we  cannot  take  in,  and  the  result 
will  bo  understood.  We  must  learn  to  look  at  things  otherwise 
than  through  a  very  narrow  keyhole.  Perhaps  the  reader  will 
more  readily  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  apply  it  to  our 
own  case,  and  place  before  him  what  we  cannot  hesitate  to  call 
unjust,  because  one-sided  views  of  English  society,  as  it  appears  to 
foreigners.  Here,  then,  is  an  extract,  summing  up  the  judgment 
of  Perthes’s  partner  in  business — the  shrewd,  and,  we  must 
add,  the  generous  Besser : — 


“Alas!  I  am  candidly  told,  not  only  by  Germans,  but  by  English¬ 
men  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  literature,  that 
the  English  as  a  people  are  incapable  of  apj)reheiidlug  it.  (ioethe 
aud  Herder  they  do  not  understand,  and  Klopstock  they  totally 
misuiulerstand.  I  myself  now  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  genuine  English  should  have  any  taste  for  our 
works.  1  do  not  speak  of  the  men  of  ‘the  city,*  who  are  certainly 
by  no  means  the  patrons  of  literatiin',  but  as  itobinson  calls  them 
mm  quill  drivers ;  neither  do  1  refer  to  my  ^lethodist  friends,  to 
whom  (loethe  is  a  ‘  wick(*d  fellow ;  ’  but  the  insular  character  of 
the  people  generally  is  intellectually  exclusive;  it  cannot  get  out  of 
itself,  aud  it  cannot  take  in  anything  foreign.” 


We  present  another  extract,  in  some  rcs]K'cts  more  iiitcrost- 
mg  and  instructive  tliaii  the  former.  Like  it,  it  contains  a 
mixtiue  of  jiainful  truth  and  of  flagrant  error,  hut  not  a  little 
instructive  it  is,  as  showing  that  Germans  may  entertain  similar 
ideas  of  our  family  life,  as  we  of  theirs.  The  writer  in  this  case 
a  lady  -correspondent  of  Aladame  Perthes,  and  in  that  fact 
alone  we  have  sufficient  guarantee  that  she  must  liave  bc‘cn  a 
superior  person : — 


“The  longer  I  am  liere,  the  more  ardently  do  T  long  for  liome.  By 
the  side  of  my  hnshand,  with  my  child  and  in  my  own  house,  how 
happy;  hut  ingland  is,  and  always  will  be,  foreign  to  me.  The 
English  are  a  wonderful  but  not  an  attractive  people ;  the  education 
ot  the  ladies  is  so  imperfect,  or  at  least  so  one-sided,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  amidst  the  throng 
of  the  groat  world  1  feel  lonely.  How  tar  behind  England  is, 
m  all  that  relates  to  education  and  culture,  no  one  can  believe  who 
has  not  seen  it.  The  English  might  learn  much  from  us.  The  tier- 
man  mother  who  is  compelled  to  educate  her  children  here,  is  greatly 
to  be  pitied.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  Christianity  in  this 
country,  the  religious  element  is  fearfully  deficient  among  the  peoj)le ; 
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avast  nuTiil>i'r  of  till' clergy  live  away  from  tlieir  parishes,  and  are 
H'preseiited  by  curates,  who  read  prayers  on  Sunday,  and  ijive  them- 
selves  little  further  trouble.  It  is  almost  iueonecdvable  how  a  people 
can  be  so  far  in  advance  in  some  thini^s,  and  so  far  bidiiud  in  otluTs. 
Of  this  you  may  bt*  cpiite  certain,  that  when  I  rtdurn  to  the  dt'ar 
fatherland,  1  shall  be  more  thoroui^hly  (Jerman  than  ever.” 

AVo  sliouM  e(*rtaiiily  demur  to  both  tlu'se  extracts  as  ^dvinij 
fair  re]>r(‘sentatioiis  (d  (‘itlu*r  our  intellectual  oi*  our  social  and 
moral  life,  yet  they  are  written  by  intelligent  and  kindly  juasoiis, 
who,  Imvinjj;  seen  one  sid  ot  features,  immediately  fall  t()  drawing 
a  |M)rtrait  of  Knj^lish  society.  If  they  have  no  (dher  etlect,  they 
should  at  least  make  us  more  cautious  about  commit  ting  a  similar 
error. 

The  truth  is,  every  nation  has  its  distinctive  pt'culiaritics, 
which  constitute  tlu‘  charact('r  of  its  national  lif(‘.  It  will  not 
do  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  the  presence  or  abs(*nc(‘  of  certain 
jH'culiarities  behmging  to  ourselves,  just  as  it  is  im]K)ssihl(‘  to 
transplant  tluan  or  to  translate*  them  into  goenl  English.  You 
must  .studvthcm  in  the  original — and  if  von  cannot  do  th.at,  voii 
must  give*  u[>  the*  stuely,  ri*taining,  if  yeui  like,  the  hapjw 
conse*ie)usne*ss  that  e*e)nce*it  is  an  enviable  epiality  tor  e(*rtain 
memtal  e*e>n>titutie>ns  —  the'y  would  be  inex]>re'ssibly  wredclud 
without  it.  W  e*  are  not  going  to  philosophize,  ne)r  do  we*  wish 
that  euir  words  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  philosophieal 
analysis.  Ibit  it  strik(*s  us,  that  eve*rv  nation  has  its  pe*culiar 
sub.stantive's  and  adje*e*tivt's.  The*  Huhsfaufirc,  as  e*e)ntaining  e'crtain 
prop(*rtie*s,  may  pe*rh;ips  be*  translate'd  inte)edhe*r  language*s;  not  so 
the*  adjcrtiir,  'I'he  latte'r  indicate\s  qna/if//,  the  moele  and  manner  in 
whiedi  KY  are  impre*ss('d.  The*re  are*,  we  hold,  national  adje'ctivcs 
which  canned  he  translate'el  inte)  anv  tbreign  te)ngue*,  and  which, 
if  you  e*an  unde*rstanel  them,  atlbrel  yeui  at  h'ast  a  pe'ep  inte) 
national  pe‘culitiritie‘s.  AVhe),  for  example,  has  ever  tbund  an 
('epiivalent  in  any  tbieigti  tongue  feer  oui*  word  cumforUddr 
It  is  untranslatable* — it  is  ])(*cnliarly  English.  The*  .same  he>lels 
true*  e)f  the*  (ie'rman  AVe  cannot  renele*r  it  by  a 

e*e)rre'sponding  Ihiglish  ])hra.se  ;  and  if  the  ivader  will  umler.stand 
it,  he  has  te)  stuely  (lerman  life*.  It  is  the  peculiarity  ed’  it 
to  be  “  ge'muthlie*h,” — ceeming  freem  und  aj)pe‘aling  te)  the  soul, 
the  heart  and  lee*lings.  “  (iemuthlie'hkeit”  is  te)  (ie*iinany 
what  “ce)mfe)rt  ”  is  to  us — the  leaeling  charaeteristie*,  the  “sine* 
(pm  non. 

Never  was  gre'ater  mi.stake  made  than  when  the  notion  got 
ahre)ael  that  in  (lermany  family  life  is  unkne)wn.  To  be*  sure, 
there  are  no  boarding-se*he)e)l  misses — at  h*ast  when  comparing 
leute)nic  spe'cimons  of  that  genus  with  ours,  be»th  as  to  epiantity 
anel  epiality — and  the  mother  of  a  family  de)cs  not  think  it 
iK'iieath  her  dignity  to  understand  her  liousehuld  duties  anel 
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household  affairs.  But  altliougli  young  ladies  learn  not  all  the 
“ics”  advertised  in  a  fashionable  collegiate  establishment  for 
the  ‘gentler  sex,  and  are  taught  to  cook,  knit,  and  sew,  they 
are  exceedingly  well  informed,  and  most  amiable  companions, 
for  all  that.  At  the  risk  of  shocking  some,  we  have  to  add  that, 
ill  spite  of  beer  and  tobacco-smoke,  the  gentlemen  are  atfection- 
ate  husbands  and  tender  fathers.  The  haiijiiest  season  is  always 
a  family  feast.  Every  birthday,  every  anniversary  of  the 
betrotlial  or  of  the  marriage,  c^c.,  is  a  season  of  genuine  family 
rejoicing.  The  wliole  house*  is  then  decorated  with  flowers  oV 
evergreens,  little  tokens  of  aflection  are  exchanged  by  the 
various  members  of  the  household,  and  a  warmth  and  a  poetVv,  to 
which  we  are  unfortunately  too  much  strangei-s,  is  shed  around 
everything.  There  is  a  (jcnuithllchheit,  a  “  soulishness,”  an 
aflktionateness  about  that  domestic  circle,  which  makes  it 
jieculiarly  attractive.  Then  come  the  ecclesiastical  festivals. 
At  Christinas,  when  everything  lies  buried  in  deej)  snow,  and 
you  only  hear  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  little  bt'lls  which 
announce  the  speeding  sleigh,  rich  and  pool* — and  the  difference 
of  classes  tliere  is  not  as  with  us — have  their  home-joys.  It 
must  remain  a  dec})  secret  to  all  the  household  what  is  to  be 
hung  on  the  Christmas  tree.  But  at  the  a})})ointed  hour,  the 
door  of  the  mysterious  room  is  thrown  o})en,  and  radiant  in  all 
its  glory  stands  the  Christmas  tree,  full  of  lighted  ta}x'rs,  gilded 
a})})lcs,  and  nice  little  })resents — kindly  little  attcmtioiis  to  make 
\\k gmuthUch.  Then  at  Easter  again,  there  is  joy;  tliis  time 
the  festival  being  more  })urely  religious.  We  cannot  ndiise 
ourselves  or  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  giving  extracts  from 
the  delightful  volumes  before  us  bearing  on  each  of  these  occa- 
dons,  only  }n’emising  that  we  have  selected  them  at  random. 
^^emigllt  have  chosen  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  similar  descri})- 
tioiis,  and  perhaps  have  lighted  on  something  more  graj)hic  or 
full;  but  let  what  we  give  suffice  as  s})ccinicns.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  Aladame  Berthes’sniari’iage,  and  she  address(*s  to  her 
newly  married  daughter  the  letters  from  which  the  following 
descriptions  are  taken  : — 


“To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day ;  it  is  the  first  on  wliich  1  have 
had  to  look  back  on  gifts  resigned.  ...  Aly  dear  bridegroom  is 
^juite  Well  and  clieerful,  and  as  dear  to  me  now  as  he  was  tw(*uty 
years  ago.  1  never  believed  it  possible  that  affection  could  continue 
80  uniutcrruptedly  for  twenty-one  years  ;  and  bow  much  longer  it 
^ill  coutiuue  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.” 

Again,  on  the  following  day  : — 

The  childr(*n  had  adorned  our  breakfast-table  with  flowers  and 
jedding  garlands  :  we  sat  in  a  bower  of  leafv  green,  and  examined 
^he  little  presents  that  your  sisters  had  pre})ared  for  us.” 
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The  next  is  a  more  lengthy  extract,  and  refers  to  the  fc«. 
tivities  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  : — 

“  Don’t  forj^et  your  grandfather’s  prescription  for  the  eve  of  New 
Year’s  day,  viz.,  to  sit  down  upon  a  stone  and  pray.  ...  A  happy, 
happy  Christmas  mav  God  give  you,  dear  children:  if  you  have  hiit 
a  tenth  part  of  the  delight  in  unpacking  [the  Christmas-box]  which 
the  children  have  had  in  packing  it,  you  will  bo  content.  The  three 
little  ones  have  been  especially  busy,  and  the  pleasure  of  giving  and 
sending  has  often  ended  in  tears  bt'cause  there  was  nothing  more  to 
give.  Kemember  that  your  gratification  is  to  equal  theirs,  or  we 
sh.all  not  be  satisfied.  The  box  will  reach  you  at  six  o’clock,  and 
then  assuredly  you  will  think  of  us;  and  1  too  shall  think  of  you, 
dear  Agnes:  you  seem  still  a  part  of  myself;  and  though  1  weep,  1 
cannot  tell  whether  they  are  tears  of  joy  or  of  sorrow.  .  .  .  Perthes 
is  a  true  child  at  Christmas-time;  my  heart  is  stirred  afresh  by  him 
every  year  at  that  season.  It  is  three-aiid-twenty  years  sinct‘  1  first 
felt  this,  and  my  conviction,  that  one  who  could  take  such  a  childlike 
delight  in  the  Christmas  tree  must  have  a  pure  and  simple  heart,  has 
not  been  falsified.  .  .  .  When  yesterday  evening  at  six  o’clock  we 
sat  down  to  table,  Perthes  was  so  we.aried  and  depri‘ssed  that  it 
m.ade  us  sad  to  st*e  him,  but  when  the  tree  was  lighted,  he  bccaiuc  as 

lively  and  as  frolicsome  as  the  youngest  child.” 

•  *0 

A  final  extract,  to  show  this  admirable  woman’s  views  on  the 
mode  of  educating  children  : — 

‘‘  1  am  convinced  that  lu'artfelt  love,  which  lets  itself  be  seen,  and 
in  a  manner  felt  in  everything,  is  the  dew  and  the  rain  indis])ensahle 
to  the  growth  and  bloom  of  children.  I  believe  that  tlie  more 
children  are  loved,  and  the  more  conscious  they  are  of  being  loved, 
the  better ;  of  course  there  is  also  a  time  for  seriousness  ;iiul  dis- 
ci})line.  Hut  1  know  m;iny  people  who  think  it  right  carid'nllv  to 
conce:\l  their  affection  from  their  children.  They  should  study 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  and  they  would  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  that 
direction.  \  ou  know  that  with  reference  mdther  to  children  nor  to 
anything  else,  am  1  fond  of  words ;  but  to  give  occasional  cxpn'ssioii 
to  the  feelings  of  tlu*  heart,  1  consider  not  only  not  wrong,  but 
right ;  the  mouth  naturally  overflows  with  whatever  fills  the  heart,— 
and  how  can  it  overflow  but  in  words 

S)  far  f(<’  German  family  life;  the  religious  tendencies  cannot 
1h'  so  readily  or  so  briefly  described.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
even  at  the  worst  period  of  nationalism,  a  considerable  leaven 
of  genuine  Christian  life  remained  among  the  people.  Hut 
that  piTiod  itself  was  only  a  transition  stage.  It  was  the 
reaction  from  a  dry,  dead  ortluKloxy  (d‘  formulas.  Then 
caine  the  period  ot  spiritual  renai-^saiiCOf  when  each  iiupiiring 
individual  sought  to  shake  off  the  nightmare  of  unbelief, 
and  for  himself  to  arrive  at  pcrsondl  conviction.  It  could  not 
but  Ik'  that  much  of  error  should  mingle  with  such  asj)irations. 
But  they  were  possessed  of  two  health v  elements,  which  arc  not 
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always  present  even  where  there  is  niuch  more  of  profession. 
Those  religious  aspirations  liad  their  spring  in  deep  humility, 
and  l>eing  genuine,  not  traditional  in  their  eliaraetei',  developed 
and  extended  with  the  growth  in  the  life  of  godliness.  Of  both 
these  facts  the  Memoirs  of  Perthes'’  bear  abundant  testimony. 
Himself  and  those  who  were  his  friends— sjM'cially  the  loved 
and  loving  Neander — were  men  of  deep  hta/iiUff/,  with  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  })e’rsonal  spiritual  w^ant  and  need  of  grace.  They 
were  also  men  in  earnest.  Accordingly,  in  their  sincere  search 
after  truth,  gradually  they  emerged  “  per  atra  ad  astra.”  Even 
a  De  Wette,  who  began  with  so  much  of  cold  Rationalism,  came 
bv-and-hye  to  lay  aside,  one  by  one,  many  of  his  negatives  as  he 
progressed.  And  now  that  this  transition-stage  is  almost  past, 
German  love  and  life  are  more  vigorous  than  ever ;  nor  docs  it 
seem  so  unlikely  that  a  saying  attributed,  if  we  mistake  not,  to 
no  less  an  authority  than  Cardinal  AViseman,  shall  be  verified  : 
that  the  battle  of  Protestantism  will  have  to  be  decided  in 


Gennuiiy.  Rut  on  all  these  points  the  “  ^lemoirs”  themselves  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  speaking.  AVe  turn  to  tluun,  and 
that  with  more  relish  than  we  rarely  remember  having  read  a 
book  in  which  we  have  felt  siudi  a  deep  and  continuous  interest. 

Frederick  Christopher  Perthes  was  born  in  177;2,  in  a  small 
town  of  a  small  German  principality.  Early  de})riv(‘d  of  his 
father,  he  be(‘anie  dependent  on  his  maternal  relatives — very 
kindly  and  rcspeetable,  but  equally  poor  of  the  house  of 

Rudolf-Scdiwartzburg.  AATthout  the  advantag(\s  of  a  libiTal 
education,  the  boy  grew  up  under  the  watchful  care  of  his 
uncle  and  maiden  aunt,  genuine,  honest,  warm-heart (‘d  p(‘ople. 
At  the  age  of  fift('en  he  began  the  world  by  being  apprenticed 
toBdlime,  a  Leipsic  bookseller.  A  ])cculiar  man  this  Rdhine — 
veiy'  strict  and  exact,  but  kindly  withal ;  just  the  master  for  an 
enthusiastic  and  perha})s  too  ardently  disposed  youth,  such  as 
our  hritz.  Rbhine  was  a  man  of  the  old  schoed,  thoroughly 
honest,  punctual,  and  without  such  things  as  m*rves.  AA’  brk 
bt'gan  at  seven,  dinner  was  served  at  one,  then  work  again  till 
eight  o’clock.  In  the  morning  a  hallpenny  ndl,  at  dinner  a 
full  allowance,  of  which  however  nothing  was  to  be  left  on  the 
I'late,  then  no  further  supjdy  till  sup})er.  Gn  Sunday  ('veiy 
uieinber  of  the  household  had  to  inarcli  to  St.  Pet(‘r’s  Church, 


and  a  couple  of  hours’  relaxation  was  all  the  apprentices 
allowed.  In  winter  there  was  no  fire  in  the  warehouse 


were 
;  and 


I ritz  suffered  from  want  and  cold,  till  for  wt‘eks  he  was 
fairly  laid  up.  His  pocket-money — which  be  it  observed, 
according  to  our  notions,  could  only  be  called  such  by  a  figure 
spcidi— and  the  cast-off  clothes  of  his  uncle,  wtue  all  the 
extraneous  supplies  vouchsafed  to  our  young  apprentice.  Rut 
N.s. — XU.  A 
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he  was  in  a  "0(k1  school — he  hocnnie  here  a  thorout>h  husliioss 
man.  And  there  were  two  ^lardian  angels  Ixsido  liim. 
Frederika,  Hdlnne’s  second  daughter,  nursed  In'in  in  his  illness 
and  cheiTcd  him  in  his  trials.  Hotwoen  tlu‘sc  two  youin^ 
]H‘rs(Uis  an  afieetion  s])rung  ii]),  which  at  least  kept  ])oor  IV'ithcs 
from  tlespondcncy  or  dissipation.  A  triend,  also,  was  vouchsaftMl 
to  him.  His  fellow-a])prentiee,  Hahenhorst,  who  shared  liis 
little  garret,  was  considerably  his  senior,  and  ex(Tcised  a  most 
excellent  induema*  upon  him.  A  thoioughly  moral  young  man, 
ho  awak(‘n(‘d  in  the  ardent  soul  of  Fort  lies  intens(‘  longing  after 
moral  perfection.  At  the  same  time  the  ])ati('nce  and  Ibrhcar- 
anc(»  of  bVitz  was  calh‘d  into  the  fullest  exercise  by  the  wilfuliKNs 
and  obstinacy  of  hiseldcT  companion.  Ilowevt'r,  this  fricndsliip 
was  of  the  di'epi'st  im]H»rtance  to  him.  The  class  to  which  hoth 
b(‘long<*d  was  divided  intt)  “  the  merchants’  sons,  who  could 
atlbrd  to  ])lav  a  four-grosclum  game  at  billiards,  and  drink  a 
Ixittle  id’ wiiu'  out  of  tlu‘ir  very  ])oeket-money,”  but  whose  j>ndc 
pr(‘s(‘nt<‘d  an  im])assable  barrier  to  young  Perthes,  and  “the 
lHM)ksellers'  ajiprentices,  dissi]>ated  youths,  who  s|)cnt  the 
Sunday — their  only  holiday — at  the  taverns  in  all  kinds  of 
excess.”  According  to  his  own  statement,  “  Mmi  hen'  must 
live  like  others,  or  make  up  their  minds  to  be  p('rsi'<*utcd  :  hut 
Pahenhorst  has  bet'ii  my  sup]>ort.”  However,  soon  a  pi'rind  of 
fn'sh  trials  and  ot*  new  discipline  comnu'iieed.  Paln'iihorst  had 
left,  and  the  new  appientice,  Nessig  was  an  amiable  lad,  who  knew 
Ix'ttc'r  how  to  win  the  favour  of  fair  ladies  than  j>oor  Perthes, 
who  could  only  amuse  his  h'n'derika  with  discpiisitiinis  on  moral 
perfei'tion.  A  violent  jealousy  Avas  suceeedi'd  by  a  geiuTous 
resolve  to  make  At'ssig  his  friend,  and  hem'i'forth  ('aidi  of  the 
ymiths  sought  for  himself  to  gain  the  maiden’s  ailcction — an 
attempt  in  which,  as  the  res\dt  showed,  both  ultimately  failed. 
Howt'ver,  the  apprenticeship  of  Perthes  tewminatc'd  lufon'  its 
proper  time  at  the  reepu'st  of  a  Hamburg  bookseller,  who 
wished  to  secure  his  services.  Accordingly, — 

“  At  a  grand  entertainment,  lldhme  came  uj)  to  Perthes,  told  him  to 
rist*,  gave  him  a  gi'utle  slap  on  the  face,  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
a(hln*ss(*d  him  as  ‘  *S'/V and  the  apprenticeship  to  the  book-trade  was 
at  an  end,  but  not  the  apprenticeship  to  life.” 

Tile  tamily  of  his  new  master,  Hollinann,  and  the  socii'ty  into 
which  he  was  now  introduced,  were  almost  the  exact  eounte  rpart 
(»1  that  to  whi(  h  he  had  bet'U  acciistomed.  The  ideas  wliieh 
gave  birth  to  the  Frt*nch  Ili'Volution  were  at  work  throughout 
Furope  :  socially,  |xditically,  and  religiously,  it  was  a  time  ot 
upheaving.  In  the  vast  eominercial  cajntal  of  (lermany,  where 
so  many  strangers  congregated,  and  where  o})inions  of  all  kinds 
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found  ready  expres.^ioii,  these  as))irations — at  least  in  their 
negative  form — soon  struck  root.  It  was  well  for  Perthes  that 
he  had  been  strictly  traiiu'd,  and  that  with  Ihdienliorst  and  Fre- 
derika,  he  had  set  the  enero-ies  of  his  soul  upon  the  attainment 
of  moral  perfection,  for  temptations  of  every  kind  now  assailed 
him.  He  had  learned  to  think  and  to  love — he  had  heeonie 
eonscious  of  his  moral  dignity,  and  now  he  longed  for  vomivniul 
miety- 

“  There  can  be  notliing  more  perilous,”  lie  writes,  “  tlian  constant 
intcreourse  with  eoininon-place  men;  even  if  the  character  do  not 
sustain  direct  injury,  a  dry,  dull,  reserved  condition  of  mind  is 
iiuhiced,  more  or  less  inimical  to  freedom.” 


But  this  very  ‘‘society  of  many  and  of  cultivated  men,” 
which  he  felt  “  a  necessity”  lie  “  must  cuniiiass  ”  unless  lie  were 
“  to  sink  entirely,”  was  at  that  time  composed  of  a  numher  of 
the  minor  “literati”  and  literary  dilettuntiy'  to  whom  the 
cold,  semi-intidel  “  Wolfenhiittel  Fragments”  were  the  watch¬ 
word  and  the  acme  of  wisdom  and  of  greatness.  Whoever  has 
tel  drawn  within  that  circle  knows  that  one  of  its  first  etfeets 
is  to  engender  callousness,  combined  with  an  indescrihahle 
spiritual  pride,  self-satisfaction,  and  eontemjit  for  the  inferior 
stand-point  of  others.  Perthes  at  last  gaiiu'd  an  entrance  into 
that  magic  circle.  Happily,  a  gracious  Providence  watched 
over  him. 


“1  have,”  he  writes,  “tasted  the  intoxicating  pleasures  of  a  world 
in  which  all  is  collision  and  opposition;  carri(*d  away  by  them,  like 
many  others,  1  am  not:  1  have  hail  my  (‘xpericnccs,  hut  I  am  not 
the  better  for  them,  and  not  to  become  better  is  to  become*  worse.” 


A  new  period  now  commenced  for  him.  Driven  hack  from 
the  merely  intellectual  upon  the  moral,  he  met  with  three  like- 
minded  friends.  Under  their  influence  he  sought  perfection — 
for  tt  he  still  sought — no  longer  in  avoiding  jiarticular  vices 
and  practising  part  ieular  virtues,  hut  in  an  attempt  at  practising 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.  To  his  friends,  who  wi'i  e  much  older  and 
more  exjierienced  than  he,  this  was  a  totally  different  stage 
than  to  Perthes.  To  thorn  it  was  the  ultimate,  to  him  it  was 
the  initiatory  process.  He  could  not  rest  satisfied  there,  hrom 
the  intense  struggles  in  which  his  whole  being  was  now^ 
involved,  he  was  to  gather  deep  experience — the  storm-tossed 
waves  of  his  mental  conflict  were  to  discover  to  him  the  shells 
when*  he  ultimately  found  the  pearl  of  dee})  humility  which  all 
his  life  remained  his  most  valuable  })ossession. 

“Hear  Augustus,”  he  wrote  at  the  time,  “you  arc  indeed  good  I 
would,  alas!  that  1  were  so  !  It  is  so  ditllcult  to  continue  gooa, 
find  so  much  more  diiiicult  to  become  betti  r,  that  it  has  olten  occurred 
to  me  to  doubt  whether  we  were  born  good.” 
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Atrain,  on  aiiotlior  occasion  : — 

“  If  our  evil  deeds  flowetl  from  wron"  princi|)les,  our  errors 
then  be  traced  back  to  iniscouceptions,  and  wt*  mi^lit  improve  as 
these  were  rectilied.  But  can  a  inort*  eulij'htt'ued  uiHlmslaiuliiitr 
Btreiiotlam  the  feeble  will,  restore  the  unsound  heart,  or  chaiii^c  llu* 
unnatural  and  artificial  into  nature  and  simplicity  ?  Nay,  assurcdlv 
jj^oodm‘ss  is  no  n(‘ct‘ssarv  ri'sult  oi  enliohiiMiment  of  mind  ;  this  iiiav 
indeed  eradicate  follies,  but  not  a  single  vice.” 


Here,  then,  is  a  man  who  lias  no  formularies  to  spare,  lirintf 
(Hit  of  self-righlt‘onsness  and  Pelag:ianism  into  the  doctriin's  of 
salvation  and  (d‘  grace.  When  his  despair  of  self  was  at  its 
height,  another  temptation  awaiti'd  him.  Schiller  had  entranced 
tlu‘  giunu’ous  youth  of  Gminany  with  his  d(‘S(‘riptions  of  art 
and  of  heauty.  “Only  through  the  morning-gate  of  tin*  Immu- 
tifid  (such  was  the  formula)  can  yon  ])t'netrate  into  tin'  realm 
of  knowh‘dge  P’  and  “what  we  here  feel  as  Ixmuty  W('  shall 
one  day  km)W  as  truth.”  It  will  n^adily  he  conceiv(‘d  how 
dangi'rous  an  entire  surn'iider  to  such  a  principh'  would  have 
proved  to  an  ardent  youth  like  Perthes.  .\nd  he  did  wholly 
ojH'ii  his  soul  to  its  hewitching  influence.  Happily,  once*  again 
did  tin*  hand  of  a  gracious  Pathei'  snatch  him  from  tin*  hriuk 
of  the  pri'cipice.  Prom  the  tree  of  danger  with  its  tenijiling 
fruit  was  he  driven  into  a  busy  wtuld,  to  gain  his  lueael 
hy  the  sweat  of  his  hrow.  Unreality  was  dissi])ated,  and  all  his 
energit's  were  more  than  taxed  hv  his  establishment  in  busi¬ 


ness. 


At  the  um'xamph'd  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  with  no 
capital  of  his  own,  Perthes  resolved  to  start  a  business  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  ami  to  conduct  it  on  (‘iitirely  new  principles.  In  those 
days  tin*  publishing  and  the  bookselling  business  in  ( lermany  wiTC 
not  only  entirely  distinct,  but  trade  was  coiiducti'd  in  a  manner 
seriously  to  injure  the  int(‘rests  of  the  book-r(*ading  public. 
Twice  a  year  the  booksc'llers  met  in  Leipsie,  not  for  tin*  j)ur- 
post's  of  buying  and  s(*lling,  but  oi'  exchanging  their  n*spectivc 
publications.  It  depi‘nded  almost  entirely  on  the  booksellers 
what  the  reading  of  a  district  was  to  be.  As  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  “  giving  books  on  commissb)n,”  or  “on  sale,”  as  the 
phru'ie  now  runs, — and  as  locomotion  was  a  very  tardy  process  in 
those  days,  it  became  an  exceedinglv  tedious,  if  not  diflicult  j)ro- 
C(‘ss  to  piVH'un*  any  book  which  the  bookseller  of  tin*  district  had 
not  brought  with  him  from  Leipsie.  Hut  now  these  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  changed.  Pert lu's,  there foiv,  entered  on  businc>s 
under  jH.'(*uliarly  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  im}>ortance  and  high  vocation  of  a  bookseller. 
He  had  not  low  nor  mercenary  views  in  connexion  with  it. 
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shudder  eanic  over  him  wlion  lie  saw  bookscdlors  make  common 
cause  witli  a  crew  of  scribblers  who  liircd  out  their*  wits  Ibr 
stabling  and  provender.”  lie  wislied  to  make  bis  business  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  highest  interests  of  Ids  country.  To  elevate 
Germany  mentally,  morally,  })olitically,  and  religiously,  was 
throughout,  and  more  and  more  as  lie  advanced,  his  steady  aim. 
From  it  all  his  various  enterprises  sprung  ;  it  actinl  as  motive 
and  stimulus  in  all  his  exertions ;  and,  for  the  benetit  of  “  tbe 
trade,”  we  venture  to  add,  it  was  tlie  secret  of  his  eminent 
success.  Friends  lent  him  money  ;  Nessig  became  (altliougli 
only  for  one  year)  his  partner;  he  rentc'd  a  shop  in  a  command¬ 
ing  situation  ;  stocked  it  with  the  best  German  and  foreign 
lxH)ks ;  provided  it  with  tlie  best  maga/ines  and  newspiipers, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Ids  cnaft,  boldly  started  the  tirm  of 
IVrtlies  and  Co.  It  had  to  contend  with  almost  inconcidvable 
difficulties  at  the  outset;  the  l^h’mich  occupation  of  Ilainhurg 
for  a  time  comph‘t(dy  ovm’tlirew  it :  but  its  steady  higli  aim  not 
only  preserved  but  ultimately  placed  it  in  a  position  surpassed 
bv  none  other  in  the  book-producing  and  l)ook-loving  “  Father¬ 
land.” 

No  sooner  had  Ferthes  settled  in  business,  than  his  old  love 
for  FTederika  came  back  upon  him.  Despite  his  former  resolve 
not  “to  marry  one  who  liad  first  known  him  in  his  humble 
|)Osition,”  he  and  Nessig  agreed  to  nnike  offer  of  their  liand  to 
their  lady-love,  and  like  good  knights  to  devoti‘  their  strength 
to  tbe  advancement  of  lier  haj)j)iness,  whomsoever  she  would 
choose.  Strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  ret  used  both.  “  I  love 
Perthes,”  said  she,  “  1  love  Nessig,  but  my  hand  I  can  give  to 
neither.”  lla])py  was  it  for  Perthes,  at  least,  although  at  the 
time  nothing  sliort  of  the  pressun^  of  business  coubl  have  kept 
him  from  despair. 

Another  era  now  comnu'nced  for  the  young  Hamburg  book¬ 
seller.  Providentially  brought  into  contact  with  the  great 
l)hiloKoj)her  Jacobi,  be  felt,  as  indeed  ever^^  one  must  have 
done,  singularly  attracted  by  him.  Jacobi,  in  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  cold  Rationalism,  had  bid<len  his  contem[)oraries 
look  within,  and  listen  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  seends  ot 
their  hearts.  Jac(d)i  was  not  a  ( Jiristian,  hut  to  a  certain  extent 

my.stic  philosopher ;  still,  he  destroyiHl  the  icy  spell  ol  bare 
Rationalism,  and  first  called  attention‘to  the  cjdm,  deep  retreats 
of  the  inner  life, — to  those  realities  within,  which  may  not  safely 
^  ignored.  The  direction  thus  indicat(‘d,  (‘xactly  harmonized 
^ith  the  previous  experiences  of  Perthes,  and  he  l)ecame  »I acobi  s 
^rdent  pupil.  Rut  besides,  it  was  of  lasting  l)enefit  to  him,  for 
it  prepared  a  soil  for  the  reception  of  Christianity;  and  when 
mtiniutely  the  g(X)d  seed  of  the  kingdom  was  sown  in  it,  sane- 
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titiod  foolin<>s  and  riiristianizod  innor  lilo  lu'caino  inattors  of 
])loKS('d  roality  to  liiiin  andiSOurcos  of  vigorous  activity  towards 
others.  lienee,  to  the  (‘iid  of  his  days,  and  wliih'  re(‘ogiii/in,r 
tin*  iniglity  ditfereiua*  between  Jaeohi  and  himself,  lie  could  foid 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  aged  pliilosopher,  and  the  latter 
warndy  return(*d  it,  fnHpuuitly  addressing  liiin,  “The  aged 
daeohi  to  his  hrav(‘  and  beloved  son,  IVrtlu's.”  t  )iu‘ (‘xtraet 
troin  a  mueh  later  correspondence  between  tluuii,  will  plac(‘  this 
clearly  before  the  reader:  — 

“  It  is  tlirough  you,”  writes  Perthes  to  Jaeohi,  “that  T  have  attained 
to  the  conviction,  the  ndigious  certainty  which  1  now  eiijov,  and 
shall  tMijoy  througlu)ut  etin-nily ;  that  conviction  which,  thougli 
seeking,  you  had  not,  and  1  am  conijxdled  to  say,  have  not  vonrself 
\  et  tbund.  None  hut  you  persuaded  me  of  the  nothingiu'ss  of  self ; 
hut  that  which  you  have  not  been  ahh*  to  gras]),  to  sci/e,  or  retain 
with  your  head  or  with  ViUir  heart,  was  to  he  souglit  in  a  dinvlion 
ditierent  from  that  pursued  by  you.” 

It  was  through  Jacobi  also  that  IVrthcs  was  introduced  to 
the  family  id’  Mdthiifx  ("/(unh'fts — a  popular  religious  wiitt'r,  well 
known  in  (lennanv  as  the  “  Wandsbeck  ^Messenger,”  from  tlie 
little  ])lace  in  tin*  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg  where  In*  had 
tixed  his  D'sidiMKM*.  There  was  sometliing  peculiar  about 
(Jaudius,  sucli  as  we  nu'et  only  in  reformat ion-tinu's.  Prc'- 
emiiu'ntly  a  man  of  tin*  ju'ople,  he  wrote /(>/•  the  p(‘oph'.  Deeply 
convinc<‘d  of  the  realities  of  the  Ibble,  lu;  uttered  in  lioinely  lan¬ 
guage  .such  d(‘ep  truths  about  the  word  of  life,  as  W('nt  right  to 
tlu‘ heart  of  the  people,  and  such  eommon-sc'iise  ironi(‘s  about 
phih>sop]iy,  falsely  so  called,  and  nationalism,  as  woumh'd  it  as 
with  a  two-edgi‘d  sw'ord.  (^landius  had  taken  u  strong  hohl 
upon  the  (buinan  ])eople,  who  could  both  understand  and  led 
wliat  he  w  rot(‘,  and  long  after  his  death,  among  Protestants  and 
Koman  ('atludics,  Pertlu's  met  with  fruits  of  his  labours  in 
genuine,  honest,  warm-hearted  believers,  whom  he  liad  been 
instrumental  in  leading  away  from  “the  broken  cist(‘rns.”  Put 
whih' the  ( Jiristian  influence  of  (daudius  (‘ould  not  but  ])rove 
K'lieticial  to  a  man  like  Perthes,  he  was  there  also  brought 
into  contact  with  one,  wlio  through  life  remained  his  “good 
angtd,”  the  loveable,  the  admirable  Caro/in(\  a  woman  as  noble 
as  any  whose  history  ev(*r  adorned  the  records  of  donu'stic  life. 
C^iroliiic,  the  ehh'st  dauglitm'  of  Claudius,  had  bt'cm  brought  np 
in  retirement.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  had  evt'r  Ixs'ii  to  a 
Ixiarding-scluM)!,  nor  does  she  sivin  to  have  tnuch  cart'd  for  the 
excitt'inents  ot  lashitmable,  wtuddly,  or  religious  society.  Indct'd, 
lu'r  wht>le  longing  seenu'd  to  be  for  retirement;  and  though  the 
Lord  in  His  providence  appointed  to  ht*r  who  was  so  well  fitted 
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for  it,  a  inoro  tliaii  usually  busy  sphere,  all  her  life  lou^  she  h'li 
the  desire  after  (piiet,  where  the  tree  of  her  soul  nii^ht  strike  its 
r(K)ts  deep  aiul  wide.  Almost  every  letter  of  luas  bears  tes¬ 
timony  to  this.  e  will  only  give  one  extract,  by  way  of 
example : — 

‘‘When  our  busy  life  at  llaiubiirg  oeeurn'd  to  me,”  she  writes 
about  tweiity-oiie  years  after  lier  luarriaiije,  ‘‘I  felt  rather  diseouragtul, 
and  yet  I  am  eouvineed  that  my  work  there  is,  ou  the  whoh',  betttu- 
for  me  than  this  calm  blesst'iliiess.  (lod  has  led  me  by  a  vi'rv  dif¬ 
ferent  way  fiom  tliat  which  1  had  laid  out  for  myself,  bid  it  has  beim 
the  right  wav — this  1  not  only  bidieve  but  know;  lie  has  given  uu' 
in  labour  and  tumult  what  I  would  gladly  have  sought  and  found  in 
quiet  and  solitude.” 

To  ardent  piety'  she  joined  broad  syin])athies,  deep  love,  and 
a  singularly  cultivati'd  mind.  It  does  not  a})pear  that  slu‘  had 
studii'd  a  number  of  ics,”  but  she  knew  her  own  laiiouag:e  and 
history,  and  her  own,  as  W('ll  as  the  best  foreign  litiu-ature;  she 
passionately  lovi'd  music,  and — let  not  our  fair  readers  start — was 
an  excellent  housekeepcu’.  1  Vrthes  h'arned  to  love  lu‘r  ;  and  aflcu’ 
a  few  preliininaiy  ditlicullies  on  the  part  of  the  father,  tin*  noble 
girl  gave  her  wdiole  soul  to  him,  and  he  w’oii  that  gnmtest  of  all 
earthly  treasures,  a  [food  icife.  Let  the  remder  indulgi*  us  for  a 
little.  AVe  are  not  given  to  enthusiasm — a  critii^  is  a  piM  uliarly 
frigid  animal;  but  w’omen  like  (Caroline  aiv  not  Ireipiently'  met 
with,  and  w'e  love  to  dwell  on  her  character  and  (‘xcellenees. 
Her  warm  heart  clung  w  ith  all  its  fibres  to  her  husband.  Ib; 
imj)etuous,  energetic,  a  man  of  work  and  busiiu'ss;  she  gentle, 
afieetionati*,  a  soul  attuned  for  the  ])raises  ol‘h(‘r  (lod, — lu'i’  whole 
life  being  one  sweet  melody'.  She  w'as  just  the  helpmeet  for 
I’erthes;  she  proved,  indeed,  to  him  “abovi*  mbit's.”  W  ith  all 
that  tender  alfeetion  which  made  her  begrudgt'  oidv  the  neet's- 
saiy  want  of  more  of  Perthes’s  society',  shecouhl,  wdien  principle 
Was  at  stake,  be  not  only  decided  but  calm.  Indt'cd,  under  such 
cireuiiistauces,  Caroline  was  strongt'r  than  Pt'rthes  himself. 
A\  Oman  has  but  one  downy  to  bring :  it  is  lore,  A\  here 
another  is  sought,  where  either  of  the  part  it's  is  incapable  of 
love,  union  in  the  truest  sense  bt'comes  impossible.  True  /ore, 
we  mean  that  of  a  Christian,  is  the  eveugretm  wedding-gailand 
wliieh  makes  the  bride  alway's  beautiful,  the  eou|)Ie  always 
youthful,  and  life  aUvays  fresh.  It  is  the  only  rc'al  earthly 
treasuie  (iod  has  given  to  W'oinan  :  hers  is  pi’i'-emiin'iitlv  tin* 
domain  of  the  hcurt.  Full  of  deepest  fei'ling,  lu'r  heart  proves 
like  Ceres’s  horn,  show  ering  richest  fruit  all  around.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  lier  treasury'  she  brings  something  for  every'  season, 
the  best  adviser,  the  richest  comfort,  the  greatest  blessing  on 
earth  w'liich  a  merciful  Father  has  granted  us. 
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In  whatever  eireunistances  rai’oline  was  plaeed,  slie  afleniof], 
Rweeteii(‘(l,  and  iinpi’oved  tlieni  hv  her  womanly  ooura'rc  aiul 
love,  but,  above  all,  by  her  ebildlike  piety.  It  was  no  onlinary 
dowrv  of  love  she  brouf^bt  to  1  Vat  lies.  To  use  lier  own  ('X])r(s. 
sion,  sb('  liecame  bis  “lM)dy  and  soul.’’  And  IVrtbes  reeo<jiii/((l 
lier  full  valiu' — be  felt  it.  When  afterwards  be  iHUceiviHl  Iut 
strui^jjfle  in  the  busy  life  to  wbieb  she  bad  In'cn  and  bad  bojx'd 
always  to  rianain  a  strangt*r,  be  wrote  of  her : — 

“  AVhou  1  si'o  luT  lioldiu*'  fast  by  her  inward  life,  in  spitt*  of  tlu* 
anuovanet‘s  wbirh  the  tumult  and  distractions  of  her  daily  exist (Mioe 
too  often  cause  her,  and  also  fulfilling  the  outward  duties  (»f  her 
position  in  a  manner  so  stdf-denying,  kind,  and  noble,  she  imparts 
strength  to  me,  and  becomes  truly  my  guiding  angel  ’* 


Again, — 


“  1  apprehemhal  the  true  and  noble  nature,  the  lofty  spirit,  the 
life-h(*roism,  tlie  humility  of  heart,  and  the  pun*  piety  wliieh  now 
eonstitutt*  the  ha[)piness  and  blessing  of  my  life.” 

Her  first  lalKuir  of  love  was  gently  to  lead  her  husband  to  the 
Cross,  dbrougb  (’laudius,  IVrtbes  bad  become  introduced  to 
Vhnsfian  society,  but  it  rmnaiiK'd  to  her  to  jHUiit  to  that  “l><‘tter 
part  ”  wbieb  no  man  (‘ould  take  from  him. 

Wluui  we  write  about  Christian  society,  w’o  must  beg  the 
mider  to  umbTstand  what  we  mean.  In  gtmeral,  Christian 
society  on  the  (’ontinent  differs  va.stly  from  mucb  that  too  oft(‘n 
pass(‘s  for  it  in  the  ndigiims  w’orld  around  us.  It  is  the  union 
of  tbos('  who  lore  the  Lord,  and  xvbom  eommon  wants,  bo])es,  and 
engagmiu'iits  have  joiiu'd  together  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in 
a  “  foiaugn  land.”  ( diristianity,  in  the  broadest  smisi',  breaks 
down  all  barriers,  and  is  the  only  test  of  admission,  'fhere  is, 
indeed,  no  spiritual  flunkey  ism,  heresy-catching  sectarianism, 
and  other  importations  of  fashionable  novelties  from  the  world; 
but  a  giHlly  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  warmth  of  love  there 
charactiu’ize  the  Christian  life.  \Ve  know  that  in  the  eyes  of 
SOUK'  such  stat(‘ments  will  perhaps  expose  us  to  the  charge  of 
”  laxity;  ”  yet  would  we  gladly  bear  a  bundrc'd  times  the  dreaded 
charge,  ratlier  than  try  the  plan  of  tying  Samson  with  grcH'ii 
witbs.  lx‘t  him  carry  away  the  gates  of  the  city  on  hia 
shoulders !  We  would  rather  leave  the  separation  to  the  Lt>rd, 
and  read  and  learn  the  lesson  of  love.  Not  that  we  undervalue 
any  truth — CiikI  forbid! — but  that  xve  dread  lest  in  our  search 


after  truths  w^e  forget  the  truth,  and  cling  to  lifeless  forms  when 
the  spirit  of  loxe  and  of  life  has  long  fled  from  them.  Ibit  to 
ri'turn.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg  there  were  two 
distinct  (’hristian  circles,  to  both  of  which  IVrtbes  p)t  iutro- 
duci'd.  Ihere  was  Protestant  Holstein  with  its  Klopstock, 
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Counts Revcntlow  and  Bernstorff,  and  its  Xieolovins;  and  Catliolic. 
Munster  with  its  Bishop  Furstcnbern:,  its  Droste,  Stollx'rjr,  and 
princess  Gallitzin.  ant  ot  space  alone  prevents  our  i^ivin^  a 
sketch  of  these  personages,  and  yet  tliey  weri'  oidy  a  few  anion 
those  who  composed  the  Cliristian  circles  to  whicli  we  hav 
n'ferred.  (hie  sentence  only  about  the  Munster  diristians. 
They  were  Boinan  Catbolics  indeed,  but  they  were  also  pre¬ 
eminently  (diristians.  At  that  time  all  who  loved  the  truth 
opjxised  the  various  fonns  of  infidelity,  and  drt'w  close  to  each 
other.  In  the  Homan  Catliolic  eliureb  in  (iermany,men  arose  wlio 
were  tilled  with  tlie  spirit  of  Jansenism;  men  such  as  Hermes, 
Sjiiler,  and  others,  who  were  evangelical  Christians,  lovers  of  tlie 
liihle  and  of  liible-truth,  and  even  ardent  friends  of  Biblc-socie- 
ties,  though  Roman  Catholics  in  profession.  Of  course  their 
appearance  was  but  transient  in  tlie  Romish  church — tlu'v  were 
tirst  ignored,  then  set  aside,  and  finally  repudiated.  Berthes  felt 
singularly  attracted  by  them ;  and  to  the  real  good  which  ho 
derived  through,  and  discoveri'd  in  them  must  be  ascribed  a 
certain  amount  of  toleration  for  Roman-Catholicism  with  which, 
we  frankly  confess  it,  we  cannot  sympathize.  About  that  time, 
and  gradually,  he  was  led  to  deeper  spiritual  views :  “  an  inward 
TO'stliiig  and  striving  now  took  place  to  realize  in  himself,  as 
he  expressed  it,  ‘the  uncreated  Son  of  the  Father  as  in  rc'ality 
his  God.’ ’’  He  realized  it,  and  from  that  moment  this  reality 
bt'caiiie  the  mainspring  of  liis  life. 

A  |X'riod  of  unexampled  distress  now  came  over  the  P’atlierland. 
Long  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  incompetent  and  seltish  despots, 
the  nations  of  Phirope  had  longed  for  the  day  when  rights  and 
duties  would  at  last  be  understood  both  bv  rulers  and  ruh'd. 
Ihe  (lawn  of  the  French  Revolution  promisc‘d  much,  and  wjis 
accordingly  liailed  by  German  patriots.  But  as  tlu'  feature's  of 
that  movement  became  more  distinct,  a  vioh'iit  revulsion  to()k 
place.  Then  came  the  reign  of  Xapoleon,  whose  victorious 
legions  swept  like  a  luirricane  over  Germany.  J’robably  we 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  removed  from  these  events  to  judge 
calmly  of  their  good  and  of  their  evil  effects.  The  latter  were 
patent  at  the  time  ;  the  former,  like  the  bi'iiefits  of  the  (h'usades, 
could  only  appear  at  an  after  period.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
career  of  Napoleon  has  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  ])ctty 
despotisms  of  Europe — the  brutality  of  incompetence — the  kick 
the  donkey,  from  wliicli  they  will  lU'ver  recover.  But  the 
conqueror’s  unprincipled  ambition  in  destroying  not  only  Ger- 
wian  governments,  but  attempting  to  subjugate,  if  not  to  uproot 
Ciermanisin,  roused  that  ardent  patriotism  which  is  one  of  the 
Diost  prominent  characteristics  of  GeriTians.  Natiijnality  is  to 
them  an  ideal,  and  as  every  ideal,  became  the  object  of  pas- 
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sionatc  attachment.  Tlie  more  national  lile  was  stinted  and 
suppressed,  the  more  it  struck  inwards,  and  bi'came  r(‘al  entlni- 
siasni.  Had  it  Ixuni  less  a  passion  and  inurt'  a  ])raetieal  realitv, 
the  day-dreams  of  (iernean  patriots  would  st)oner  liave  j^ivoii 
place  to  the  enjoynii'iit  of  substantial  privile<^es.  When  \ajH>- 
leon  til's!  overran  (Jennany,  tlie  peojile,  belit'vinji^  that  tlieir 
ruh*rs  could  feel  like  themselves,  eaj^erly  answered  their  aj)|)cal 
and  rushed  to  arms.  They  had  yet  to  learn — what  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  repeat(‘d  deceptions  alone  could  teach  tluan — that 
despots,  like  .Jesuits,  have  no  nationality;  thev  have'  only 

scltishness.  All  the  cry  about  (ieriuany  ended  iii  the  Carls- 

*  % 

bad  decrees,  the  Vienna  conferences,  cS:c.,  when  fair  promises 
W('re  all  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  the  chains  which  had  hound 
the  people  W('re  only  riycti'd  more  finn  and  last.  Iturinu:  tlie 
Fnuich  wars,  IVrthes  became  the  centre  of  an  Intensely  (buinan 
circle  of  activity,  llis  correspondence  with  Ni(d)uhr,  (b’hres, 
.J(dianiu's  von  Miilh'r,  and  others,  shows  that  this  man  of  micr^w 
and  activity  knew  how  to  inspire  with  hojie  and  how  to  direct 
to  deeds  of  lu'roism.  In  his  own  sphere,  he  commenced  the 
])ublication  of  tlu'  “National  Museum,”  desionod  to  comhiue 
the  scattered  (lermaii  elements  (at  least  in  art,  science,  and 
lit('rature),  and  to  form  a  centre  of  attraction  fortiermaii  natleii- 
ality  and  lile.  llis  hojies  for  Germany  at  that  tinu'  were 
chielly  set  on  Prussia  ;  a  hope  in  which,  notwithstanding  late 
events,  we  art'  disposed  even  at  this  hour  to  share,  ^b'litally, 
morally,  and  socially,  that  country  contains  the  elements  el 
(ierman  strem^th  and  j^^randeur,  and  If  it  could  only  umh'rstand 
its  mission,  jnul  haye  the  couraire  and  strai;2:litforwardih'ss  to 
adopt  it,  it  alont*,  in  our  humble  opinion,  amon<2;  the  yarious 
coinpont'nt  ])nrts  of  ( lermany,  would  have  the  means  of  ri'aliziiig 
tht'  hopes  of  (uTiiian  jKitriots.  ( !  for  a  Charles  Albert,  or  a 
Victor  J’hnanuel — of  course,  ntutatis  mutandis — on  the  throne  ul 
Prussia. 

d  he  “National  Museum,”  which  reckoned  amono*  its  con¬ 
tributors  the  ablest  and  bravest  men  in  Germany,  exj)ircd  when 
Hamburg  became  annexed  to  the  hTencli  empire.  Some,  like 
(ioethe,  who  in  the  death-thri)es  of  his  country  could  write 
tragedies,  had  never  taken  part  in  it;  others,  like  Miiller,  had 
Ih'cu  captivated  by  a  condescending  conversation  with  the  coii- 
cpieror  of  Kurope.  During  the  French  occupation  commerce 
was  necessarily  at  a  perfect  stand-still,  and  Hamburg  was  almost 
ruiiu'd.  At  last  came  the  hour  of  temporary  deliverance.  Iho 
h  rench  had  to  withdraw,  and  the  Pussians  were  welcomed  as  the 
wiviours  ot  Hamburg,  if  not  of  Germany.  JVrthes  liinKsell.  it 
is  remarkable,  had  too  irtueh  sagacity  even  in  the  hour  ot  greatest 
need,  to  expect  real  deliverance  from  Kussia.  AVe  are  told, 
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“  For  tlie  dclivoranoc  of  Gorniiiny,  and  tliroiigli  it  of  luiropo, 
rorthes  trusted  little  to  lliissiau  intoiftTenee.  He  lookt'd  to 
united  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  (Jerinan  nation  itself/*  Tiie 
jov  of  tlie  Hamburgers  was  however  hut  sliert-lived.  “That 
wild  fellow,  Havoust,’*  as  the  Kniiieror  of  Austria  ealled  him, 
inarched  with  French  to  rt'eapture  the  eity.  Ih'trayi‘(l 

bv  the  rtussians,  forsaken  hy  those  in  whom  tluy  had  hojied  t(» 
find  allies,  the  Hamburgers  could  not  oiler  protracted  resist¬ 
ance.  In  the  atteni})ts  at  delenee,  as  formerly  in  those  of 
Wping  alive  the  s])irit  of  Germanism,  Ferthes  was  one  of  the 
most  active,  and  hence  one  of  the  most  noted  enemii's  of  Framv. 
Hitherto,  Caroline  had  only  shone  in  the  circle  of  her  family. 
All  her  woman’s  energies  and  courage  were  now  taxed,  ’fho 
quiet,  retiring,  loving  Caroline,  was  now  to  appiuiras  the  (mdur- 
ing,  animating,  noble,  and  devoted  German  wife  and  mother, 
llie  scenes  constantly  enacting  during  the  bombardment  of 
Hamburg  can  more  readily  be  eoneeived  than  (h'seribed. 
Indeed,  such  fi'clings  and  (‘xpcriciua\s  must  be  /im/ ;  they  cannot 
bo  tuhl.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Caro- 
hue: — 


“  From  the  0th  of  Alay,  Perthes  had  not  undressed  for  one-and- 
twenty  nights,  and  during  that  period  had  never  laid  down  in  bed. 
I  was  in  daily  anxiety  for  his  life.  He  was  only  occasionally,  and 
that  half  an  hour  at  a  tinu',  in  the  house.  The  tliri'e  younger  child¬ 
ren  were  at  Wandslx'fk  with  inv  mother,  the  four  tdder  were  with 
me,  because  they  could  not  have  been  removed  without  force.  I 
had  no  man  on  the  premises  ;  all  were'  cm  guard  J\'o])h‘  wen' 'eon- 
Ktantly  coining  in  to  eat  and  drink,  for  none  of  our  aeipiaintanees 
kept  house  in  the  city.  1  had  laid  sacks  tilled  villi  straw  in  the 
large  parlour,  and  thei’e,  night  and  day,  lay  burghers  who  came  in  by 
turns  to  snatch  a  short  repose.  .  .  Hay  and  night  I  was  on  the 
balcony  to  see  if  Jh'rthes  or  any  of  our  ndations  wi*re  carried  by 
among  the  wounded.  At  the  time  when  the  cannonading  was 
loudest,  and  the  greatest  terror  and  anxiety  prevaih'd  h*st  the  breiich 
should  land,  Pertlies  sent  to  desire  that  1  would  instantly  s(*nd  him 
a  certain  small  ])ox  that  lav  on  his  writing-table.  As  1  was  running 
down  the  stairs  with  tlu'  box  in  mv  hand,  I  telt  sure  that  it  was 
filled  with  poison.  1  desired  the  messenger  to  wait,  and  went  to  iny 
room  to  decide  what  1  ought  to  do,  for  this  great  matter  was  thus 
coinniitted  to  me:  it  was  a  dreadful  moment.  Aly  horror  lest 
lerlhes  should  fall  alive  into  the  haiuls  ot  the  I  n'iich,  oveiyanje  me; 
and  it  appeared  to  mo  that  God  could  not  be  angry  with  him  tor  not 
''illing  this;  and  then  the  injustict^  ol’niy  deciding  a  inaller  betvNceu 
niui  and  his  (Jod  seemed  so  great,  that  with  trembling  hands  and 
knees,  1,  in  (Jod’s  name,  gave  the  box  to  the  iiK'ssengiT.  Alaiiy 
hours  elapsed  before  I  heard  anything  turthcr.  It  icdn  poison,  and 
poison  prepared  for  the  purpose  1  had  feUircd  ;  but  not  for  lerthcs, 
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who  ftsHurod  me  bt't’ore  (Joel  that  he  i«liouhl  not  have  thoimlit  it 
lawful.” 

At  last  tlic  French  entered  the  city,  and  Caroline  and  her 
family,  and,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  IVrthea  himstdf  escaped— 
the  latter,  “  a  rt'bers  death  by  the  hangmairs  hand.” 

While  the  fugitives  were  seeking  a  place  (d‘  safety,  the 
f  rench  seale<l,  se(juestrat('d,  or  pliinderi'd  evi'rything  belong- 
ing  to  them.  Without  any  ready  money  for  the  support  of  his 
W'ife  or  family,  without  any  means  to  fultll  his  engagements, 
Ix'ing  umdde  to  press  his  demands  in  the  French  dominions, 
lh*rthes  was  reduced  from  comparative  opulence  to  beggary. 
Ibit  he  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  inactive,  nor  was  Farolin(‘’s 
the  heart  to  be  crushed  in  sorrow’  and  despair.  His  aifairs  in 
Hamburg  he  committed  to  the  entire  charge  of  his  trusty 
friend  and  partner  in  busiiu'ss,  Hesser  ;  and,  through  careful 
management,  not  only  were  all  obligations  discharged,  but  ulti- 
mat(‘ly  a  considerable  part  of  his  pro}>erty  was  rescued.  Hut  no 
s<»oner  had  Perthes  ])laced  his  wife  and  family  in  com})arative 
safety  in  a  “  damp  garden-house,  w’ith  its  twelve  w  indows  to 
the  ground  and  unprovided  w’ith  shntters,” — without  proper 
means  of  sustenance  (“bread,  soap,  salt,  oil,  and  so  forth,  wtuo 
not  to  be  had  within  four  miles  ....  for  eighteen  weeks  wo 
had  neither  uu'at  nor  white  bread  in  the  house”),  w  ith  (  arolino 
near  her  (‘ontimunent,  and  no  physician  nearer  than  twelve  (tr 
fifteen  miles,- -than  he  had  to  go  forth  again  into  the  world. 
The  parting  and  the  separation  we  need  not  describi*.  Hut 
despite  her  trials,  Candine’s  courage  not  only  kept  up,  but  she 
kmwv  how’  to  cheer  her  husband,  l^et  one  example  sufhee : — 


“  At  this  tinu*  tidings  came  from  Hamburg  that  a  geiicral  pardon 
had  been  proclaimed.  Ten  men,  how’ever,  were  excepted,  among 
whom  was  l\‘rthes.  ‘  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  my  beloved 
Perthes,*  w  rote  Caroline,  ‘  that  your  name  stands  among  the  names 
of  the  fen  enemies  of  the  tyrant.’  ” 


Hut  what  with  the  interru])ted  communication  and  the  exag¬ 
gerated  reports  circulated,  (’aroline's  mind  was  at  last  filled 
with  dark  for(dH)dings.  Left  alone  with  her  eight  chihlren, 
for  months  without  hearing  from  IVrthes,  in  view  of  what 
RtH'ined  to  her  likely  to  become  her  death-bed,  she  felt  and  wrote 
ns  it  she  could  not  survive  any  further  se])aration  from  him. 
Hut  in  the  niiilst  of  all  these  sorrows  her  faith  remained  finn, 
nnd  ns  on  the  one  hand  she  wished  in  the  event  of  Perthes  s 


death  to  know’  his  views  regarding  the  children,  so  on  the  other 
she  communicated  her  ow’ii  directions  in  case'  of  her  sudden 
nunoval : — 


“  Perthes,  my  dear  Perthes  1  to  fulfil  your  slightest  wish  would  be 
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ni?  only  pleasure,  were  you  to  be  taken  from  me,  and  T  were  to  have 
the  misery  ot  beinj!^  left  in  the  world  without  you.  Tell  me  then 
more  of  your  views  regarding  the  children,  and  of  what  1  can  do  to 
please  you.” 

Ill  another  letter : — 

“I  have  the  firm  conviction,  that  iny  trust  in  God  will  never  fail, 
blit  I  cannot  always  rejoice  iii  the  will  of  God,  and  1  cannot  make 
up  mv  mind  to  resign  you  without  tears,  and  w  ithout  the  deepest 
anp^uish :  you  are  too  entirely  my  all  in  this  world  ;  but  believe  me, 
1  do  not  murmur,  I  only  weep,  and  1  am  yours  for  eternity.” 

Finally,  on  another  occasion  : — 

“  I  struggle  ever  more  and  more  to  keep  thought  and  fancv,  heart 
and  yearning,  uiuler  control ;  but,  oh !  my  belov(‘d,  I  suffer  iuex- 
pn^ssibly !  .  .  .  .  1  tell  you  everything,  for  you  should  know  how 

things  actually  stand,  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  what  is  right  in 
the  circumstances  ;  but  1  do  not  w  rite  thus  to  induce  you  to  draw 
back.  1  take  (xod  to  witness,  who  is  more  to  me  than  even  you 
an‘,  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  but  your  duty.” 


At  last,  that  season  of  horrid  doubt  and  uneiTtainty'  termi¬ 
nated:  the  French  WTre  driven  hack,  and  (\irolifie  and  JV'rtlies 
returned  to  their  liome,  liaving  liow'over  buried  one  of  tlu'ir 
children  in  Kiel.  Then  began  the  political  reaction,  when  the 
crowned  heads  met  and  conferred;  the  peojile  ti’usti'd  and  w'ore 
disajipoiiited,  and  at  last  came  to  long  for  another  Xapoleon,  or 
to  look  ho])efully  to  outbreaks  in  Sjiain,  (irec'ce,  and  Italy  ,  as 
affording  their  only  prospect  of  deliverance.  Into  these  contro¬ 
versies  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  at])resent  to  enter, 
the  more  .so  as  Perthes,  although  dec'jilv  inti'rested  and  actively' 
engaged  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  occupied  an  inter¬ 
mediate  political  as  w'ell  as  ecclesiastical  ])osition,  wdiich  to  us 
appears  undetin ('d  and  not  quite  inti'lligihle.  Ib'  is  conscious 
of  the  wants  and  rights  of  the  pi'ople,  hut  he  si'cms  to  hesitate 
and  fear,  and  concentrates  idl  his  hopes  on  the  governments. 

From  the  ])olitical,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  religious  (pie.stions 
in  which  Perthes  felt  so  deeply  mtere.sted.  The  struggle  against 
Rationalism  ceased  to  be  doubtful  w'hen  SchleiermachiT  ajipc'ared. 
Perthes,  whose  practical  mind  had  never  hc'en  tortured  with 
speculative  difficulties,  could  not  fully'  sympathize  w'ith  tlm 
manifestations  of  aw'akening  life  in  the  theological  world,  lo 
him  it  was  a  (piestion  of  a  whole  Pibh*  or  no  Pible  at  all. 
Prom  the  first  he  had  taken  a  deep  intiuvst  in  the  I hble  Society. 
Its  prellniinary'  meetings  in  (iermanv  were  ludd  in  his  hou.sc', 
and  throughout  lie  rendered  most  inqiortant  services  to  its  cause. 
^Mth  a  clearness  of  discernmeul,  rare  in  those  times,  he  i>ro- 
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l(*.st(‘cl  apraiiist  any  altoinpt  to  employ  the  theatre  as  “a  moans 
of  rousing  religious  h'eling,”  while  he  earnestly  (lesidcratnl 
“  popular  works  hy  which  the  dormant  (liristian  conM*iousnoss 
might  be  rcviv<‘d.”  I'rom  the  very  first,  he  had  felt  the  doop 
chasm  wliich  separati'd  man  natural  Irom  man  sj>iritual :  and  ho 
could  not  hut  ]H‘rceive  in  the  (dlorts  to  bridgt'  that  gulph  nioro 
tentatives  indicating  an  initiatory  stage.  At  the  outset  of  his 
Christian  course,  he  had  written  to  Jacobi : — 

“Christianity  is  a  free-j^ift  investitun',  and  in  Christianity  all 
is  ^iven  hy  the  ^rac(‘  of  (lod  and  received  hy  lov(* ;  whih*  in  lu'alhoii- 
isni,  all  is  nature,  and  every  product  is  in  self.  The  relii^ious  fe«‘liiii;s 
of  men  appi‘ar  as  if  begotten  by  nature  alone;  every  creature  as  if 
self-created,  is  to  stand  only  u|)on  its  own  feet;  man  is  to  eiijov  all 
thinjjjs,  and  to  resist  or  endure  all  unavoidahh*  evil  with  a  >tretigth, 
whose  origin  is  in  himstdf.  lleatluMiism  and  Christianity  exliaiist 
everything;  and  that  which  lies  hidween,  call  it  hy  what  naim*  vou 
ph‘as(*,  is  a  mere  inconsistent  fragment — men*  patchwork  and  vanitv, 
resulting  either  in  di'spondcucy  or  in  pride.” 

Thnuighout  ho  preserved  the  same  clearness,  and  although 
ac(piaintanc(‘ship  with  Neander  and  others  may  have  h'd  him 
to  he  more  tolerant  of  the  “  Scientific  Thecdogy,”  he  never  could 
sympathize  with  it.  A  sense  of  sin,  engendering  humility, 
humility  leading  to  a  sense  of  need,  and  the  latt(‘r  again  to 
(’hrist, — such  were  the  experimental  tiieses  of  his  theology. 
Hear  him : — 

“  He  who  has  not  felt  the  internal  working  of  a  great  mv.4(*ry, 
which  is  ever  alienating  us  from  (Jod,  will  never  attain  to  that  hu- 
militv  without  which  th(‘ savingvirtnc  of  thcAtonemcnt  is  inaccessible. 
The  tlcsh  is  not  the  root  of  evil,  pride — pridi'  is  the  real  devil.  To 
every  one  who  ignort‘s  th(‘  redemption  through  CJhrist,  history  be- 
emnes  one  immensi*  tangled  skein,  and  cverv  philosophical  system,  a 
sum  in  arithmetic  ;  the  correctness  of  each,  for  want  of  ju’oot,  can 
TK'ver  he  asct'rtaiiu'd.  Impiiries  into  the  nature  of  the  dVinity  ami 
(»t  our  Lord,  into  Keih'inptioii  and  Atonement,  are  gr(*at  and  nobhx 
hut  the  craving  in  which  they  originate  is  scientilic,  not  spiritual.” 

Again : — 

“  I  he  most  elevated  as  well  as  the  most  grovelling  natiin's.  lu'cd  a 
Helper  and  a  3lediator  in  order  to  rise  ;  and  he  wlio  is  unconscious 
ot  this,  wearies  himsidt  out  in  ineffectual  endt'avours.  I'or  hijii  who 
in  the  anguish  ot  his  heart,  cries  out,  ‘  1  am  a  miserable  sinner,’  ami 
stretches  forth  his  arms  to  the  Saviour,  for  him  1  sav,  Christ  died. 
Ihnv  ch>stdy  then  is  taith  in  the  Kedeemer  allied  with  the  realization 
of  one’s  own  sinfulness.” 

Not  that  Perthes  woidd  have  quashed  scientific  inquiry.  Pti 
the  contrary,  his  letters  to  his  son  Matthew,  when  studying 
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theology,  arc  full  of  oncouragoinoiit  pcrsoually  to  iiujuiiv, 
coupled  with  earnest  admonitions  to  seek  genuine  iieart-hninility 
-the  foot^tool  in  Ik'rtlics’s,  and  we  take  leave  to  add,  in  our 


opinion; 


on  which  we  kneel  to  the  Redeemer. 


In  181 S,  Caroline’s  eldest  daughter,  and  the  year  following, 
her  second  daughter  was  married,  and  at  the  same  time,  iier 
eldest  son  lett  for  the  university,  hrom  tludr  eorrespomhuiee 
we  gather  the  history  of  the  family.  Her  letters  to  lier  daugh¬ 
ters  are  expressions  of  maternal  eare,  wisdom,  and  love.  She 
advises  them  on  their  domestic  ivlations,  in  their  sjiiritual  dilli- 
culties,  and  at  seasons  of  distress.  She  is  their  most  intimate 
and  atfeetionatc  friend.  The  eorres])oudenee  with  the  stiahmt 
of  divinity  is  jointly  carried  on  by  Candine  iiiid  IVrthes. 
Tlie  fatlier  gives  sound  advice,  and  while  (‘iieouragiiig  Ids  .son 
in  all  reverent  iiujuiries,  ever  ])oints  him  to  tlie  Word  and  to 
the  need  of  heart-humility.  Tlie  mother  s])(‘aks  to  the  lu'art 
and  gently  h'ads  him  to  the  C’ros.  We  will  frankly  confess  that 
comparing  tlie  letters  of  IVrthes  and  Caroline,  we  prefer  the 
latter.  AVe  teel  that  their  effect  on  our  own  he;irt  wonld  have 
Wn  the  deepest.  In  great  things  inid  in  small,  she  was  his 
adviser:  how  to  keep  his  room  and  clothes,  how  to  amuse  him¬ 
self,  how  to  spend  the  Lord’s  day,  how  to  study,  and  howto 
sock  after  the  truth.  Here  are  one  or  two  8})eeiniens  ; — 


“Iliavefound  it  better  not  to  think  of  on(‘’s  self  so  innch,  hat 
rather  to  thir.k  more  of  (loci,  and  tt)  long  (*arncstly  afttT  Him  ;  and 
it  we  have  falliMi,  to  rise  at  once  and  go  on,  tiaisting  in  (iod:  thus 
we  are  continually  advancing,  by  (Jod’s  grace,  towards  a  pt‘ac(‘fnl  and 
blessed  end.  The  Princess  (lallitzin  once  said  to  im*,  from  her 
iumost  soul,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  her  insullu-imicy,  ‘  Hut  I  will 
still  xviU'  This  word  often  recurs  to  me,  and  cluuu’s  me  when  I  am 
east  down.  We  often  hecome  more  fren*  and  haj)py  when  we  look  at 
ourselves  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  detail.” 

Again : — 

“  Socrates  thouglit  that  inward  peace  was  not  to  be  attained  until 
a  man  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  (Vnfueius  has  placed  the 
goal  still  farther  forward  ;  but  I  do  wrong  in  referring  to  Socrates 
and  Confucius  when  we  have  Christ ;  consider  it  i!ien  as  unsaid.  I 
always  take  comfort  from  that  man  in  the  (lospel  to  whom  our  Lord 
Christ  said,  that  he  must  hrlirve  btd’oro  could  h(‘  h(*lj)e(l ;  and  who 
replied  to  him,  ‘  Jiord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.’  J  his  is  all 
that  we  can  do,  and  where  we  can  do  nothing,  Cod  is  ever  rt‘ady 
to  aid ;  besides,  there  may  be  much  unrest  and  unbelief  in  the  head 
whilst  the  lu'art  holds  firmly  bv  its  anchor.  ‘  (jod  is  love,  Jiml  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  (iod.’  I  know  of  nothing  more 
^‘ertain,  imperfect  as  our  love  must  needs  be  here  below. 

And  finally  : — 
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“  I  believe  with  you  that,  in  order  to  deal  honestly  with  your 
futun'  eongrejj;ation,  and  with  your  own  understanding,  you  must 
diliL'ently  investi^^ate,  in  order  that  you  may  come  to  the*  sti'adtast 
knowled'^e,  ami  the  clear  consciousness,  ‘  tliat  in  Christ  .Icsus  art» 
hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  ;  ’  but  1  also  trust  in  God  that,  if 
vou  wrestle  and  strive  earnestly,  He  will  "ive  you  a  yearninu;  and  a 
Htt‘adfast  faith  by  which  He  will  carry  on  the  work  of  j^race  in  vour 
heart,  even  when  your  understanding  labours  under  perplexity.”* 

Thus  nobly  did  this  bravo  German  mother  guide  lier  son. 
l)ut  she  was  soon  to  be  removed  from  the  land  of  unrest  and 
dimness  to  her  own  home  of  love.  The  sorrows  and  cares 
of  luu*  life  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  heart-disease.  How  she 
sutfered  and  bore,  and  how  those  around  her  hoped,  feared,  and 
ju-ayed,  uvvd  not  be  detailed  by  us.  “On  the  ‘J8th  August, 
lS‘dl,  shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  put  an  end 
to  Candiiie’s  life,  so  suddenly,  that  no  pressure  of  the  hand,  no 
word  or  look  ol‘  love,  gave  token  of  farewell  to  those  around  her.” 
Lay  her  in  silence  into  her  silent  grave ; — hush  I  hers  was  not  a 
life  or  death  for  noisy  demonstrations  of  sorrow, — hers  was  one 
for  much  silent  weeping.  Lo !  many  flow  ers  spring  up  by  her 
gravt' — rt'ijtfiiscaf  in  jxnr  till  the  blessed  Hesurrect  ion-morning  I 
She  was  a  woman,  a  w  ife,  a  mother — in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  terms.  AVe  confess  it,  with  Caroline  ceases  our  intiuvst  in 
Perthes’s  familv  life.  He  lived  other  twenty-two  years  ;  married 
again,  apparently  a  wry  worthy,  excellent  woman  ;  ”  begat 
sons  and  daughters  but  to  us  he  is  henceforth  only  interesting 
as  a  public  man,  and  specially  as  the  eminent  publisher,  and  in 
that  position  we  shall  now'  briidly  introduce  him  to  the  reader. 

Immediately  after  Caroline’s  death,  Perthes  carried  out  a 
resolution  w'hi(di  he  liad  long  entertained.  He  gave  uj)  Ids 
Hamburg  business  to  his  partner  and  brother-in-law',  Poser, 
and  setth'd  in  Gotha,  beside  his  married  daughters,  to  commence 
his  life  anew  as  a  [)ublisher.  (iotha  was  a  genuine  little  (ierinaii 
town.  Tlu'  burglu'rs  were  divided  into  guilds,  and  carefully 
watclu'd  each  other’s  privileges.  In  18:20,  the  whole  town 
assembled  to  gaze  upon  the  first  diligence  which  made  its 
entrance.  Hroll  figures  were  those  tall,  gaunt,  ducal  guardsmen, 
with  their  immense  cloaks,  boots,  sjmrs,  and  sw'ords.  Six 
unitbrms,  however,  suflieed  for  the  whole  corps,  as  the  burgliers 
in  turn  traiisfigurt'd  themstdves  into  guards.  A  droll  figure 
was  that  little  man  on  his  little  pony*  wlio  jjorsonated  the  escort 
once  accordinl  to  the  waggoners  on  their  j)assage  through  the 
Iburingian  forest — of  which,  however,  only  the  remembrance 
and  th('  tax  wi're  prest'rvtHl.  I  troll  figures  w'ert‘  these  Gymnasium 
cln>ri>ters.  who  in  their  black  cloaks  and  three-corneri‘d  liats 
sang  every  A\  ednesdav  and  Saturday  before  the  doors  ul  the 
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weiilthv,  to  gain  their  iieedeil  support.  And  a  droll  tigure  was 
the  town’s  watchman  with  his  lantern,  his  cloak,  liis  slick,  his 
loiiff  and  his  nightly  admonition,  “  Tut  out  Hre,  put  out 
li«dR,  that  no  evil  chance  to-night  ;  and  praise  wc  God  the 
Lord."  It  was  in  this  little  town,  that  Perthes  resolved  to  bring 
to  light  the  historical  and  theological  treasures  ol‘  Germany. 
To  those  two  branches  of  literature  did  he  dedicate  himself. 
He  had  always  possessed  a  i)eculiar  faculty  of  attracting  around 
and  to  himself  the  greatest  minds  in  the  Fatherland.  Sdebuhr, 
Sc'hlegol,  Voss,  Stolberg,  Klopstock,  Claudius,  and  dacidu,  had 
been  all  along  his  intimate  friends,  llis  tirst  undertaking  was  to 
I’uriiish  a  scries  of  historical  works,  writt(‘n  by  the  ablest  histo¬ 
rians,  under  the  editorship  of  Ukert  and  Ileeren.  ‘Tlu'  learned 
reader  knows  how  thoi'oughly  he  succeeded  in  this,  despite  all 
dirticultics.  He  published  a  number  of  first-rate  historit‘s  of 
modern  European  states,  besides  many  valuable  smaller  works 
most  of  them  being  really  standard  hooks.  Might  not  something 
similar  be  attempted  in  our  own  country  y  Certainly  such 
works  are  at  least  iiet'ded.  Equally  interesting  and  even  more 
im}K)rtant  was  his  activity  as  a  theological  publislier.  Witli- 
out  attempting  chronologically  to  arrange*  the  issues  from  his 
press,  we  notice  here  four  distinct  series,  besides  the  new  “  Theo¬ 
logical  Magazine,’*  which  he  originated,  since  so  well-known  as 
the  “  Studien  und  Kritikeii.”  The  first,  or  historical  series, 
embraced  besides  the  works  of  Meander,  Ullmann’s  “  lielbrmers 
before  the  lleformation,”  Henry’s  “Life  of  Calvin,”  Schmidt’s 
“Life  of  Tauler,”  Rudelbach’s  “  Savonareda,”  Pajjeucordt’s 
“Coladi  Kienzi,”  and  many  others,  not  forgetting  Ritter’s  great 
work  on  the  “  History  of  Philosophy.”  Tht*  second,  oi’  (‘X(‘getical, 
contained  commentaries,  such  as  those  of  Tholuck  and  I  mbreit ; 
the  third,  or  dogmatic,  embraced  the  works  of  Xitzsch,  Twesteii, 
‘Sack,  JSartorius,  e'ec.  ;  the  fourth,  or  miscellaneous,  works  by 
hunani,  Horner,  Lisco,  Olshausen,  and  many  others.  It  was 
Perthes’s  peculiar  merit  not  only  to  have  given  to  the  world 
works  of  such  sterling  value,  but  to  have  evoked  them,  and  with 
his  advice  assisted  in  their  composition.  Thus  it  was  In*,  who 
after  having  read  Neander’s  “Julian,”  had  the  nu'iit  and  the 
honour  of  suggesting  to  him  to  write  his  “  Univtasal  Church 
History.”  The  correspondence  between  ^seaiuh*!’  and  Perthes, 
which  constitutes  to  us  one  of  the  must  [)recious  portions  ot  these 
volumes,  abundantly  shows  how  much  encouragi'd  the  latiier  ()1 
modern  church  history  felt  by  Perthes,  and  how  dev'[)ly  in¬ 
debted  he  was  to  his  practical  sagacity.  M  ell  niight  the  good 
^icolovius  write  about  Xeander  to  Perthes:  “M  hen  I  coiisidei 
the  strange  individualities  at  work  Ik'Ix* — when  1  look  at  this 
Wonderful  man  of  God,  with  his  inward  dignity  and  outward 
K.S. — VOL.  XII. 
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helplessness,  it  often  secins  as  if  you  and  T  wore  esp(‘(iallv  ap- 
jMunted  t(»  support  him.”  Ajrain,  it  was  he,  wlio  in  order  to 
ecmnteract  tlie  tendeneii'S  of  the  Uationalistie  journals,  planned 
the  “  Stu(li(‘n  und  Kritiken  ”  (TheoloLcieal  Studies  and  lievic'wx  , 
and  enj;a<^od  the  four  h'adiuji;  ludievint^  (heolo<^ians  of  ( Jcrinanv, 
rilniann,  rmhndt,  Idiekin  and  Xitzseh,  as  its  editors.  ll,,\v 
mueh  they  wen'  indebted  to  him,  we  oath(*r  from  their  own 
statement  :  “  Ik'rthes  was  more  than  tlu'  publisher  of  oar 

jx'riodieal ;  he  was  tlu'  eouns(‘llor  and  fi'llow-ltibourer  of 
sinet're  friends  the  editors.”  In  truth,  he  WtOs  laro^dy  instru¬ 
mental  in  t'VokiuL!;  the  theolo^n*eal  writings  and  IbnniiiLr  the 
tIu'oh>^ieal  thinkinu*  of  his  aufc' ;  tlu'  lilx'ral  ])atr(»n  of  youn(> 
jiutliors,  the  steady  friend  of  all  (iod-h'arino'  tlu'olotj^ians,  the 
anh'iit  admirer  of  litt'rature,  takino^  hii^h  and  stt'ady  aim,  not 
eloirired  by  any  nu'reenary  motives,  he  well-desc'rvi'd,  and,  as 
evei’v  honest,  rii^ht  doin^  man  will  do,  he*  obtained  tin'  apjuo- 
l>ation  of  authors  and  readi'rs  and  a  lar;4-e  amount  of  even  e(tin- 
mereial  sueci'ss.  AV(‘  had  markt'd  many  otlu'r  facts  and  ])a‘"^a;j:es 
for  our  reaih'rs ;  iinh'ed,  we  are  almost  afraid  to  say,  hownuuiv: 
ln>w  his  inner  lile  developc'd — how'  he  Ix'lieved  and  lov('d,  and 
strove  with  weapons  not  of  bigotry,  but  of  lio*ht  ai^ainsl  Ihitiona- 
lism,  and  tln'ii  aj;-ainst  its  natural  sue(‘essor,  Strauss  and  liis 
seliool — how  h('  took  an  interest  in  the  foundation  of  jnvdiile  re- 
formatiu'ies — how  he  watedu'd  the  “  KvaiiLj^elieal  Manaziin',”  so 
promi^iiiL!^  at  first,  but  wliose  narrow-minded  seetarianisni 
alii'iiated  even  Nc'amh'r:  but  we  must  forbe  ar.  In  the  niifbt  of 
his  numi'rous  (h'seendants,  he'  died  JS(h  !Mav,  ISI'h  and  his 
(‘lid  was  “  p('rf(‘(‘t  ]U'aee.”  (io,  thou,  and  do  liki'wisi'! 

And  now,  kindly  re'aders,  who  have  followe'd  us  so  ionp^and  so 
far,  h't  us  hav('  a  partinp^  word.  We  have  not  aee'oniplishod 
our  task,  if  wr  part  simply  iinpressinp^  you  with  tin'  fact,  that  in 
(n'rmany  tlu'ri'  is  mueh  precious  familv  and  rc'ligiems  lih',  not- 
withstandiiip;  tlu'  din  (d‘our  tlu'olo^ieal  and  other  L»‘am('ko('p('rs ; 
and  that  (’andine  and  Ih'rtlu's  wc'iv  p^ood,  noble  and  hiave — that 
they  d(‘serv('d  W('ll  (d’  tlu'ir  f('llow-m('n.  bA’erv  biourtiphy,  it 
useful,  must  have  some'  ^rand  meaninp^  and  ol>j('('t.  Tin'  history 
of  a  p^ivat  and  practical  man,  lu'sidc's,  is  very  mueh  the  history  of 
his  country  for  the  j>eriod.  fn  the  biographies  of  ( 'hahm'rs  and  of 
IV'rtlu's,  Messrs,  (^>nstal>le  have  furnished  ns  with  tin'  relipfious 
history  of  Scotland  and  of  f  h'rmanv  at  that  time.  Theia' are  matiy 
points  of  similarity  het  wi'en  tlie  two  men;  only  the  om*  was 
j)r('-emin('ntly  Seoteh,  tlu''  other  ])r('-emiiumtlv  (h'rinan.  Me 
are  the  betti'r  for  works  of  this  kind  ;  the  life*(d‘  a  truly  p:reat 
man  is  m'vi'r  atui  over — it  contains  eternal  s('('d,  which  the 

wind  (*arri('s  hither  and  thither,  hut  which  ^^ill  take  root  in  a 
eonpfi'iiial  soil  and  yet  bear  a  ricdi  harvest.  His  lio})e  and  taith, 
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his  snnpatliios  ami  striigp^los,  liis  aciiioviincnts  and  works, 
must  Ix' ours  also.  Such  oxainplos  not  only  on  la  r^^'  tlio  iiiiml, 
but  rctVesli  the  heart,  break  down  pivjndioi's,  cheer  and  encour¬ 
age  under  diiliculties,  and  stiinulale  to  Christian  and  onergfolic 
action. 

Alter  all  that  wo  have  said,  it  is  not  roejuisiteto  add  anvlliin^ 
ill  comiucndation  of  tlie  volumes.  We  would  not  on  anv  account 
part  with  them  ;  \ve  hope  to  read  them  a<»*aiii  and  a^^am.  They 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  educated  of  both  sexes. 
The  translation  and  condensation  are  excellent,  although  some 
piirticulars  about  the  political  events  of  those  days, — specially 
in  connexion  with  the  Hanseatic  towns — inig^ht  ])crhaps  be 
omitted.  We  have  only  one  desideratum  hdi  us:  that  in 
future  editions,  if  at  all  possible',  Vol.  I.  should  he  enriched 
with  a  portrait  of  Perthes,  and  Vol.  11.  with  one  ol’  Caroliiu'. 


Art.  III. — ^[anucl  de  Vhistoirc  ties  ConcUcs ;  ou,  Truitc  T}ieo1iuii(/ut\ 
Do(jm(d\(juc^  Critique^  Anal  if  vt  Chvonohujhfuc  dot  (hncilcs  ct 

(lea  St/iiodt^a.  (^Maniutl  of  the  Uiatorif  if  Co  unci  Is),  by  b.  F. 

Guerin.  Peuxieme  Edition.  2  toinc's.  Paris:  iSotl. 

2.  ILandbuch  oiler  Conedien.  Jos.  Ciiowanetz.  Aaeliiai:  185(>. 
ConciUcn-f/cschichle.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Jlefele.  2  vols.  Freiburg: 


WiiAT  is  the  value  of  the  (\juncils  of  the  church  ?  As  an 
integral  and  vital  jiortion  of  ecclesiastical  history,  tlieir  vahu'  is 
too  groat  to  be  easilv  over-estimated,  but  as  an  institution  we 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  r(‘gard  them  highly.  hile  there 
are  spec  it  ic  and  valid  objections  on  our  i)art,  as  Pi’otestants,  to 
piirtieulur  synods,  classed  by  Pomanist  divines  amongst  the 
general  Councils  of  the  chiu’ch,  and  which  claim  peculiar 
deference  under  that  (dassitication,  we  must  coidess  ji  more 
than  common  repugnance  as  scriptural  Chi'istians  to  the  recog-^ 
aitioii  of  the  institution  itself  as  an  autlioritativc'  exp«)sitor  ol 
truth.  A  Council  is  but  an  assenddy  ol  Christian  men,  wi.sy 
and  g(»ud  it  may  be,  but  not  the  w  iscst  nor  the  best,  and  c:vcn  il 
they  were,  in  no  case  infallible,  klvcry  individual  among.st  the 
afiseiiibled  members  would  frankly  own  himsell  to  be  lalliblo, 
and  no  aggrc'gation  of  fallibles  can  issue  in  the  crcatimi  ol  an 
infallible  tribunal.  AVe  are  thus  explicit  u])on  this  point, 
Wause  Romanists  outrage  reason,  and  depose  Scrij)turc  from  its 
dghthd  authority,  by  their  decision,  that  “when  the  ])astois  o 
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the  church  are  called  tej>ethcr  by  the  cliief  pastor  in  a  <>cnoniI 
Council,  to  decide  anything  about  religion,  whether  n  jrardinir 
faith  or  inanner>,  they  are  tlien  infallible  in  their  decisi.ais,  and 
their  decree's  are  coiisideri'd  as  dictated  by  the  Holy 

The  (.^hureh  (d‘  Knj^land  has  Sj)oken  out  plainly  enouo;h  the 
p'lieral  sentiment  of  Protestant  Christians  on  this  dos^na  in  it'^ 
XXI  si.  Artich' :  **  General  Councils  may  not  be  ^atlierod 

without  the  eommaiidment  and  will  of  ])rinees.  And  wlien 
they  he  p:athen‘(l  t(>L»ether  (forasmuch  as  tlu'V  be  an  asscnililv 
of  iiu'ii,  wheiv(»f  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  worll 
of  G(m1)  they  may  i‘rr,  and  sometimes  have  eiTed,  eve'ii  in  thini^ 
j»ertainin<;:  unto  (bxl."  If  the  same  church  ascribe'  a  lueasuro 
of  authority  to  the  lirst  four  Gemeral  Councils,  it  must  be  always 
un(b‘r>to<Ml  with  the  re  serve  which  itse'lf  (‘Xpivsse's :  “  Wla'iv- 
fore'  ihiiia:‘S  ordaine'd  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have 
neithe'r  stie‘n;j:th  ni>r  autheudtv,  uidess  it  may  Im.' declare il  that 
tlu*y  be*  takon  out  ed'lledy  Sendpture.” 

Not withstanelin*?  this  epialitication,  we  are  fi’ee  to  coidess  that 
we*  canne»t  pe‘re*eiye‘  the*  propriety  ed*  t're'ctin;^  Ce)uncils  and  their 
(h'ed^ions  unele*r  the  niek-'t  faveuindde  auspice's,  into  eve'U  a  suh- 
oielinate  stanelarel  e>f  siivin^  truth,  when  the  ultimate  apju'al 
from  the  ele'te'rminatie)n  ed‘  the  (’eumcil  itsedf  is  maele  to  the 
AVeird  ed‘  Ge»el.  It  ne'ed  ne)t  lU'cessarily  le*ael,  we  e>wn,  to  a 
cedli>ion  be'twe*e’n  the  inferieu*  and  siipe'rior  tribumd,  hut  it  may 
possibly  liave  the*  e'tfen't,  anel  in  every  case  runs  the  risk  of 
divielinjx  the  allegiance  eef  the  elevout  be'twt*en  the  (Vmncil,  the 
iiiinuHliate,  anel  the*  Inspiivel  Se*riptures,  the  re*mote  authority. 

iJc'^ide's,  we  must  aeld,  that  all  enir  cenivictions  of  what  i^ 
iixe'el  anel  unalte*rable  e)n  the  testimony  e)f  emr  Le)rd  de'sus.  and 
the  ivce»rel  e»f  his  Spirit,  not  to  inemtion  our  sensibilitie's,  are 
in  arms  a;^minst  the  notion  ed‘  eh'cidin*^-  the  qm'stion.s  e»f  the 
divinity  of  the  Se)u  of  (iod  and  the  j)roeession  e)f  the  Holy 
Ghe»t,  by  a  majority  ed'  ye>tes.  We  cannot  shut  emr  eyes  to  the 
continj^e'ncy  e»f  the  di'cisiem  be'ini^  adye*rse  te)  truth,  anel  on  tliat 
sup|X)sitie»n  the*  epu*stie)n  fe)re*e*s  itse*lf  upon  us, — What  theni"  In 
such  a  case  the  (Vmne'il  of  bishops  and  pie*sbyters  e)f  thcedmreh, 
thoiio^h  lejj^itimately  calk'd  and  re*^ularlv  eu’o^anize'd,  we)uld  be 
rather  a  syn«»d  e>t  Satan  than  a  tribunal  of  truth.  Tluis,  in 
cyt'ry  point  e>f  view  in  which  we  le>ok  at  the  Council,  as  boiim 
ove'u  a  voice  in  tlie  re*e'oa:nition  e)f  truth,  much  more  as  an 
authoritative*  exjv)iu*nt  of  tlu^  vreavkuht  anel  mfeivid  of  (  ’hristiiiu 
me*n,  do  We*  re;::arel  it  as  of  little  value  as  a  test,  and  e)f  positive 
injury  as  a  judj»e. 

In  the*  e»jiinie'»n  whie*h  we*  have  just  delivere'el,  we  have  jriveii 
the*  adveveate's  ed  Ceeuncils  the  beiietit  e»f  re*oar<lin|if  the.se  ecele*- 
.'^iastie’al  a''Semblage\s  in  their  most  favouruble  ideal  lia^h^*  ' 
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have  shut  out  of  siglit  tlie  fact  tliat  tlioy  luivo  boon  almost 
universally  political  cabals  or  sectarian  cliques,  governed  by 
personal  rancour,  unscrupulous  iwtizansliip,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
bv  upright  principle  and  supreme  concein  for  the  intei-esfs  of 
truth.  It  is  a  voice  from  the  centre  of  the  liomisli  church 
its(‘lf,  and  not  from  without,  which  says  of  one  condemned  by  a 
Omncil:  “All !  that  does  not  prove  him  wrong,  only  wanting  in 
the  craft  of  his  adversaries,  and  that  lie  is  uusustained  by  the 
secular  arm.  Intrigue  and  jirerogative  there  carry  the  day.’* 
Yielding  even  to  the  more  ])ardonable  weaknesses  of  hunianitv, 
it  may  be  that  the  picture  drawn  by  llerimgarius  of  tlieir  High 
Mightinesses  in  one  particular  synod,  mingling  excessi's  in  eating 
and  drinking  with  scholastic  detinitions  and  e(‘clesiastical  censures, 
may  not  be  altogether  a  caricature; — the  jingling  of  glasses, 
au(l  jovial  hob-nobbing  interehanged  pleasantly  with  articles  of 
accusation  and  dry  doctrinal  discussions:  “Inter  hire  salu- 
tantur  eyphi,  pocuhi  c(‘li'brantur,  laudantur  vina.”  At  lengtii, 
half  asleep  ami  ludf  tipsy,  when  the  learned  doctors  are  askt'd 
to  asscuit  to  the  condemnation  of  any  particidar  error  they 
mutter  out,  wh  condemn  ;  but  others  still  further  goiu'  in  their 
devotions  to  Bacchus  and  3Ior])heus,  can  only  muster  sense  to 
reply,  “  Demn  :  **  “  (him  itaque  lector  surdis  exclamabat  anribus 
DAMXA'nsy  Tunc  quidam  vix  ad  extremam  syllabam  exper- 
gefacti,  somnolenta  voce,  capite  pcndulo,  Damnamcs  aiebant. 
Alii  vero  dainnantium  tumult u  excitati,  d('(‘apitata  juima 
wllaba  NAMVs  impiiunt.”  If  this  were  ever  true  it  wmv  bad 
emmgh,  but  better  even  this  than  the  malignity,  falsehood,  and 
cruel  passions  which  have  found  the  scene  for  tln  ir  display 
uinid  the  remorsidess  abominations  of  the  (‘cch'siavstical  svikkI. 
Instead  of  being  assemblies  of  spiritual  persons,  aiming  at  tlie 
prosecution  of  spiritual  ends  by  purely  spiritual  or  even  mis¬ 
taken  means,  they  have  bemi  too  often  a  saidicdrini  of  high 
priests  goaded  on  by  the  instigation  of  th(‘  devil,  and  all  the 
had  feelings  which  are  engemlt'ri'd  by  pride  and  jiower,  and 
fulness  of  bread,  to  an  o[)position  to  the  cause  ot  simple  piety, 
as  reckless  of  its  measures  as  it  was  unjustified  by  provocation. 
All  that  vice  could  effect  when  stri'iigthened  by  power,  was  often 
ctfi'cted  by  such  means  of  convocations  as  these,  and  names  were 
cost  out  as  evil,  branded  with  infamy,  and  (hmouneed  with  curses, 
^hich  are  written  in  the  liUmb’s  book  of  life.  If  secular  corpora¬ 
tions  and  commit tei's  are  notorious  for  doing,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  deeds  of  ruthless  severity  or  (piestionable  morality, 
from  wliich  the  individual  nuanbers  would  shrink,  what  is  to  be 
cxj)octod  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  ciuigregating  under  the 
express  control  of  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  me«ins 
principle  more  than  avowed  in  the  Eoman  chui  ch-  and  one 
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but  too  notoriously  acted  on,  on  a  thousand  occasions?  Whnj. 
in  short,  hut  what  wc  sec, — tliat  hy  moans  of  tlic  (’ouncils,  truth, 
jj^odlinoss,  and  indcpiMidonce  W('ro  cruslu'd,  and  fiaud,  force, 
slavery,  and  sensuality  promoted,  to  the  <;rief  of  (h)d’s  peo])lo, 
and  the  scandal  of  the  reliirion  of  the  Cross.  ( )f  course,  in 
modern  times,  tlu'  grossest  of  these  evils  are  avoided,  and  in  the 
])urer  eommunions  tln*re  is  a  studious  avoidance  of  any  pro- 
cc(‘dinp:s  which  mi^ht  justly  ^ive  ofienee,  m'vertheh\ss  we  may 
once  for  all  honestly  own  it,  that  whether  it  call  itself*  convoca- 
tion,  dio(H‘san,  synofl,  or  eonfereiu'e,  we  are  not  greatly  eiunnoun  d 
of  exclusive  conventions  of  clerkly  men.  If  they  ])resinne  to 
fabricate  or  even  formulate  doctrines  (^oy;oir/^t/iO  now-a-davs, 
we  conc(‘iv('  they  attemj)t  a  work  of  suptTerojj^ation  which  we 
are  fain  to  take  out  of  their  hands;  and  if  they  confine  their 
(Uidi'avours  to  the  direction  and  enforei'inent.  of  discipline 
(Kuvitvi^tiv)  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  (^xtend  to  them  our 
tohuation.  The  corporate  action  ot*  the  (deiacal  bodies  1ms 
randy  been  such  as  to  command  the  rc'spect  of  tin'  world. 

It  isincumlH'ut, nevertlndess, u])oneverv  well-informc'd  lucmlx  r 
of  soeii'tv  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  ecclesiastical 
synods  have  attempted  or  aocom])lished  during  the  last  (di^htivu 
hundn'd  yi‘ars.  d'he  (‘onsummate  physician  must  master  the 
nosology  as  w(dl  as  the  ])hvsi(dogy  of  the  human  frame  ;  and 
the  study  of  the  Councils  is  walking  the  hospitals  of  the  chundi. 
The  h‘]>rosy,  the  ]>aralysis,  the  o])en  sores  and  semvt  maladies 
of  Clii'istendom  maybe  traced  inthehistory  of  tlu*  Councils,  fes¬ 
tering,  corroding,  crip|ding,  marring  the  lu^iuty  of* religion,  and 
sapping  tlu*  source  of  its  life.  This  compendium  of  (oicrin  will 
help  till*  stu(h*nt  in  his  inv(‘stigations :  an  index,  if  nothing 
more,  in  the  Cltramontaiu'  interest,  j>ro<*laiming  the  points  and 
periods  whi<*h  an*  most  worthy  to  stay  his  att<*ntion. 

The  nunilx'r  of  the  (l^cumenical  or  (reiieral  Councils  the 
liomish  church  tlx('sat  eighteen,  on  grounds  so  arhitrai’v,  that  we 
can  assign  no  common  ri'ason  for  the  seh'ction  of  tlu'sc*  in 
pn'ferenct'  to  many  others,  dhey  are  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
A.n.  ;  of  C<mstantino]>le,  a.i>.  dS|  ;  l^phesus,  ddl  ;  Chalccdoii, 
A.i).  Idl  ;  ‘Jnd,  Constantinople,  a.d.  ood  ;  drd,  Constantinople, 
\.i).  t!S0  ;  *Jud,  Nicea,  a.d.  7S4;  dth,  (\>nstantino]de,  A.n.  Stid: 
Cateran,  A.n.  ll*J‘J;  ‘Jnd,  Laterjin,  A.n.  lldlt;  drd,  Lateraii,  A.n. 
ll<d;  Ith,  Lateran,  \.n.  I'ilo;  Lyons,  A.n.  L.?!-*);  ‘.ind,  Lyons, 
A.n.  l‘J7d  ;  Vienne,  v.n.  Idl  1  ;  Florence,  A.n.  I4d!);  ^th,  liUtt'rau, 
A.n.  loLJ — 17  :  Trent,  a.d.  17)47) — q.q.  Of  some  these  no 
n‘cord  n'lnains,  and  in  all  some  vicious  ft'atui’e  forbids  conformity 
to  any  general  rule  or  definition  whereby  we  might  arrive*  at 
the  constitution  of  a  general  ('ouncil.  Lofty  claims  are*  indivd 
put  forth  lor  tlu'ir  authe)ritv  and  dignitv  as  legislative  tribunals 
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for  the  church ;  but  the  biises  on  which  tlial  autliority  rests,  or 
auv  uuilbnii  marks  wliicli  slioukl  test  the  validity  of  tlieir 
or^aiii/atioii,  are  kept  studiously  out  of  si^lit.  Tlie  (‘liureli  has 
found  it  coiivoiiieiit  to  patronize  eerlaiu  of  these  ecelesiastieal 
assemblies,  and  to  pronounce  tlieni  gi'iniiiie  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  but  lias  not  found  it  convenient,  or  possible,  to 
establish  to  tlio  satisfaction  of  any  iiupiisitive  mind  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  guided  the  ehurelrs  seh'ction.  Those  pcTsons 
who  have  attemptt\l  to  detine  a  (Jeia'ral  Council,  have  lost 
their  lahour,  inasmucli  as  to  no  two  of  the  Councils  will  all  the 
marks  of  delinition  ap})ly. 

With  the  (piestion  of  the  comparative  supremacy  of  the 
Council  over  tlie  Pojie,  or  of  tlie  Pojie  over  the  Council,  we,  of 
cours(*,  have  no  concern.  To  exhibit  the  ritraniontane  tenipiu- 
of  our  author,  we  merely  (piote  his  observation:  “that  (\mn<*ils 
cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Pope;  and  I'vi'ii  if  a  supivmo 
pcntilf  be  found  submitting’  his  sentiments  or  jiroceedinp^s  to 
their  iiupiisition,  it  is  to  be  rei»’arded  as  an  act  of  luirt*  (‘onde- 
sceiision  on  his  part — ‘  Ce  ne  pent  eti’e  (pie  par  uue  pure 
conde.scvndance  de  sa  part’ — as  in  the  cases  of  Damasus,  Sym- 
maehus,  and  1a‘o  111.” 

Proceed  we  now,  however,  to  m^te  some  of  the  acts  of  the 
Councils  extending;’  over  a  period  of  1000  yi'urs,  that  we  may 
cjitiinate  more  correctly  their  value;  and  let  our  (‘xtracts  be 
conlined  to  those  synods  wliich  were  held  in  our  own  country 
while  in  union  with  the  Church  of  Pome;  thus  securing  a  local 
iiitcrest  in  the  inattei's  comnieiitc'd  on,  whilt‘  W(‘  may  assume 
the  cuinplexion  of  aliairs  here  to  be  the  counterpart  of  proceed¬ 
ings  elsewhere. 

Ihe  tirst  which  we  encounter  in  our  own  country  is  in  ah‘s, 
A.i). ol!h  St.  David  in  this  Council  was  elecleil  archhi.diop, 
after  having  extinguislmd  the  last  sjiarks  of  Pelagianism  by  his 
Jiathetic  elocpience. — a.d.  oGO.  Three  councils  in  Llandail,  in 
which  excominunication  was  pronounced  upon  three  A\(‘lsli 
princt's  for  murihu’  under  aggravated  circumstances.  I  heir 
I’epentance  was  edifying,  and  they  wtu’e  tlureupon  restored  to 
thecliurch. — a.d.  ()04.  In  Pritain,  jierliapsin  orc(‘sti‘r,  wh(‘ri‘at 
*^t.  Augustin  of  Canterburv  exhorted  the  seviui  bishojis  to  cele¬ 
brate  J*.,aster  and  administer  baptism  in  the  lloniaii  mode. ^  (  om- 
pliance  refused  by  the  aforesaid  non-juring  seven. — a.i».  GGo.  At 
fuiiterbury,  to  contirm  the  foundation  of  tlu'  Abbey  ot  St.  1  ('t(‘r 
and  St.  J‘aul,  the  tirst  raisc'd.  A  (N>uneil  of  the  same  date  in 
Leiulon,  in  which  marriages  contracted  within  the  third  d(*gicc 
ol  ailinity,  and  with  females  who  had  taken  the  veil,  were  pni- 
hibit(‘d.-^A.D.  (>:]().  A  (’ouncil  at  Lenia,  in  Ireland,  not  rcceivc’d, 
^'Cause  the  decision  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  untricndl}  to  t  it 
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oolcl>ration  of  Easter  at  the  time  prescribed  by  Roine. — a.d.  <;73. 
Hertford,  under  8t.  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  requiring  tlie  ohst^rv. 
anee  of  the  Itoinan  rule  about  Easter,  and  inqK)sing  upon  hiin. 
self  and  the  other  bishops  present  (tive)  the  observance  of  the 
following  neet'ssarv  rules  :  that  the  bishops  should  not.  meddle 
with  their  ludghbours’  dioceses  ;  that  they  should  not  alarm  nor 
plunder  the  monasteries ;  that  the  monks  should  eontino  them- 
s(*lves  to  tludr  own  houses,  nor  wander  to  others  without  the 
leave  of  their  su|KU’ior ;  that  the  clergy  in  like  niatiner  eontine 
themselves  to  their  own  diocese ;  that  bishops  and  clergy  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  the  entcTtainment  furnislu'd  them  bv  their 
hosts,  when  occasion  makes  them  indebted  to  the  hospitalitv  of 
others  ;  that  the  bishops  do  not  seek  to  obtain  supn  niacy  over 
each  other  at  the  bidding  of  ambition  ;  and  that  no  one  contract 
any  marriage,  save  a  legitimate  and  non-incest uous  (uu' ;  that 
divorce  oidy  take  place  because  of  fornication  ;  and  that  he  who 
is  separated  from  his  wife,  should  not  take  another  if  he  aspire 
to  be  a  true  Christian,  but  remain  in  a  state  of  cadibacy  if  not 
ri'conciled  to  his  wife.  To  these  n'quisitions  of  ordinary  morality 
the  S(demn  assent  of  his  episcopal  assc'ssors  was  (d>liged  to  he 
asked  by  the  archbishop — a  circumstance  which  givi's  us  no 
yery  exalted  idea  of  the  state  cd*  morals  prevalent  among  the 


saintly  bredhren  of  the  day. —  a.d.  (>b7.  llerkhampstead,  St. 
Hritonaldus  of  Canterbury  jn'esiding.  The  fine  for  infringing 
the  rights  of  the  church  shall  be  the  same  as  for  infringing 
thos('  of  the  monarch.  Adulterers  who  are  laymen  and  nobles, 
shall  pay  a  line  of  100  pence;  commoners  of  oD  pence.  Adid- 
terous  ])riests  may  retain  tludr  oflice  on  reptmtance,  if  they  have 
not  delayed  baptisms  unduly  through  ill-will,  and  ho  not 
drunkards.  Jiaboiir  and  travel  ling  forbidden  on  Sundays ;  also 
offering  sacrifice  to  demons.  If  a  master  give  flesh  meat  to  his 
slave  on  a  fast-day,  the  slave  shall  be  jacto  free  ;  it  tlie 
slave  take  flesh  meat  himself  on  a  fast-day,  he  shall  pay  a  tine 
of  sixpence,  or  1k'  beaten  with  rods.  Tlu'  word  of  the  hish(»p, 
like  that  of  the  king,  shall  serve  instead  of  an  adjuration.  Ahlnits 
accused  and  interrogated,  shall  clear  themselves  by  an  oath; 
inferior  ch‘rics,  by  an  oath  be  fore  the  altar  with  four  witnesses. 
The  church  shall  take  c<^gnizance  of  all  causes  affecting  parties 
who  ludong  to  the  bishop.  A  slave  of  the  church  if  accused  of 
crime,  can  be  cleared  by  an  oath,  if  he  has  received  the  Eucha¬ 
rist ;  if  not,  ho  must  give  bail  for  good  Indiaviour,  or  be  exposenl 
to  the  scourge.— A.D.  747.  At  Abingdon,  Ethelred,  King  of  Mor- 
cia,  assisting  with  his  court.  In  this  Council,  it  is  enjoined  upai 
jmieststhat  they  learn  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Erayer,  th(‘ prayers 
of  the  mass,  and  of  the  baptismal  service,  and  the  ceninonies 
which  are  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
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but  that  tlioy  oxj)laiii  all  those  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  the 
pt'ople  of  their  dial  ge.  The  priests  when  diseharging  the  divine 
office,  are  not  to  declaim  after  the  manner  of  the  stage,  hut 
are  to  sing  modestly  and  quietly  as  becomes  the  church";  tliosc 
who  cannot  sing,  must  he  content  to  read.  The  feasts  of  the 
entire  year  are  to  he  held  in  accordance  with  tlie  rioiuan  Mar- 
tyrology.  Hishops  are  to  watch  over  the  monasteries  situate<l 
in  their  dioceses,  to  see  that  the  ministiTs  live  in  peace,  and 
that  they  apjily  themselves  to  labour  and  to  spiritual  reading; 
soculais  aie  not  to  find  easy  admission  thert'in,  nor  must  they 
bcH'oine  the  harbour  of  poets,  musicians,  and  hidfoons.  The 
lait^  are  lorhiddiui  admission  into  the  hous(*s  of  women  ;  and 
these  List  »iie  ordeicd  to  apply  themselvi's  to  tlu'  ri‘ading  of 
gowl  books  and  the  singing  of  psalms,  ratluT  than  to  the  em¬ 
broidery  ot  stuffs  of  various  colours,  which  minister  to  the  vanity 
of  pi*o])l('  of  the  \\  orld.  hriqucnt  (‘ommunion  is  rc'comineiKhal 
not  only  to  young  pm-sons  u'ho  haw  not  ifvt  huif  their  ijmocrnrr, 
but  also  to  elder  piTsons,  wlio  live  in  a  state  of  marriage  or 
cchhacy,  and  who  cease  to  sin  in  order  to  partake  of  the  I.ord’s 
ImmIv  and  blood,  fearing  his  sentiuice,  ift/r  rut  mu  the  ffrsh  of  the 
mi  of  muH,  ami  drink  not  his  blood,  yo  hurr  no  life  in  'yon.  '  ^fhe 
gi\iug  of  alms  in  order  to  diminish  or  commute  ecch'siastical 
jxuiance  is  condemned.  In  the  iirst  jilace,  inoiu'y  must  not  he 
jD'cn,  in  order  to  procure  licence  to  sin  inort'  fri*elv,  i‘xc(‘pt  it 
be  in  matters  of  very  little  moment;  in  the  second  plac(% 
aniends  must  not  he  made  with  ill-gott(*n  gains ;  in  tlu' 
thiid  phu'o,  it  must  not  he  doiu'  to  diminish  the  amount  id* 
canonicjil  piaiance,  or  to  exenqit  from  fasting  and  other  expi¬ 
atory  works  enjoiiu'd  by  the  prii'st.  Although  in  chanting 
|X‘intcntial  psalms  in  Latin,  one  may  not  unih'istand  tlnun, 
nevertheless  a  person  may  direct  his  intention  towards  what  he 
reijuires  from  (mkI.  Those  religious  men  and  woiniui  wh(»  w(*re 
iMiig  in  the  house's  of  lay  persons,  are  onh'rt'd  to  rc'tnrn  to  the 
nioiiastei'ies  in  which  they  made  tluur  profession,  whetlnu’  they 
left  ot  their  own  accord,  or  were  driven  out  by  violence,  excejit 
these  refuse  to  receive  them.  The  feasts  of  St.  (iregory  and 
the  Lnglish  St.  .Vugustine  are  apjiointcd  to  hi'  observed. — 
A.i).  Holkot  in  Aorthumherlanil,  when  twenty  canons  were 
passed,  the  first  of  which  adopted  the  Nicean  (Veed  and  the 
hrst  six  gi'iieral  Councils.  It  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  the 
Lucharist  with  horn  cu))s  and  patc'iis. — a.d.  Sid.  Jlolkot,  hv 
<d*  the  Mercians,  who  was  pri  sent,  along  witli 
ilfred.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  twelve  prelates  and  other 
clones.  Churclu's  newly  built  are  ordi'ri'd  to  hi'  consecrated 
^fh  aspersion  of  holy  water  and  the  other  ci'renionies  pre- 
*^nbi‘d  in  the  ritual.  The  Eucharist  and  relics  are  to  lx*  pre- 
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served  in  a  box  or  cliest  ;  but  if  tboro  be  no  relics,  tlie  Kucllari^l 
eonst'crated  by  the  bishop  will  suflice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jt'sus  Christ.  There  should  Ix'  ])aintin^s  in  the 
church  to  indicate  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  (U‘dieat(‘d.  llishops 
will  ap])oint  the  abbots  and  abbess(‘s  in  their  diocese,  with 
ajiproval  of  the  sevtual  communities.  No  Seotchmaii  will  1k‘ 
allow<'d  to  oiiiciate  in  any  ecclesiastical  function,  because  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  whom  he  was  ordained.  On  the  death 
of  a  bishop,  tlie  tenth  })art  of  his  <j:;oods  shall  be  ^iven  to  the 
]>oor.  All  his  Knj’lish  slaves  shall  be  manumitti'd,  and  people 
will  assemble  in  the  churches  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  to  recite 
thirty  psalms.  Kvery  bishop  will  cause  (iOO  masses  to  he 
said;  (‘very  abbot  and  will  free  three  slaves,  ^ivin^r 

each  thrcH*  penc(\  Kvery  monk  or  cleric  will  fast  a  whole'  day, 
in  onh'r  to  ])rocure  for  the  defunct  a  jdace  in  the  Kterual 
Kingdom  by  tlu'ir  common  sullrap^e.  In  the  administration  ol‘ 
baptism  the  priest  shall  not  content  himsi'lf  with  applyiiiir 
water  to  the  head  of  the  infant,  but  shall  plunge  him  in  the 
font  alter  tlu*  ('xamj)lc  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  jduii^ed 
thrc'e  time's  in  the  deu'dan.  —  a.d.  8oo.  Winclu'steT.  It  was 
tlu're  eueh're'd  that  the  tenth  })art  of  all  the  propi'rties  in 
Wessc'x  she>ulel  lu'lon^  te)  the'  church  in  compensatie)U  Ibr  the 
sjxdiatiem  it  hael  suflere'el  at  the  hanels  of  Ne)rman  adventurers, 
who  rava;4'e'd  the  ce)asts  of  Kn^laiiel  as  we'll  as  those  of  h'raiiee. 

— A.D.  at  (iratlev.  It  was  e)rdaine'el  that  all  lands  shemld 

« 

pay  tithes,  not  e'xemptin^  the  royal  deunains;  and  that  pe'rsenis 
ace'Use'el  e)f  wite'he*raft  should  unde'rp)  the'  e)i’de'al  of  the'  and 
wati'r. — A.D.  KMd).  Knham,  under  Kin<^-  Ktlu'lre'd  at  the  instance 
of  .Klj)heai>:e  e)f  ( 'ante'rbury,  anel  Walstan  of  York.  Clei’^yinen 
are  forbidde'ii  to  marry,  under  pain  of  bcinji;  imdetcd  in  the 
orelinary  i)ublic  rates  and  taxe's.  No  Christian  is  to  be  sedd 
away  freim  his  e)wn  ce)untry,  espe'cially  to  the  service  ol‘ a  paiiaii 
master.  Tithes  and  Keter's-pe  nee  are  te)  be  paid  by  eveiy  one 
jume'tually  on  the  days  appe)inted.  Pavmcnts  are  te)  he'  nnuh* 
thrie'e  a  year  ibr  lights,  and  the  elues  tor  burial  at  the  eipeiiini; 
ol  the'  ^reuinel.  If  persons  are  interred  out  of  tlu'ir  e)wn  j)arisli, 
the  due's  must  be  paid  neveitheless  te)  their  e)wn  parish  e'hureli. 

ielows  must  not  marry  till  a  year  has  expiivd  after  thedr 
husbaners  decease.  The)se  fines  are  te)  be  converteel  te)  pious 
us('s  whie'h  have  be'e'ii  impose'd  for  reli‘jie)us  ofibne'cs. — a.d.  ltlb  >. 
Le)nelon,  uneh'r  K.elwarel  1.  anel  his  (fueeii.  The  ^loiiastcrv 
ol^  est minster  fully  privile^e'el  anel  ende)wed. — a.d.  Hbti* 
M  iiu'hestt'r.  Cane)ns  anel  j)riests  in  the  country,  forbidden 
to  have  wives.  Sime)ny  in  elections  of  bishe)ps  and  ahhe)ts 
denounce'd,  as  also  at  e)rdinatie)ns.  lli.she)ps  are  to  have  fixed 
se.'i's,  and  must  not  conspire  against  the  prince.  No  bishop 
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shall  hold  two  sees  at  oiico.  Altars  sliall  be  of  stone,  ^tass 
shall  not  be  celebrated  with  beer,  or  with  water  alone,  bnt  with 
wine  mixed  with  water.  Ihiptisni  to  be  administered  at  Master 
and  IVntecost  only,  except  in  ease  ot‘  appreliended  (h'atb. 
Burial  inside  of  clinrclies  ])robibited.  Apostate  monks  shall  be 
excommunicated,  and  incapable  of  militiiry  or  ecch'siastical 
Mwvicc.  Ivural  clergy,  already  married,  ni'ed  not  put  away 
their  wives,  but  tlie  unmarried  are  forbidden  to  marrv,  and 
none  imiy  be  ordained  but  under  vows  of  continence.  The 
chalice  must  not  be  of  wax  nor  wood.  Ilomicidi's  in  war  may 
Ix' atoned  for  by  a  year  of  penitence  for  each  death,  (u*  a  day 
of  penitence  every  week  so  long  as  the  contessee  lives,  or  sundry 
others;  or  he  may  build  or  endow  a  church. — a.d.  ld7S.  Lon¬ 
don,  under  Lanfranc.  Certain  county  sees  transferied  to  towns, 
whereby  Hath,  Lincoln,  Lxeter,  (Tester,  and  (Tichester  W(‘re 
advancixl  to  the  dignity  of  episco]>al  seats.  Wolstan,  bisliop  of 
AVorcester,  who  had  tjiken  part  in  preceding  (’oimeils  of 
Lanfranc,  was  dej)osed  froin  bis  see  in  this  C\)un(‘il  on  the  plea 
of  ignorance,  tliongb  bis  moi*als  aiv  stated  to  have  been  unex¬ 
ceptionable. — A.J).  I(M)L  Hoekingliam,  where  it  was  deci<l(Ml, 
contrary  to  the  voice  of  Anselm  of  (Janterbury,  that  tliis  prelate 
could  not,  witliont  the  king’s  consent,  ]>romise  obcdi(‘nc('  to,  nor 
receive  the  pallium  from,  lh)p(‘  Urban  11.,  whom  the  sovereign 
hadnotvet  recognized. — a.d.  10i)o.  Liigland.  Anselm  ehai‘g('d at 
Lister  with  recognizing  Urban  11.  witliont  the  king’s  sanction. 
Three  days  of  bi*awls.  Anselm  demands  a  sale-conduct  in 
onlcr  to  leave  Kngland.  The  barons  obtain  him  a  n'spite  till 
renteeost.  'i'his  (\)uncil  not  recogniz('d  by  Anstdm.  Ibmry  L, 
wishing  to  marry  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  is 
Opposed  on  the  plea  of  the  lady  having  been  consecrated  to 
heaven  in  the  nunnery  in  which  she  was  brought  u]).  ^latilda 
apjK'ar(‘d  befoii'  tlii'  Uouncil,  and  provi'd  that  lU'ither  by  Inu*  own 
Jict,  nor  by  the  vow  of  Inn*  jiarents,  had  she  beconu'  a  religious. 
The  Uouncil  de(*ided  in  I'avour  of  hm*  mai’idage,  and  slu'  becanu* 
the  spouse  of  Jleiny. — a.d.  ll(t‘>?.  London.  Simony  condemm*d, 
and  six  abbotvS  (lej)osed  Ibr  the  same.  Hishops  iorbidden  to  act 
as  civil  magistrates,  and  to  farm  archdeaconries.  Arcluh'aeons, 
and  all  clergy  above'  the  rank  of  deacon,  forhiddi'ii  to  mai  rv  or 
to  retain  the  wives  they  may  have.  The  sons  ol  jiric'sts  ari^  not 
to  inlu'rit  the  churclu's  of  their  sires,  dlu'  priests  are  not  to 
frequent  jiublic-houses.  They  are  to  wear  the  tonsunj  and 
l^irett.  Churches  are  not  to  be  consennab'd  without  u  sulKci<*nt 
endowment,  both  for  tlie  fabric  and  the  ])]'iest.  Monks  and 
nuns  are  forbirlden  to  be  godfathers  and  godmotlu'rs.  Monks 
are  to  receive  no  chundies  but  from  the  hands  ot  the  bishop, 
and  those  which  thev  hold  thus  thev  are  not  to  plunder  of  their 
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roYrnuos,  to  the  dotriinont  of  the  Imildin^s  and  the  (»diciiitinf> 
clerfry.  Men  arc  forbiddt'ii  to  wear  lonti*  liair.  Tlio  bodies  ol’ 
deceased  jR'rsons  shall  not  bo  interred  outside  tlieir  own  parishes, 
l(‘st  their  elerp:y  he  defrauded  of  their  propc'r  lioiKnariiini. 
Religious  honours  are  not  to  be  paid  to  tlie  bodies  <>f  (lend 
|H'rsons,  to  fountains,  and  like  objects,  without  tlu'  sanetioii  of 
th(‘  bislio]).  The  sale  of  men  like  lu'asts,  forbidden.  Sodomy 
denounced  under  anathema,  absolution  thereof  resting  with  the 
bishop. — A.D.  llbS.  London.  Tliose  ])riests  m  Iio  liave  not  observid 
the  canons  of  1102,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate  mass  till 
they  have  partc'd  with  their  wives,  and  renounc<‘d  all  inteieoinsc 
w’itli  them  exc(‘pt  in  the  ])r('sence  of  two  witnesses. — a.d.  IbJo. 
W(‘stminstcr.  l»y  the  Lope's  lep^ate.  Archbishops  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  twenty  bishops,  and  forty  abbots.  The  legate 
haraniriu'd  forcibly  against  concubinage  of  priests  ;  but  on  the 
authority  of  Rogcu*  of  Ilov(‘den,  Henry  of  Huntington,  Mattlu  w 
i>f  Paris,  and  Walter  Ht'mingford,  he  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  a  courti'san  the  night  laisuing. — a.d.  1127.  Westminster. 
UndtT  William  of  ( ’orbeil,  Archbisho])  of  Canterbury.  1  >eaneries 
are  not  to  Ix'  given  save  to  imiests,  nor  arehdeaconrii's  to 
any  under  deacon’s  orders.  Tlie  (‘oncidnnes  of  pih'sts  are 
to  be  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  parislu's ;  those  wh(M’etiiru 
Ix'ing  either  punished  or  sold.  Two  archdeaconries  an*  not 
to  be  lu'ld  tog(‘tlu*r.  Abbesses  and  nuns  to  dress  ])lainly. 
A.D.  1 1 7)2. — M (Hi font,  a  Cistercian  monastery  in  Indand,  by 
Cardinal  Paj)eron,  legate.  Four  arcbbishoprii*s  w(‘re  instituted, 
Armagh,  Dublin,  C’ashel,  and  Tuam,  and  their  suifragans 
assigned  them.  —  a.d.  llbb.  Oxford,  whereat  wc're  condenimd 
above  thirty  herc'tics,  followers  of  one  (icrard  ;  tlu‘V  renouncid 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Kiudiarist,  thought  lightly  ot 
marriage,  and  spurned  the  authority  of  the  church.  dlie 
bishops  ])ronounced  them  heretical,  and  handl'd  them  over  to  tlie 
civil  jMover,  which  branded  them  on  the  forehead,  scourged  them 
publicly,  and  banished  them. — a.d.  1171.  Armagh,  at  wliich  all 
the  Lnglish  slaves  were  emancipated. — a.d.  1 172.  Cashel.  It  was 
eiiacti'd  that  marriages  should  be  contracted  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  wdiereas  the  Irish  had  bi'cii  in  tlic 
habit  of  marrying  as  many  wives  as  tbev  pleased,  and  even  near 
relations.  Children  shall  Ixi  baptised  by  a  trine  immersion  at 
the  church  |>orch  by  the  priest,,  instead  of  by  the'  parent  or  any 
other  layman  at  homo  in  water  or  milk — the  provali'iit  custom, 
lithes  ot  cattle,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  other  ri'venues,  to  be 
didy  paid.  Ihe  lands  of  the  church  exempted  from  all  duos. 
(  lorgy  exem])ted  from  contributing  to  eom])ositions  for  murder, 
which  laymen  were  obliged  to  pay.  All  dying  persons  sball 
make  their  will  in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and  neigb* 
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hours,  leaving  one  part  of  tliclr  property  to  tlieir  children,  one 
to  tlie  widow,  and  the  third  to  God.  Those  who  die  after  a  good 
confession  shall  be  interred  without  chiircli  rites,  namely,  masses 
ami  wakes.  The  divine  otlice  to  be  celebrated  ai‘ter  tlie  English 
luaiiner.  England  having  given  it  a  king,  it  is  right  it  shoiihl  also 
ffive  a  sii])erior  order  of  worship. — a.d.  1 17o.  London.  Clerks  in 
holv  orders  having  a  concubine,  after  three  warnings  from  their 
bishops,  if  still  refusing  to  put  her  away,  are  to  be  dci)rivc‘d  of 
their  otlice.  Eucharist  forbidden  to  be  steeped  in  wine  with  a 
new  of  rendering  the  sacrament  more  complete.  None  but 
golden  or  silver  vessels  for  the  Eucharist ;  the  bishop  is  forbidden 
to  bless  pewter. — a.d.  1170.  Northampton.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  assei’ted  iurisdiction  over  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  resisted 
the  claim.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  tliem  under¬ 
hand  assistance. — Westminster,  the  same  yyar.  Y^ork  and 
Canterbury  cpiarrelled  about  the  right  of  sitting  at  tlie  right 
hand  of  the  president.  The  quarnd  came  to  l)lows,  and  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Y\)rk  was  carried  from  tlie  jialaci*  half-dead. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  condemn(‘d  in  a  pecuniary 
mulct.— A.D.  IISG.  Ireland,  by  the  Archbishop  of  l)ublin  and 
his  suffragans,  touching  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  geiuTul, 
esiiecially  those  having  concubines.  —  a.d.  1200.  London.  It 
adopted  for  the  most  part  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
A.D.  1170,  and  added  a  few  others.  Priests  shall  not  celebrate 
mass  twice  in  the  same  day.  Paptism  and  confirmation  to  be 
administered  to  those  who  are  not  certainly  known  to  bu\cbeen 
baptized  and  confirmed.  1  fence  children  exposed  are  to  be 
Ixiptized,  although  salt  be  found  upon  tluan.  hen  a  child  lias 
been  baptized  by  a  layman,  the  priest  who  supiilenients  the 
service  will  only  use  those  ])rayers  which  follow  the  imnierMon. 
In  the  ini])osition  of  penance,  care  must  be  taktui  to  impose  none 
which  shall  render  wife  or  liusband  susjiected  b\  eitlKU  o 
incontinence.  Tithes  must  not  be  reduced  on  the  plea  ol  the 
expenses  of  the  harvest.  A\  here  persons  retain  the  titlu‘s  altei 
three  warnings,  they  are  to  be  excommunicated  undei  anathema. 
Long  pilgrimages  may  not  bo  undertaken  by  mariiu  pci  sons, 
without  openly  declared  consent  of  both  parties.  hoii  there 
are  lepers  in  any  place,  they  may  buihl  a  church  oi  c  lapc  o 
their  own,  and  have  a  cemetery  and  priest  lor  th(‘ir  spccia  use. 
-a.d.  1201.  Perth.  The  acts  lost,  but  it  was  ordained  that 
every  Saturday  the  slaves  should  leave  oil  wc)rk  at  noon. 
A.D.  1220.  Scotland.  The  vicars  of  parishes  shall  have  enough 
allowed  them  for  their  decent  subsist eiicc'.  Chuic  s  lu  no 
he  funned  to  laymen,  nor  to  ecclesiastics  Ix  yond  a  cini  o 
years.  The  elm-gv  must  part  with  their  ''"7.  " 

mouth.  If  a  bishop  sin  with  his  spiritual  daughter,  liis  peiiaucc 
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shall  onduro  fiftooii  yours;  if  u  priest,  twelve  years,  and  the  i^irl 
shall  l)t‘  slmt  up  in  a  convent  lor  life.  The  formula  of  haptiMu 
shall  h(*  pronounced  in  every  case  distinctly  hy  the  ]»ri(‘st.  In 
case  of  lU'ccssity,  ha]>tisni  may  he  administeri'd  hv  anv  lav 
|HTson  in  Latin  or  Kn<j:lis]i.  The  wat(‘r  in  which  n  child  is 
i)apti/ed  at  home,  is  to  1h‘  thrown  into  the  iiix',  or  home  to  the 
font  in  tin*  church  ;  and  the  hasin  must  cith(*r  he  hurnt  (if 
woo(h'n)  or  he  to  the  church.  The  curat(‘  (d‘  tlu'  ])arisb 

shall  remind  dyinir  persons  makin;^-  tludr  wills,  oi‘  the  Ihhrie  (»f 
tlu*  church  wlu'rc'  tlu*  tidings  of  salvation  are  made*  known  to 
others.  The  sanu*  shall  he  done  with  lepers.  Priests  must  not 
r(*fuse  communion  on  Ihister-day  to  those  who  may  make*  no 
oltcrin*^.  Landh»rds  shall  he  excommunicated  who  lorhid  their 
tenants  to  huv  tlu*  priests’  titlu*s.  Tlu*  ct)ncuhin(*s  of  j)ricsts  are 
not  to  he  admitted  to  the  holy  water,  tt)  kiss  the  ])ax,  or  any 
oth(*r  communi«»n  in  church,  with  the  faithful. — a.d.  PJll. 
Oxford.  Prayer,  and  iiists  ordaiiu  d  to  obtain  a  o(khI  Pope,  the 
Holy  See  heini;*  vacant. — a.d.  i'Joo.  London.  Aj^-ainst  the 
exactions  of  tlu*  Pope  and  the  Lourt  of  Lno-land.  It  was 
maiutaiiu'd  ajj:ain.st  the  nuncio,  that  the  proi)(‘rty  ol*  tlu*  clcrj^v 
was  tlu*  Pope’s  to  (h'fend,  hut  not  to  a|)propriate  and  enjoy. 
— A.D.  PJo7.  liondon.  To  rc'store  tlu*  lil)ertii's  (»f  the  Ln^li.sh 
church,  encroached  on  hy  the  exactions  of  tlu*  l‘o})0  and  the 
Kin^.  —  A.D.  PJdS.  Mc*rton.  t  hi  the  same  suhject. — a.d.  I’Jtll. 
LamlH*lh.  Public  pravi'i’s  and  lasts  ordered  to  avi*rt  the  invasion 
of  tlu*  d’artars. — a.d.  PJ7!h  Pcadino;.  Plonks  are  forhiddcn 
to  .style*  them.selvcs  (ivutlcnum.  —  a.d.  l^s^Sl.  liamheth.  hells 
are*  to  Ik*  runo;  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  ;  the  per.sons  in 
their  own  houses,  or  in  tlu*  tl(*hls,  may,  hy  ^ioino*  on  their 
knees,  n*ceive  the  heiietit  of  tlu*  rite.  Jh'ie>ts  must  ceh*hrati' 
the  numh(>r  ed*  masses  they  have  en^ao’c*(l  idr,  nor  sup])o.s(‘  that 
erne  will  serve  te»  acepiit  them  of  many.  Plonks  and  nuns 
who  have  completed  their  noviciate,  will  Ik*  considered  a.s 
professed,  and  denounced  as  apostates  if  they  r(*turn  to  the 
wi*rld.  hishops  will  not  confer  on  the  s(»ns  id'  the  cler^w  the 
henetices  of  their  fathers  without  a  dispensation  from  tlu*  Pojie. 
— A.D.  PJDl.  l.ondon.  To  banish  the  flews. — a.d.  Idol.  Ihihlin. 
S<*]udture  and  the  sacranu'iit  shall  hedi*nied  to  no  person  on  lla* 
]>lea  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  priest.  The  least  of  St.  Patrick 
shall  he  (d)servi*d  with  a  double  rite,  and  S(di*mn  rt'niemhrance  ol 
the  Saint  ouci*  a  W(.'i‘k  besides,  eX(*(*ptino'  in  L(*nt.  Tlu*  least  ot 
the  (\uic(.‘ption  of  the  Virp^in,  as  well  as  lu'i*  Nativity,  t(>  he 
ob.served.  An  induloi‘nce  of  ten  davs  to  thost*  persons  who  how 
the  head  every  tinu*  thev  hear  the  name  (d*  .lesus  in  Sunday 
and  double  fcjist-dav  s(*rvii*es.  Tlu*  jiriest.  shall  bow  at  the 
(t!ona  — a.d.  l'jtJ7.  York.  P\>rbids  childri*n  at  the  breast 
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to  sloop  with  thoir  fatliors  or  iiiotliors,  lost  llioy  bo  ovt'r- 
laul— a.d.  b‘lS‘2.  lamdon.^  AVlicroiii  ton  ])roposition.s  \)t*  Wick- 
litt’e  aro  proiioiiiiood  horotieah  and  fonrtoon  orronoons  ;  tho  aivh- 
bishop  ohtainod  authority  froni  tho  kinc:  to  arrosi  and  imprison 
those  who  tain::ht  those  dootrinos. — Oxford,  in  tho  same  voar. 
Many  \Viokliilitos  abjured. — a.d.  ld!)7.  London.  Ai^ainsi*  tlio 
Tmloijues  of  ^Viokli{^e. — a.d.  I  KU.  London.  On  the  sanu^  suh- 
jivt.— A.D.  140S.  London.  iru<>-ution,  Arohbishop  of  Ihairdoaux, 
enirair^'d  tho  olortty  of  (iroat  Lritain  and  Ireland  to  (h'scri  Po|k> 
(ire<?ory  XI 1.  and  join  tlio  oardinals  who  had  (‘onvoktal  tho 
Couneii  of  Lisa. — a.d.  I  KM).  ( )xlord  ;  rookonod  so,  hut  ri'allv  at 
St.  LaaLs,  liondon.  Hostriotions  upon  the  pi’oh'ssors  and  pupils 
ill  the  rnivi'i-sity,  rospoctine:  horotieal  ojiinions ;  t!u'  Saorod 
Seripturos  forbidden  to  bo  translated  in  tho  vuli^ar  ton^iu*  with¬ 
out  the  hishoji’s  approval,  under  j)ain  of  tho  ^reatiu*  t'xoonnnu- 
nicatioii,  and  of  hoiiiLt  iiunishod  as  a  fautiir  of  heresy. — a.d.  I  113. 
London.  To  oondeinn  Sir  John  Oldoaslle  and  th(‘  liollards. — 
A.D.  14*5.3.  Oashel,  properly  Linieriek.  IhihlisluMl  LJO  eanons  in 
eonforniity  with  those  existing  in  tho  ohuroh,  amongst  others, 
forbade  the  oleri»;y  to  wear  moustacdies ;  in  all  testaniontarv 
dispositions,  a  portion  must  ho  i»iven  to  tho  (diundi. — a.d.  loJh). 
Canterbury.  Severe  punishment  will  he  inllioted  on  pin.sons 
possessing:  or  diH’usin^  heretical  hooks.  Llerks  and  religious 
persons  guilty  of  fornication  shall  ho  imprisoned  for  thrt'o 
months,  fasting  on  bread  and  water  on  5\h‘(ln(‘S(lays  and  Lhi- 
days. — A.D.  loot),  Kdinhurgh,  by  tin*  Archbishop  of  St.  An¬ 
drews.  Kogulating  discipline,  and  establishing  tho  doctriiu's  con¬ 
tested  by  the  modern  heretics,  such  as  Tradition,  th(‘  Ihdics  of 
iSuints,  Ihirgatory,  Xo.,  Xc.  With  this  last  may  lx*  .said  to  end 
in  this  kingdom,  the  convocation  of  (‘cch'siastical  ('ouncils  in 
the  interest  of  Romo.  Tho  .state  of  things  which  those  we  havi? 
^danced  at  indicates,  is  not  favourahle  to  either  th(‘  laic  or  cleric 
morals  of  tho  day,  nor  does  it  strike'  us  that  conciliar  h'gislation 
possessed  such  purity,  vigour,  and  authority,  as  madi'  it  tin*  litti'st 
way  of  dealing  with  the  ofleiices  it  condemned.  Without  tho 
aid  and  activ'e  concurrence  of  the  secular  aim,  it  was  powci  h'.ss  ; 
and  most  commonly  because  it  repre.sentc'd  and  maintained  only 
class  interests,  which  were  detrinu'iital  tothe  whoh'  community  ; 
b^'sidcs,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authoriti(*s  wi're  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  host  service  Avhich  tlie  Councils  (dlei^Dd  was, 
after  all  pcahaps,  tho  ix'rfect  hut  painful  ])icture  whi(di  thi-y 
have  preserved  to  us  of  the  condition  of  the  chuivh  in  the  Middle 
^?es.  Here  we  have  it  reflected  vfhiti  iti  spcculo^  and  neither 
shame  nor  hardihood  can  deny  the  likeness. 

hut  as  in  the  inti'rpretation  of  all  human  documents,  so  licrc 
the  student  who  would  master  the  decrees  of  infallible  Councils 
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would  need  an  infallible  interpreter.  Many  a  word  and  phrase 
have  rm‘ived  a  variety  of  explications  at  the  hands  of  canonists 
and  coinincntatois.  We  shall  present  a  sample  :  In  the(\miicil 
of  Ilrai^^a,  in  Portugal,  a.d.  oG3,  it  is  ordained,  that  priestly  men 
shall  nut  wear  moustaches,  a  prohibition  freijiiently  rt'peatid,  as 
for  instance,  at  Cashel,  in  a.d.  1403.  JUit  the  meaninor  of  the 
word  used  in  the  original  Latin  {(jnini),  is  disputed.  Ihicanjje, 
in  his  (llossary  of  Middle-Age  Latinity,  makes  it  mean  tlic  hair 
of  the  head,  enjoining,  therefore,  the  monks  to  have  their  heads 
crop|HHl  as  round  as  a  pea  ;  but  the  ordinance  of  the  Carthusians— 
hurhiiiH  non  deenrient,  nee  rasorio  yntnoncs  sen  (jranos  radnut, 
they  shall  not  trim  the  beard,  nor  shave  with  a  razor  the  (jrnid^ 
the  hairs  of  the  upper  lip — seems  to  us  dt'cisive  of  the  iinVining 

Again,  the  outer  dress  of  a  monk,  a  Benedict ine,  is  calh'd  in 
the  statute's  of  llolkot,  a.d.  81(>,  roccus.  Aow,  does  nurns  mean 
fntcens,  and  does  it  come  from  it  by  mutilation  ?  or  docs  /)v>cm 
mean  rooms,  and  come  from  it  by  addition ‘r" — wemav  safclv  sav 
till'  ipiestion  is  still  undi'cided. 

In  the  Council  of  Auxe'rre,  a.d.  5S5,  occurs  the  word  conh 
ponstts :  non  Hvot  compensos  in  domlhns  propriis — fticvro.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  has  not  been  selth'd  by  the  learned,  hut 
ranges  through  the  words  assetnhlp,  splnniny^clnhs,  and  dolls. 
Tlu'n*  let  it  rest. 

( hir  last  example'  we  shall  quote  from  the  Council  e)f  Lemdnn, 
a.d.  1  KLh  Tliere  we  re'ad  in  the  ISth  canon  :  No  ahhotos  fooiant 
militos,  Tlu'se  wen'ds  some  render  let  not  (ibhots  enter  the  nillltari/ 
strrire;  but  e)thers  state'  it  to  signify  let  not  ahhots  presume  to 
(fire  episcopal  benediction  to  the  hniyhts. 

It  will  be  ed)vious  to  the  ivade'rs  e>f  this  paper,  that  in  do- 
ve>ting  our  e)bservations  to  the  synoels  e)f  e)ur  e)wn  country,  and 
only  tixing  iq>em  the  lighter  singularitie's  of  their  eh'e'isiens, 
we  have  stueliously  avedde'd  muedi  otfensivc  matter.  Had  wo 
toucheel  upem  tlu'ir  jurisdie*t ion  in  re'lation  to  the'  intercour>e  of 
the'  se'Xe's,  We'  might  liave  adduceel  citations  that  would  awaken 
the'  stare'  of  iiu're'elulit V,  anel  the  burnino*  clu'ek  of  shame  and 
inelignation.  'riie  ivasoning  e)f  the  ibllowing  Irerni  the  (\)uncilot 
Compie'*gne,  a.d.  7i>7,  is  almost  ten)  ridiculous  for  repreliension  : — 

‘‘  If  any  person  having  found  e)ut  that  his  wife  has  had  ceiinincriv  with 
luT  brotiuT.  divorces  her  aiiel  marries  aiieethcr  woman,  whom  in  like 
manner  he  linels  to  he'  not  a  virgin,  this  seconel  wife  is  nevcrllie'h'ss 
his  lawtul  spouse,  ami  is  on  no  pre'text  to  he  put  awav,  because  whe'ii 
he  marrie'd  her  he  was  not  a  virgin  liimse'lf.  If  he  marries  a  third 
wile,  lu'  must  go  bae'k  to  the  se'cond,  aud  the  we>man  be  at  liberty  to 
marry  whom  she  will.” 

The'  horrors  of  the  charnel-house  of  the  monastery  wc  have 
iie>t  attempted  to  reveal;  nor  shall  we.  Nevertheless,  visit  that 
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populous  abbey  in  Nortliuinberlaiid  in  tlie  y(‘ar  of  our  T.ord 
81(),  loll"  after  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bech*.  AVhat  makes 
the  mortal  stillness  there  y  It  is  like  the  abode  of  death.  And 
those  pale  speetres  that  totter  about  in  cowl  and  frock,  who  are 
theyy  Those  are  the  monks,  and  this  is  thoir  dies  ar/er  or  (firs 
minufionis,  the  day  once  a  month,  when  the  church  of  Koine, 
sittiii"  in  solemn  conclave,  has  ordained  that  hvr  celibates  shall 
sutler  loss  of  blood  to  subdue  the  appetites  of  the  hesh  I  Such  is 
her  inhuman  contrivance  to  counteract  lier  inhuman  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature — forbidding  to  marry.’'  The  topic  is 
too  wide  and  our  sjiace  too  narrow  for  comment  or  illustration. 
Our  regret  for  our  limited  space  is  the  gri'att'r,  as  it  prevents  us 
noticing  the  matter  contained  in  tlie  second  volume,  whi(‘h 
devotes  oOO  pages  to  the  Synods  of  the  Roman  ('hurch  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  so  rapidly  is  eech'siastical,  like’  oflu'r  his¬ 
tory,  growing  up  around  us.  <  hir  readers  will  have  recourse  to 
the  work  itself  for  this  attractive  information,  which  ojiens  ui> 
to  him  the  inner  legislation  on  which  the  outer  life  of  that  for¬ 
midable  corporation  is  founded.  It  exjdains  many  things  which 
are  inscrutable  but  for  this  expli(‘ation. 

e  have  checked  the  statements  of  Guerin  throughout,  with 
the  help  of  Richard  and  other  works  on  the  Councils.  A 
notable  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  censorship,  mon’  rare  in 
books  than  in  the  case  of  journals,  exhibits  itsedf  in  tlie  (piartos 
of  our  Dominican.  The  fifth  volume  shows  a  lacuna  Irom  page 
44(1  to  ])ago  457,  and  from  (544  to  bSJb  in  the  one  ease’  ol‘ eleven, 
in  the  other  of  fortv-tive  pages;  the  suhji'ct  in  tlu’  fornu’r  case 
is  Canons,  in  the  latter  Union,  both  of  them  ch’licatc'  suhj(‘cts — 
pericn/()sa  nlca — in  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  to  Ik*  treated 
by  a  divine  who  is  a  regular,  and,  at  tlu'  sanu'  time,  a  memlu'r 
of  an  independent  national  church.  need  not  go  tar  for 

reasons  enough  to  suggest  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  such 
coinhustihle  matters  as  these. 

fo  give  a  sample  of  the  outrage<ms  T  Itramontanism  ot  our 
author,  we  have  but  to  (piote  his  note,  p.  5hlk,  A  (d  I.,  where,  on 
our  Knglish  Council  of  Alerton,  a.d.  1‘s?5S,  convened  fo  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Guerin  comments  in  this 
wise :  — 

“bo  there  were  Anglican  lihcrties  once  upon  a  time,  as  pcoj)lo 
pretend  there  are  GalUcan  lihcrtifs  now.  But  let  each  particular 
church  arrogate  to  itself  Uhcrfica  and  franchiscit ;  let  their  doctors 
make  regulations  which  they  shall  entith*  our  nKurinis,  and  what  then 
becomes  of  unity  ?  Will  our  doctors  have  the  goodness  to  iiitorm 
us?” 

^^is  is  in  the  worst  spirit  of  the  1  nivcv-^.  But  it  is  only  in 
burmony  with  what  he  advances  on  the  Synod  ot  Thurh’s,  p. 
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203,  Vol.  n.,  where  he  distinctly  suys  that  tlie  prelates  assom- 
hied,  A. I).  18-50,  could  not  evade  the  instructions  of  the  Holy 
S('e  without  so  far  forfeiting  their  submission.  Of  the  volume 
cmlKxlying  the  proceedings  of  that  most  important  ecclesiastical 
convoi'atiou — for  it  has  revolutionized  the  entire  action  of  the 
Iloinish  Ohurch  in  Ireland,  and  from  being  a  national  churcli, 
has  laid  it  down  i)rostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  dccrei)it  aiul 
miserable  monk  now  occupying  the  Papal  throne — we  have  taken 
the  pains  to  present  an  analysis  to  our  readers.*  Ohildreii  vet 
unborn  looking  back  to  the  conflicting  histories  of  Protestantism 
and  Poj)ery  in  the  Sister  Island,  will  point  to  the  convocation  of 
the  Popi.sh  bishoi)s  at  Thurles  as  the  commencement  ol‘  an  era. 
From  this  date  the  Irish  (3iurch  assumes  in  its  ceremonial,  cos¬ 
tume,  and  policy,  a  thoroughly  Italian  character.  Sir  Kohert 
Peel  thought  he  could  (‘onciliate  the  Papal  power  by  insulting 
the  IVote.stant  instincts  of  the  empire  in  the  perpitual  endow¬ 
ment  of  Maynooth,  and  secure  the  .sanction  of  tlie  Roman  court 
for  his  most  liberally  constituted  (Rieeii’s  colleges  ;  but  Italian 
craft  and  bigotry  outwitted  him,  as  p('r  specimen: — 

“  Sacordotos  onmes  aliosque  clcricos  })rohibeinus  lie  iiuinus  ali(|U0(l 
quod  ad  adininistrationein  horuni  cullcgiorum  spectet,  assumanl  aut 
n*tincant ;  neve  professores,  seu  decani  residentia)  in  iis  liant  aut 
remancant. 

“  Any  cleric  presuming  to  do  so  after  this  Council  is  held,  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  virtue  of  bi.s  mere  act.”  (Suspensioneni  ipso  facto  incur- 
rat).  Ami  against  the  colleges  the  laity  are  thus  warned:  “  I  alia 
[i.  c.  pnedicta  collegia]  esse  dcclaramus,  qiue  oinni  rationc  a  fididihiH 
Catholicis,  qui  tideiu  commodis  omnilius  et  cmolumeiitis  temj)oralibiis 
anteponere  debeiit,  sunt  rejicienda  et  evitanda.”t 


Art.  1\. —  Fir.'it  Foot,sfejh<i  in  Kast  Africa;  cr,  an  F.rplorafion  of 
Jlarar,  Jb' Richard  Burton,  Rombay  Army.  Aullior  of  IVr- 
sonal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Kl-Mcdinah  and  Mcceah.” 
London:  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  M  ('.stern  ^Ifnca  :  it.s  ILisforj/,  Condifiony  and  Prosj^ccts.  By  Rev, 
,L  Leighton  W  ilson,  eighteen  years  ;v  Missionary  in  Afrii*a,  and 
now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  IVesbytcrian  Bi>ard 
ot  Foreign  Missions.  Jiondon:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  C'o. 

HAT  will  be  the  future  of  Africa  ?  AVc  can  predict  with 
sonu'thing  like  precision  the  destiny  of  continents  still  young  in 

•  Si'c  this  analysis  at  the  end. 

t  Tlie  volume  Vrom  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  a  thin  8vo.  of  seventy- 
nine  pages:  “  Decreta  8ynodi  pleniariie  Fpiscoponim  llibeniiie  apuJ 
Thurles  hahitie,  Anno  miuh  cl.  Jussu  Supcrioi  iim  :  Bublinii,  apud  Jucobuai 
Dulfy,  Uipa  vulgo  dicta  Wellington  Quay.  IBoI. 
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the  world’s  history;^  wc  can  picture  to  the  mind’s  eye  the 
lenjjth  and  breadth  ot  Aiiierica  peopled  with  glowing  cities  and 
cultivated  fields ;  we  can  realize  the  idea  of  new  empires 
springing  up  in  the  rich  and  lovely  islands  of  the  southern  seas  ; 
we  can  foresee  the  time,  as  it  were,  when  order,  plenty,  and  life, 
shall  fill  the  valleys  and  the  plains  of  old  but  still*  neglected 
countries  ;  we  can  imagine  the  tide  of  ancient  wealth  and  splen¬ 
dour  rolled  back  upon  the  Last  from  the  golden  shores  of 
the  West;  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  Calais  being  con¬ 
nected  with  IVkin,  and  the  ocean-lakes  of  Canada  with  the 
waters  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Uruguay  by  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  line  of  railway; — but  we  cannot  caleuiate  iijn)!!  the  time 
when  a  steam-carriage  shall  traverse  the  mighty  void  Iroin  Cape 
bona  to  the  Ca})e  of  Good  Hope,  and  bring  the  negro  tribes  of 
Central  Africa  into  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  say  that  such  a  consummation  is  impossible;  we 
hope  better  things.  We  have  confidence  in  the  enduring  and 
enterprizing  character  of  man.  We  })ut  trust  in  the  energizing 
and  conquering  princiides  of  civilization.  We  have  faith  in  the 
penetrating  and  spreading  mission  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  would 
Ix'  the  last  to  abandon  this  unhappy  continent  and  leave  it  in 
utter  friendlessness  and  despair. 

Ihit  whence  shall  its  deliverance  come  ? — F rom  the  north  or 
from  the  south,  from  the  east  or  from  the  west  ?  Shall  fiVench 
principles  and  Italian  creeds  revolutionize  it  from  Algtu’ia!^ 
Shall  British  inti  nonce  and  Protestant  truths  reach  it  thi’ough 
Kaffir-land  ?  Shall  Mohammedan  votaries  direct  its  worship 
from  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  ^ledina  ?  Or,  sliall  tliis  great 
work  be  accomplished  by  native  agents  and  native  energy 
extending  eastward  and  around  from  Liberia,  the  land  of  the 
l‘r(‘cdnu'n 


AVe  1  viiow  of  no  period  in  modern  times  when  the  subject  of 
African  discovery  has  been  more  strongly  pressed  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  ot  the  civilized  world,  or  more  sti'enuous  ellorts  bi‘en  made  to 
acquire  something  like  a  competent  knowledge  ol  the  physical 
conformation  of  tliis  vast  peninsula,  and  tlm  nundiers  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  its  inhabitants,  than  at  the  jiresent  day.  1  In^  elforts  ot 
napperton,  Richardson,  and  Dartli,  not  to  mention  otlicr  names, 
to  explore  the  interior  from  tlie  nortli,  Jiave  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  ent('rprise,  and  the  interest  which  must  ('ver  be  lelt 
ubout  those  midland  regions,  whilst  tlie  lavourable  reports  we 
^ily  hear  of  the  success  of  the  last,  cti  uitcuduHt  more  authentic 
information,  warrant  us  in  entertaining  encouraging  sentiments. 
The  excursion  of  Lieutenant  Riirtoii  trom  /aylu  to  JIarar,  tlie 
cupilal  of  the  Hadayah  kingdom,  a  city  never  lielore  polluted  by 
the  loot  of  a  Kuropean,  undertaken  too  with  a  view  ol  o|>c‘ning 
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commercial  relations  with  the  interior  from  the  cast,  exhibits  iu 
a  strikinjif  de<j:ree  the  hold  character  of  modern  advent uiv.  AVo 
do  not  say  that  any  f^reat  and  beneticial  result  will  imiiKdiatclv 
follow  this  hazardous  enterprise.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  liavo 
obtained  a  knowled<^'  of  the  Somali  tribes,  to  have  tested  tluir 
dis|M)sition,  to  have  examined  their  resources,  to  have  ascertaiiuHl 
the  difliculties  to  be  encountered  on  the  route,  and  to  have 
expressed  a  friendly  feelinj^  towards  races  of  whom  it  may  trulv 
be  said,  that  hitherto  tlieir  liand  has  been  against  every  man’s, 
and  everv  man’s  hand  aj^ainst  them. 

Yet,  ])erhat)s,  in  the  present  instance  tlic  most  clieoring 
pr( aspect,  th(*  most  ho])eful  vision  lies  in  tlie  west ;  and  wi*  rolbr 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  M  ilson,  eighteen  years  a  missionarv  on  tlie 
coast  of  Africa,  to  show  what  lias  been  done  in  the  way  of 
civilizing  and  evangelizing  the  natives,  and  what  grounds  tliero 
arc  for  hoping  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  light  of  tho 
(h)SjHd  and  the  religion  of  the  (’ross  shall  break  in  upon  and 
dispel  tlie  mixc'd  worshijis  of  Mahomet  and  Miiinho  dumbo, 
which  now  prevail  and  cast  their  haneful  shadows  upon  the 
hearts  and  hearths  of  the  whole  Xegritiaii  race. 


The  jK‘culiar  interest  attached  to  Bieiitenant  Burton’s  journey 
across  the  sea-board  mountains  of  East  Africa,  consists,  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  his  having  entered  the  city  of  llarar,  which 
had  nev(‘r  lu'cn  enteri'd  before  by  any  European.  This  city,  tho 
capital  of  lladayah,  is  about  175  miles  south-west  of  Zayla,  and 
2Bd  miles  wcvSt  of  Berherah ;  seaports  of  the  Tiidian  ocean.  It 
lies  on  an  elevated  slopi',  falling  gently  from  west  to  east 
fec*t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dn  the  eastein  side  arc' culti¬ 
vated  fields;  westwards,  a  terraced  ridge  laid  out  iu  orchards; 
northwards,  a  detaclu'd  eminence  covered  with  tombs;  and  to 
tho  south,  the  city  declines  to  a  low  valley  bisected  by  a 
mountain  stream.  This  irregular  position  is  well  slu'ltcrcd 
from  high  winds,  especially  on  the  northern  side,  by  the  ran^^e 
of  which  Kondura  is  the  lofty  apex ;  hence,  as  the  IVrsiaii 
l^ovt  sings  of  a  heaven-favoured  city, — 


“Its  heat  is  not  hot,  nor  its  cold,  cold.” 

The  country  through  which  Mr.  Burton  had  to  pass  to  reach 
his  difficult  goal  was  rugged,  mountainous,  and  desert  in  the 
extreme,  overrun  by  the  lion  and  the  leopard,  and  iiihabitc  d  by 
the  Sunal — a  race  whose  virtues  are  rare,  but  whose  treachery, 
rapacity,  and  avarice,  have  been  long  established.  They  arc 
divided  iiito  different  tribes.  Hence  we  have  the  Eesa  Somal, 
the  Gudabirsi  S()mal,  the  Girrhi  Somal,  and  the  Ilabr  Arval 
Nunal,  the  fiercest  and  most  intractable  of  their  race.  The 
Sonials,  observes  Lieutenant  Burton,  “  by  their  own  traditions, 
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as  well  as  their  strongly-marked  pliysical  peculiarities,  their 
customs  and  tlieir  geographical  position,  may  be  determined  to 
l>e  a  half-caste  tribe,  an  otf-shoot  of  the  great  Galla  race, 
approximated,  like  the  originally  negro  Egyptian,  to  the  (\m- 
casian  type  by  a  steady  intlux  of  Asiatic  bloixl.”  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  dithculty,  however,  to  j)ronoiince  upon  tlie  origin  of 
a  p)pulation  so  little  known,  and  whoso  genealogies  ditfer  with 
different  authorities.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  subjects 
of  more  tangible  interest  ;  yet  is  it  deplorable  to  see  the  low 
and  degraded  moral  and  intellectual  state  to  which  the  Somals 
are  reduced.  Nominally  they  hold  to  the  Shatei  branch  of 
Maliomedanisin,  the  ])rineipal  iM'culiarity  of  which  is,  that  no 
])rayers  are  recited  over  the  dead  ;  but  they  have  a  diversity  of 
superstitions,  all  of  Pagan  origin.  They  swear  by  stones, 
reverence  cairns  and  holy  trees,  and  try  by  ordi'als  of  tire  and 
water.  Thev  have  also  traditionarv  seers  called  Tawuli,  like 
the  (ireegee  men  of  AVestern  Africa,  wlio  by  inspecting  the  fat 
and  bones  of  slaughtered  cattle,  ‘Slo  medicine,”  predi(‘t  rains, 
battles,  and  diseases  of  animals.  This  class,  to  which  either  sex 
may  belong,  is  greatly  feared  and  resj)ected  by  tlu‘  vulgar. 

itb  regard  to  their  character,  we  are  told  that  it  })artakes  of 
the  levity  and  instability  of  the  negro  type.  Liglit -minded 
as  the  Abyssinians,  soft,  merry,  and  aflectionate,  they  j)ass 
T^nthoiit  any  apparent  transition  into  a  state  of  tury,  when  they 
are  capable  of  terrible  atrocities.  An  instance  is  ri'corded.  In 
February,  1817,  a  small  the  Ayyal  Yunis,  being  exj)cll(‘d 
from  berberab,  settled  at  the  roadstead  of  Palluiry,  where  a  lew 
nierebants,  princi})allv  Indian  and  Arab,  joinc'd  them.  The 
men  wore  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  women  and  cliildrcn, 
pick  and  aged,  at  the  (‘iicampment  inland,  whilst,  descending  to 
the  beach,  they  carried  on  tlicir  trade.  Gne  day  as  tlnw  were 
thus  employed,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  a  foraging-party  of  about 
^,500  F.esiis  attacked  the  camp  :  men,  wonu'n,  and  children,  were 
indiscriminately  put  to  the  spear,  and  the  ])lunderers  leturiu'd  to 
their  village  in  safetv,  laden  with  an  immense  amount  of  lK)()ty. 
Tliese  massacres  are  fearful. 

Tlio  women,  as  in  all  barbarous  countries,  arc  made  to  toil,  and 
therefore  in  Somali  are  superior  in  muscular  strcuigth  and  endur¬ 
ance  to  the  men.  Thev  are  engaged  all  day,  when  at  home,  in 
domestic  affairs  and  tending  cattle ;  on  journeys,  they  drive  and 
h»ad  the  camels,  look  after  the  ropes,  and  if  iu‘cessary  make  them, 
pitch  the  hut,  bring  water  and  fire- wood,  and  cook  the  l(>od.  As 
niay  be  supposed,  their  social  position  is  very  degrad(‘d,  w  hich  must 
h^‘  the  case  in  all  countries  wliere  polygamy  is  a  revered  institution. 

The  following  description  will  giv'c  a  good  idea  ol  the  country 
around  Harar,  and  of  a  JIarar  noble  : — 
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“  About  noon  wo  crossod  tbo  Erar  river.  The  bod  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  thin  slioet  of  clear,  cool,  and  swott 
water  covcnnl  with  crystal  the  j^rcater  part  of  the  sand.  In  the 
lower  valley,  a  mass  ol  waving  holcus,  we  met  a  multitude  of  (hiHa 
peasants  coming  from  the  city  market  with  new  pot-lids  and  empty 
gourds,  which  had  contained  their  butter,  ghee,  and  milk.  As  \v*e 
commenced  another  ascent  appeared  a  llarar  grandee,  mounted 
up(ui  a  handsonudy  caparisoned  mule,  and  attended  by  seven  servants 
who  carried  gourds  and  skins  of  grain,  lie  was  a  pale-faced  senior 
with  a  white  beard,  dressed  in  a  fine  tobe,  and  a  snowy  turban  with 
8carh‘t  edges  ;  lu‘  carried  no  shield,  but  an  Abyssinian  broadsword 
was  slung  over  his  shoulder.  AVe  exchanged  courteous  salutations; 
and  as  i  was  thirsty,  he  ordeiaal  a  footman  to  fill  a  eu])  with  water. 
At  2  i*.M.  we  fell  into  a  narrow-fenced  lane,  and  halttul  for  a  few 
minutes  near  a  spreading  tret*,  under  which  sat  women  selling  ghee 
and  unspun  cotton.  About  two  miles  distant,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
Btooil  the  city — the  end  of  my  present  travel — a  h)ng  sombre  line, 
strikingly  contrasting  with  tlie  whitcwasheil  towns  of  the  East. 
The  spectacle,  materially  speaking,  was  a  disappointment:  nothing 
conspicuous  appeared  but  two  grey  minarets  of  rude  shaj)e :  many 
would  have  grudged  cx})osing  their  lives  to  win  so  paltry  :i  prize. 
Hut  (►fall  th:it  have  attempted,  none  ever  succeeded  in  entering  that 
pile  of  stones.” — 1*.  2lK). 

Hence  the  exultation  of  Lieutenant  Burton. 

Advancing  to  the  gate,  wdth  his  guides  and  servants,  our 
travelh'r  accostinl  the  w'arder,  know’ll  by  bis  long  wand  of  ofliee, 
and  sent  his  salaams  to  the  Amir,  saying  that  he  had  come  from 
Aden,  and  ivquested  the  honour  of  an  audience.  In  tin*  mean¬ 
while  he  and  his  ])arty  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  round  bastion, 
where  tlnyv  were  scrutinizt  d,  derided,  and  catechized  by  the 
curious  of  both  sexes. 

The  principal  street  of  llarar  is  ‘‘a  narrow  up-hill  lane,  with 
rocks  cropping  out  from  a  surface  more  irregular  than  a  IV'iote 
pavement.’’  By  this  street  Lieutenant  Burton  proceedi'd  to  the 
palace — “  a  mere  shed  ;  a  long,  single-storied,  windowless  barn 
of  rough  stone  and  naldish  clay,  w  ith  no  other  insignia  hut  a 
thin  coat  of  wdiitewash  over  the  door.”  AVhen  witliin  twelve 
yards  of  the  palace  walls,  he  and  his  party  were  ordered  to  take  oft 
their  slipjiers,  as  though  entering  a  mosque.  This  was  obj(‘ct(^d 
to,  but  in  vain.  Their  w'eapons  w’ere  then  demanded.  This  was 
still  more  objected  to,  and  by  dint  of  obstinacy  their  daggers 
were  left  to  his  servants,  and  to  Lieutenant  Burton  his  revolver, 
— “the  father  of  six,”  as  the  Easterns  facetiously  call  it. 

After  these  preliminaries  came  the  introduction : 


“  The  guide  niised  a  door-curtain,  suggested  a  bow',  and  I  stood  in 
the  pri'scnee  of  the  dreaded  ehief. 

“  1  he  Amir,  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the  Sultan  Ahmad  bin  Sultan 
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Abilal^r,  sat  in  a  dark  room  with  wlntcwasliod  walls,  to  which  hung 
—significant  decorations — rusty  matchlocks  and  polished  fetters. 
His  "appearance  was  that  of  a  little  I  ndian  Itajah,  an  etiolated  youth, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  old,  plain  and  thin-bearded,  with  a 
yellow  complexion,  wrinkled  brows  and  protruding  eyes.  His  dress 
was  a  flowing  robe  of  crimson  cloth  edged  with  snowy  fur,  and  a 
snowy  white  turban  tightly  twisted  round  a  tall  conical  cap  of  red 
velvet,  like  the  old  Turkish  head-gear  of  our  painters.  His  throne 
was  a  common  Indian  kursi  or  raised  cot,  about  five  feet  long,  with 
back  and  sides  supported  with  a  dwarf  railing :  bt‘ing  an  invalid,  he 
rested  his  elbow  upon  a  pillow,  under  which  appeared  the  hilt  of  a 
Cutch  sabre.  Eanged  in  double  lino,  perpendicular  to  the  Amir, 
stood  the  ‘Court,’  his  cousins  and  nearest  relations,  with  right  arms 
bared  after  the  fashion  of  Abyssinia. 

“  J  eutered  the  room  with  a  loud  ‘  Peace  be  uj)on  ye  !’  To  which 
his  II.  H.  replying  graciously  and  extending  a  hand,  bony  and 
yellow  as  a  kite’s  claw,  snapped  his  thumb  and  middle  finger.  Two 
chamberlains  stepping,  forward,  held  my  fore-arms  and  assisted  ino 
to  bend  low  over  the  fingers,  which,  however,  T  did  not  kiss.  These 
preliminaries  coneluded,  we  were  led  to  and  seated  upon  a  mat  in 
front  of  the  Amir,  who  directed  towards  us  a  frowning  brow  and  an 
iiupiisitive  eye.  Some  iiujuiries  were  made  concerning  the  chief’s 
health :  he  sliook  his  head  captiously,  and  impiinal  our  errand.  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  my  own  letter  .•  it  was  carried  by  a  chamber- 
lain,  with  hands  veiled  in  his  tobe,  to  the  Amir;  who,  after  a  brief 
glance,  laid  it  upon  the  coucli  aud  demanded  further  explanation. 
1  then  re[)resented  in  Arabic  that  we  had  come  from  Aden,  bearing 
the  coinjiliuumts  of  our  daulah  or  governor,  and  that  we  had 
eutered  Harar  to  see  the  light  of  11.  11. ’s  countenance.  This 
iiii’ormation  concluded  with  a  little  spt‘ech,  describing  the  changes 
ot  political  agents  in  Arabia,  and  alluding  to  the  friendshij)  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  English  and  the  deceased  chi(*f  Abubakr. 
The  Amir  smiled  graciously.  This  smile,  I  must  (»wn,  my  dt'ar  L., 
was  a  relief.  We  had  been  prepared  lor  the  W(»rst ;  and  the  aspect  ot 
aflairs  in  the  palace  was  by  no  means  reassuring.  hisjicring  to  his 
treasurer  (a  little  ugly  man  with  a  badly-shaved  head,  coarse  features, 
])ug  nose,  angry  eyes,  and  stubby  beard),  the  Amir  made  a  sign  for 
Us  to  retire.  The  Infi.se  main  was  repealed,  and  we  backed  out  ot  the 
audience-shed  in  high  favour.” — P. 

The  Lieutenant’s  stay  in  llarar  cxtendwl  to  only  t(*n  days 
days  which  were  devoted  to  visits  to  and  troin  distinguislu'd 
jKirsonagt  s,  an  examination  of  the  lions  ot  the  place,  leaiiiing  the 
graiuniar  of  the  language  troni  his  IrieJid  the  tShaykh  daini,  an 
iiisj)ection  of  the  library  of  the  college — for  Harar  is  the  Alina 
Mater  of  East  Africa,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  districts 
with  poor  scholars  and  crazy  “  idads” — and  to  a  stud^'  ot  the 

trade,  commerce,  government,  revenue,  and  army  ot  tho  kingdom. 
M  e  must,  liowever,  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hurton  s  lively  an^ 
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intcivstiiifi:  volumr  for  tlu*  details  of  his  resideiiee  at  Ilarar.  At 
length,  uftormaiiv  doubts  and  fears  lest  the  eaprieiousuessof  the 
reigning  despot  sliould  interfere  with  his  libi‘rty,  or  evt*n  attack 
his  life — for  where  a  inan’s  liberty  and  life  <lepend  upon  the 
single  word  of  a  ju’inee,  neither  are  sceure — the  tinal  audieiuv 
takes  plaee,  and  the  Lieutenant  finds  himself  outside  the  fortitl- 
cations  once  more.  “  Suddenly  my  weakness  and  sickness,”  he 
says,  “  lelt  mt' — so  potent  a  drug  is  joy — and  as  we  passid  the 
gati‘s,  loudly  salaaming  the  warders,  who  were  crouching  over 
the  tire  inside,  a  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  fell  from  me  like  a 
cloak  of  h  ad.”  The  personal  incidents  of  this  travel  art*  verv 
stirring,  whilst  the  observations  on  the  country  and  the  people, 
which  Mr.  llurtoifs  work  contains,  are  j)articuiarly  us(‘ful.  lie 
found  it,  however,  e\pt‘dient  to  return  by  a  way  ditlert  iit  from 
that  by  which  he  came,  owing  to  the  doubtful  eharaeter  of  the 
tribes  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

In  leaving  this  bot)k,  we  traverse  the  whole  breadtli  of  the 
African  continent  to  visit  the  true  ^Ncgritian  races.  No  (pu'stion 
as  to  their  intellectual  endownuaits  and  their  capacity  for  liigh 
improvement  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  the  populations 
of  Lastern  Africa.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  they  are  ot*  a 
supi'i  ior  order  of  tin*  human  1‘aniily.  The  poor  African  of  the 
Western  (.’oast,  however,  is  “  despisc'd  and  rejectcHl  us  a  vile 
thing,”  whose  development  is  iin[)erfect,  and  whose  destiny  is 
slavery.  It  is  against  this  prevailing  idea,  set  up  by  tlie 
jH>ssessors  of  slaves,  and  supported  by  interested  6ci(‘ntitic  men 
of  the  last  generation,  that  the  labours  of  present-day  science 
and  the  energies  of  eontemporary  missionaries  hav('  bei'U  directed, 
'fhe  latter,  howt'ver,  have  been  found  to  be  the  real  fi  h'iids  of  the 
negro.  It  was  with  the  desire  of  raising  this  unfortunate  race  to 
a  higlu'r  state  of  civilization  by  educating  them,  and  ini|)arting 
to  their  benightisl  minds  the  Divine  light  id‘  the  Gosj>el  that 
Mr.  M  ilsoii  laUairi'd  amongst  them.  AVe  shall  lirst  brieily  give 
a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  coast-countries  and  their  j)opu- 
latiims,  and  then  see  what  are  the  hopes  entertained  by  so 
zealous  a  minister  to  their  weliare. 

ester n  Africa,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
tliat  |)ortion  of  the  coast  lying  In'tween  the  river  Sem'gal  and 
(’aiH'  Krii),  and  lK)unded  eastwunl  bv  a  loiiir  cliain  of  mountains 
that  receive  ditlerent  names  in  ditferent  localities,  but  are,  in 
tact,  spurs  or  oilshoots  of  the  celebrated  Gebel-el-Komri,  or 
Mountains  ot  tlu*  Moon.  It  includes  a  territory  u])wards  ot 
tour  thouNand  mih*s  in  length,  and  contains  several  kingeUnns ; 
the  principal  ot  which  are*  Seiiegambia,  Ashanti,  Dedioini,  Hcnin, 
Loango,  (’ongo,  Angola,  anel  Henguela.  The  physie*al  aspee.'t 
e»t  this  territe>rv,  as  might  be  inferreel  from  its  gre*at  e'xteiit,  is 
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liijfbly  divorsitied.  In  some  instanees  tlio  <rroinKl  is  flat  and 
luoiiotonoiis ;  but  tliis  is  rather  exceptional  than  tlie  rule;  for 
^naienilly  the  country  is  broken  up  into  delightful  valleys  and 
1] ills,  presenting  some  of  the  richest  and  most  (‘xuherant  scenery 
t4)  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  climate,  too, 
along  the  sea-coast,  though  warm,  is  not  oppn'ssivclv  so. 
The  land  and  sea-breezes  which  alternate  during  the*  day, 
mixlerate  the  temperature  and  render  it  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise. 

The  population  of  this  region  may  be  divided  into  three  grand 
divisions.  The  fli’st  of  tlu‘sc  inhabit  Seni'gambia ;  the  second, 
UpjK'r  or  Northern  (iuinea  ;  and  the  third,  Southern  Guinea,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  Southern  Ethiopia.  Theso  lamilies,  though 
btlonging  to  the  lU'gro  or  African  race,  are  marked  amongst 
themselves  by  essential  diflerences.  The  multifarious  Ibiiiis  of 
Leuthenism,  which  constitute  their  worship,  has  greatly  debased 
their  natural  character;  but  they  have  (pialitics  so  far  i('deem- 
iiig,  that  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  oiah'r  of 
the  human  race.  If  we  compare  tlumi  with  the  civilized 
nations  of  other  ])arts  of  the  world,  their  dcticitmces  will  be 
conspicuous  enough,  but  compared  with  other  uncivilized 
races  ot*  men  they  wdll  occupy  a  respectable  ))osition.  They 
liavc  tixed  liabitatioiis.  They  cultivate  the  soil  lor  the  means 
ol‘subsist(‘nce  (we  are  (piotiiig  the  testimony  of  ^Ir.  Wilson)  ; 
have  herds  of  domestic  cattle ;  show  as  much  fort'siglit  as 
almost  any  other  p(‘o])le  in  ])roviding  for  tluar  future  wants; 
have  made  V(‘rv  considerable  proticiency  in  most  of  the  me(*hanic 
arts;  and  at  the  sanu'  time, 'they  evince  not  only  a  dceid(‘d 
taste,  but  an  ecjual  aptitude  for  commercial  jairsuits.  They 
have  no  written  literature',  and  no  systc'in  of  ('ducation,  with  the 
exception  ot*  those  tribes  who  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanisni ;  but  they  have  almost  any  amount 
of  unwritten  lore,  in  the  form  of  fabh*s,  allcgoric's,  traditionary 
stories,  and  proverbial  sayings,  in  which  an'  display('d  no  small 
share  ot  close  observation  and  lively  imagination,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  shrewdness  of  character. 

The  existence  of  the  slave-trade  for  so  many  years  in  this 
region  tended  greatly  to  disorganize  and  demoralize  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  There  were  many  who  sincerely  looked  forward  to  the 
Improvement  and  elevation  of  the  blacks  in  th(‘  s(>cial  scale  ;  but 
k  may  well  be  asked,  what  could  be  done  whilst  no  tribe 
Was  tree  from  the  man-hunting  excursions  of  another,  ^\hilst 
raids  the  most  cruel,  the  most  desolating,  were  every-day 
Occurrences.  Yoruba  affords  us  a  painful  example  of  this,  though 
happily  by  the  interference  of  the  British  government  the  vast 
trade  in  human  merchandise  which  used  to  be  carried  on  here, 
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has  })oon  suppressed.  In  fact,  it  was  tlie  last  stroiijvlujhl 
trafFie,  and  one  of  tlie  last  to  he  coerce  d  into  an  ahandonmont 
of  its  unnatural  commerce.  Disorfi^anized,  however,  us  this 
kin^^dom  is,  there  are  hopes  that  at  no  distant  dav  it  will 
exhibit  the  example  of  order  and  good  government.  Thirty  wjirs 
ago,  a  few  small  and  des])airing  tribes,  or  ratlier  bands,  luirassiHl 
by  the  slave-hunts,  took  refuge  in  a  cavern  on  the  bunks  of  the* 
rigun,  where  tliev  were  joined  by  ot Iters.  At  first  tliev  durod 
not  venture  far  from  their  place  of  coneealnnmt,  but  suhsistd 
on  berries,  roots,  and  such  articles  of  food,  the  wild  produce  of 
nature.  At  length,  as  their  numlxTs  imu’easod,  they  ciilti- 
vated  the  ground,  built  houses,  and  formed  themselves,  the 
remnants  of  LSO  towns,  into  one  government.  The  jduee  where 
they  liv(‘d  received  the  name  of  Abeokuta,  or  literally  ruder- 
stone,  in  honour  of  the  cavern  where  the  first  fugitives  found 
shelttT  and  concealment.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  fortune 
of  their  countrymen  of  Abeokuta  reached  the  (‘ars  of  a  nuiulx'r 
of  re-ea])tivcs  at  Sierra  Lione,  who  resolved  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Tt  is  said  tliat  then,  in  three  years  from  lS‘kt  to 
1S4‘J,  Abeokuta  received  an  accession  of  oDO  persons,  earryintj 
with  them  the  property  they  had  amasst'd.  ^luny  of  tlu'se  were 
educat('d,  and  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
life 

“One  of  the  roost  reinnrkahle  men  connected  with  this  enter¬ 
prise,”  says  Mr.  ilson,  “  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Orowther, — in  the 
Yoruha  lans^iiage  lie  was  called  Adgii.  lie  was  a  native  of  the 
country,  and  embarked  as  a  slave  on  hoard  of  a  slaver  at  Ikula^rv,  in 
1S‘J2.  This  vessid  was  captured  by  a  man-of-war  and  taken  to 
Si(*rra  Leone.  Here  he  received  a  good  education,  was  c»>nvcrte(l, 
and  hecamt'  a  ministtm  of  the  Oospid.  lie  was  among  the  first  to 
n‘turn  to  his  native  country,  and  hoist  the  Christian  banner  in  this 
dark  portion  of  tlie  earth  ;  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most 
etVective  members  of  the  missionarv  band.  He  still  remains  in  this 
good  work,  and  is  now  laboriously  engaged  in  translating  the  biblo 
into  the  Yoruba  language.  He  found  Ids  own  mother  and  many  of 
his  sisters  here,  and  has  since  had  the  gr(*at  satisfaction  ot  seeing 
them  become  humble  tbllowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” — V.  l‘d''- 

The  pojndation  of  this  community  has  been  estimated  a?* 
liighly  as  ir>0,(MI0  jiersons,  but  its  fortunes  are  still  liable  to  l*e 
assaibnl  from  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of  surrounding  barbaric 
states : — 

“  The  King  of  IVhomi  watched  the  growing  power  of  Abeokuta, 
we  are  told,  “  with  an  evil  eye.  JSomething  more  tlian  three 
ago  he  set  in  motion  n  large  army,  with  the  view  of  destroying  this 
great  and  growing  city,  and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery,  hut 
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the  same  superintending  ProvideiuH',^  wliieli  preserved  tin's  eoin- 
miinity  during  the  period  of  tlieir  infanev  and  wi‘akness,  uas  ovor 
them  in  this  more  imminent  danger.  Ihmyer  was  offered  up  hv 
many  Christians  within  tlie  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  heard.  Th*e 
king  made  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  ]>laee,  hut  he  met  with  a 
most  unexpected  and  spirited  resistance,  'fhe  engagiMuent  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  outside  the  walls,  for  several  hours,  when  the  Dehoman 
ariny  )yas  compelled  to  give  way;  and,  it  is  believed,  the  King  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  ca])tured,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ch'spcrate 
and  almost  frantic  fury  with  which  his  amazons  defended  his  person. 
-P.  100. 

It  is,  however,  to  Liberia  and  Sierra  Lc'one  that  we  must 
look,  as  the  base  of  operations  from  which  all  the  indiumees 
that  shall  bless  and  enlighten  these  unha])py  races  must  eradi¬ 
ate;  and  truly  there  is  much  ground  for  hope  that  great  things 
will  eventually  be  done  for  them, — that  the  Sun  of  IL'irhteons- 
ness  shall  rise  upon  this  unhappy  people  with  healing  in  II is 
M-iiigs, — and  that  all  the  tribes  and  races  of  this  vast  and  com¬ 
paratively  unkmnvn  Continent  shall  be  drawn  together  within 
the  circle  of  civilization.  The  promise  held  out  to  us  is  founded 
on  the  good  that  has  ali’eady  been  effected,  and  the  ratio  in 
which  iinprovenient  has  t)rogressed.  Mr.  ^\  ilson  has  made  this 
evident  in  an  excellent  paper,  which  he  wrote  and  ])ublish(‘d  a 
few  years  since,  on  the  state  of  the  Slave-trade,  when  the  with- 
dra)yal  of  the  Britisli  squadron  from  the  coast  was  moot(‘d  in 
parliament,  and  which  he  has  incorporated  into  the  present 
volume.  After  reviewing  the  state  of  the  trade*,  commerce,  and 
woidth  of  these  young  communitit's,  inid  showing  tlu'  means  of' 
communicating  with  tlie  yarious  nations  of  the  interior  which 
they  possess— means  j)eaceable,  friendly,  and  conciliating — he 
proc'cc'ds  to  point  out  what  is  the  only  sure*  imuns  of  regene¬ 
rating  the  natiyes,  and  to  recapitulate'  what  has  been  effected  : — 

“  (hnstianity,”  observes  ^Ir.  Wilson,  “is  cnpable*  of  doing  for 
her  (Africa)  what  no  other  agency  ever  can  ;  and  tlie  missionary 
societies,  both  of  England  and  America,  have  addrc'sscd  themselves 
to  the  task  of  giving  her  the  (rospel,  w  ith  a  di'gn'o  of  earnestness 
which  promises  the  most  cheering  results.  To  the  south  of  8icira 
ho(>ne,  and  between  that  and  the  Equator,  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  have 
hcen  most  successful,  there  have  been  founded,  in  fifteen  or  sixt(*<*n^ 
years,  as  manv  as  tw'clve  independent  missions,  at  the  distance  of 
loo  or  200  miles  from  each  other,  embracing  three  times  that  nuin- 
her  of  distinct  stations  along  the  coast,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
out-stations  interior-w’ard.  The  fiospt‘1  is  preached  statedly  to  thou- 
winds  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  along  the  frontier  regions, 
but  far  in  the  interior.  More  than  10,0(X)  youths  are  now  receiving 
^  Christian  education  in  the  schools  connected  with  these  missions. 
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and  will,  ero  long,  be  sent  forth  to  spread  the  blessings  of  education 
and  Christianity,  far  and  near,  among  the  benighted  inhabitants  of 
this  land. —  1*.  il-K 

After  proceeding  to  say  that  twelve  different  dialects  have 
bein  studied  and  red  net ‘d  to  a  system,  and  that  })rinting  pressi's 
are  at  work  to  give  to  the  natives  books  in  their  own  language, 
he  continues : — 


All  this  varied  agency  has  been  put  into  operation  within  the 
last  fifteen  yt'ars ;  and  as  every  step  gaiiu‘(l  in  this  work  prepares  the 
wav  for  more  accelerated  progress,  it  must  bo  seen  at  once,  that 
Christian  missions  are  destined  to  exert  a  vast  influence  over  the 
future  destinies  of  Africa;  and  they  will,  tluTefore,  receive,  as  they 
certainly  deserve,  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  friend  of 
humanity.” — 1*.  ltd. 

AVe  h  avc  b(‘en  pleased  to  dwell  more  on  the  future  ])r()s])octs 
of  Africa  than  on  its  present  condition,  as  there  is  sonu*thiiig 
ndresbing  and  ('ucouraging  in  the  view  that  this  outcast 
p('0])le  an‘  at  buigth  Ix'coining  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  llible.  AVe  might  have  drawn  ])ictures  from  Mr. 
AVilson’s  book  of  the  demoralizial  condition  both  of  man  and 
woman  on  the  coast  we  hav('  been  describing,  of  the  unholy 
and  (b'grading  systems  of  worship  which  they  adopt,  and  of  the 
humiliating  and  crushing  despotism  under  which  they  have 
almost  lucoine  extir}>ated:  we  might  have,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
n'lii‘V(‘(l  this  picture  by  occasional  glimpses  of  a  kindly  and  aflec- 
tionat(‘  disposition  gleaming  fortli  amid  this  social  depravity, 
and  revi'aling  still  the  humanity  of  their  natures.  AVe  have 
preft'rred,  how(‘ver,  to  take  hold  of  that  which  most  clostdy  allies 
itself  with  our  ('hristian  sympathies,  leaving  our  reader  to 
make  himself  familiarly  ac(juainted  with  the  habits,  customs, 
and  character  of  thi‘  different  tribes  of  AA^estern  Africa  froin 
the  interesting  and  instructive  pages  of  the  volume  itself. 


Aut.  a  . — An  Introduction  to  I^ntomologif ;  or,  Elements  of  the 
Natural  Iltstof'y  of  Insects  :  comprising  an  account  of  Noxious 
and  I  seful  Insects;  of  their  Aletamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems, 
Habitations,  Societies,  Alotions,  2^oises,  U gbernation,  Instinct, 
<5c.  by  AV.  Kirby  and  AA^.  Spence.  Seventh  Edition.  Long- 
man  and  Co.  London.  1850. 

If  anxihing  more  than  a  fleeting  renown  could  be  acquired  by 
a  well-written  book  on  a  scientific  subject,  Kirby  and  Sj)cnco 
might  gain,  by  their  “  Introduction  to  Entomology,’’  that  sort 
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of  immortality  whicli  ineii  of  letters  dc.siro.  Tt  is  written  in  a 
clear,  expressive  style,  ^yitll  a  preeisiou  (o  wliieli  authors  loss 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  could  not  attain  ;  and 
gives  the  results  of  long  experience,  continued  research,  and 
extcMisive  reading  upon  many  interesting  suhjeets  connected 
with  the  lives  of  insects.  It  takes  a  minute  as  well  as  a  gmieral 
view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arc  produced,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live;  and  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  illustrations  of  the  i>rcsiding  influence  and  care  of  (lod 
over  all  His  works.  The  coinprchensive  intelligence  with  which 
thesubiect  is  treated,  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  and  the  learned 
research  in  which  the  authors  sometimes  indulge  themsidves, 
will  give  to  this  work  a  long  and  honourahle  existence  in  the 
literature  of  science;  hut,  like  all  other  writings  of  the  same 
class,  its  days  are  iiumhered,  and  the  timi‘  will  come  wIumi  it 
will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  poi)ular  exposition,  and  the  relic 
of  its  honour  will  be,  frequent  quotation  by  th(‘  antiquaries  of 
science. 

This  is,  we  admit,  a  gloomy  view  of  the  authorship  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  and  may  act  as  a  discouragement  to  those  who  write 
for  posthumous  fame.  Ihit  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  man  of 
science  cannot  ri'asonably  anticipate  lasting  re])utation  for  a 
summary  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  age,  however  care¬ 
fully  and  ingeniously  executed.  The  renown  obtained  by  the 
laborious  comj)ositioii  of  scientific  works  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  evanescent. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  decay  in  the  popularity  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  scientific  books  is  evidmit.  They  are  the  I’ecords  of  facts 
which,  hy  the  increase  of  knowledge,  are  presemted  in  unantici¬ 
pated  aspects  and  relations.  The  discovery  of  new  truths,  the 
correction  of  old  errors,  and  the  more  ]K‘rfcct  ap])lication  of 
established  principles,  midves  that  defective  to-day  whi<‘h  was 
yesterday  the  rc'prcsentation  of  existing  knowltslge.  No  grace 
of  style,  no  profundity  of  thought,  can  com|)(‘nsato,  in  an 
elementary  treatise,  for  the  omission  of  recent  discoveries,  or 
for  a  narrow  and  impei  fect  view  of  the  science,  much  less  for  an 
erroneous  representation  of  the  philosophy’  of  the  subject. 
Eulers  “Letters  to  a  (lerman  Princess  on  Physics  and  Philo¬ 
sophy,”  are  models  of  popular  scientific  writing  (degant  in 
style,  original  in  plan  and  execution,  and  element arv  without 
hc'ing  puerile — bearing  thnnighout  tlu'  evidences  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  a  comprehensive,  ]>hilosophical  mind.  Put  no  compe- 
tent  teacher  would  now  direct  a  student  to  the  works  ol  the 
g^t'at  (ierman  mathematician  for  lessons  on  the  elements  ol 
natural  philosophy,  although  he  might  sedect  from  them  passages 
in  which  certain  subjects  arc  better  explained  by'  this  master 
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than  by  any  more  modern  author.  If  such  be  the  late  of  the 
books  of  the  <;reat  Euler,  wc  need  not  wonder  that  a  few  years 
should  consign  to  oblivion  the  works  of  much  less  powerful  and 
original  thinkers.  Xor  can  any  additions  or  corrections  resturo 
to  a  seientitie  book  the  fair  face  wliich  time  has  marnd,  or 
supply  what  is  wanted  to  the  defective  illustration  and  inijxr- 
fect  knowledge.  There  is,  too,  in  the  books  of  every  past 
a  grotesque,  anticpiated  literary  fashicni,  which  diminishes  the 
popular  value  of  old  seientitie  treatises,  and  they  can  no  more 
bi‘  fitted  to  the  taste  of  other  times,  than  the  marriage-coat  of  a 
septuagenarian  ean  be  cut  into  a  courtly  dress  for  his  grandson, 
lienee  it  is  that  the  names  of  the  most  profound  thinkers,  and 
most  successful  investigators  of  ntiture,  are  honoured  in  the 
history  of  science  long  after  their  “elements”  and  “intro¬ 
ductions  ”  have  lost  their  value  to  the  booksellers,  as  well  as  to 
the  student.  The  names  of  such  men  are  recorded  on  tal)lots 
raised  by  posterity,  when  the  monuments  they  erected  for  tliein- 
selves  have  falltm  to  decay. 

ft' 

In  proof  of  the  rapid  desuetude  of  scientific  books  once  ludd 
in  high  admiration,  we  might  refer  to  tludr  historv.  It  is  a 
coj^c'iit  fact  that  khiclid’s  “  Elements  of  (ieometry  ”  is  the  only 
seientitie  book  of  great  age'  held  in  respect  by  tlie  philosopliers  of 
our  times,  and  it  is,  pndiably,  the  only  book  which  will  perma- 
nentlyhold  a  pre-eminent  })lace  among  the  seientitie  works  of 
every  succeeding  geiUTation  :  the  class-book  of  the  Greek 
gi'ometer  is,  to  the  extent  of  literary  immortality,  immortal. 
Xewton’s  “  I'rincipia,”  which  a  century  ago  was  awarded,  pro¬ 
phetically,  a  pt  rpi'tuity  of  honour  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  or 
cumpi'tition,  is  already  losing  its  reputation  in  the  schools,  and 
it  is  not  inq)rtd)able  that,  in  some  future  and  not  far-distant 
age,  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  antiquatc'd  book  below  the  n  quirc- 
ments  of  seientitie  education.  Had  the  fame  of  the  Knglish 
phil  o.sopher  r(‘st(d  on  it,  without  nd'creiice  to  his  di.scoveries, 
the  name  of  Newton  might,  some  centuries  hence,  he  unknown. 
Tlie  “Mecaniipu'  (’eleste,”  of  La  Place  is  the  only  other  seientitie 
book  which  can  be  s(decti'd  fora  })crpetuity  of  renown;  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  ambitious  etlbrt  of  the  author 
will  be  successful ;  for,  although  the  book  will  long  secure  him 
\he  highest  .seientitie  honours,  its  yabu'  may  bi*  depreciated  hy 
the  dist'overy  of  new  j)roces.ses  of  inye.stigation,  and  more  pro¬ 
found  viows  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  their  relations. 
Ages  may  elap.se'  lu'fore  an  author  of  equal  originality  ami 
]H.wer  may  have  occasion  to  suj)ply  the  detects  and  cornet  the 
limited  and  erroneous  opinions  of  La  Place;  but  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ot  the  human  mind,  and  the  unfathomable  wisdom  ot 
in  creation,  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  advent  of  that  day.  Ihit 
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if  8ucli  books  as  were  produced  by  Euler,  Newton,  and  La 
Plare  have  a  doubtful  contiiiuanee  of  pre-emiiienee,  tliere  can 
be  little  hope  of  the  permanent  reputation  of  those  popular 
cxi)ositious  of  science  wliicli  are  the  staple  literary  products  of 
the  philosophers  of  all  ages,  however  carefully,  correctly,  or  ele¬ 
gantly  written. 

If  we  turn  from  lK)oks  on  pure  and  exporinieutid  science  to 
those  oil  natural  history,  we  shall  tind  in  them  the  elements  of 
deciiy  coninioii  to  other  philosophical  essays,  and  some  peculiar 
to  themselves.  In  this  department  of  science  an  increase  of 
observers,  and  a  greater  minuteness  of  observation,  not  only 
authenticate  facts  and  discover  errors,  but  add  to  the  numlKu*  of 
the  objects  of  study.  Every  newly-discovered  species  must  be 
named,  and  classification  is  necessary  for  the  ri^cognition  of  it  as 
an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  some  family  or  tribe.  If 
the  whole  creation  were  ex^msed  to  the  view  of  the  most 
(xmipetent  observer,  the  task  of  classifying  the  numerous 
species,  so  as  to  show  the  relations  of  each  to  the  others,  would 
be  dilHcult  enough,  and  differences  of  ot)inion  would  exist  upon 
principles  as  well  as  details, — upon  the  general  plan  of  arrange¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  sub-division  of  groups  and  geiK'ra.  Ihit  a 
clear  perception  of  the  classification  adoptc'd  by  a  naturalist  is 
necessary  for  understanding  his  writings  ;  and,  as  all  classifica¬ 
tions  are  but  opinions,  and  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary,  an 
author’s  hope  of  a  perpetuity  of  renown  from  a  book  founded 
on  scientitic  arrangements  is  necessarily  doomed  to  disaj)point- 
ment.  Hut  the  whole  creation  is  not  o})en  to  the  observation  of 
any  one  man,  nor  indeed  to  any  combination  of  comp(‘tent 
naturalists.  The  opinions  of  individuals  are  necessarily  de- 
lH?ndent  on  the  objects  and  jdienomena  exhibited  in  the 
minute  locality  he  occupies  of  a  vast  area,  and  if  he  rise 
above  the  level  of  other  men,  his  enlarged  vi»'w  gives  a  more 
intense  consciousness  of  the  limitation  of  his  vision.  The 
attempt  of  a  naturalist  to  classify  the  objects  of  his  study, 
when  he  has  but  a  slight  ac(juaintance  with  a  minority  of  exist¬ 
ing  species,  is  a  task  far  more  difficult  of  execution  than  would 
he  the  labour  of  a  mechanic  who  should  resolve  to  reconstruct 
[KTt'ect  instruments  from  the  intermixt'd  j)arts  of  tmi  thousand 
time-keepers,  collected  in  heaj)S,  and  dc'posited  in  ail  {>arts  ot 
the  world.  If  from  the  few  within  his  reach  lie  should  be  able, 
hy  unremitting  labour  and  careful  sorting,  to  put  two  or  three 
docks  and  chronometers  togtdher,  and  catalogue  the  remaining 
wheels  and  axles,  springs  and  pendulums,  he  might  congratu¬ 
late  himself  upon  his  partial  success;  and  lioju*,  bv  inducing 
others  to  follow  his  example,  that  his  object  would  be  ulti¬ 
mately  accomplished,  and  ten  thousand  perfect  instruments  move 
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top;etlior  in  harmony.  But  supposing  the  task  to  ho  finislio<l 
the  lalxmr  of  numerous  workmen,  the  time-keepers,  and  not  the 
rei'ords  of  successful  attempts  and  fortunate  discoveries,  wouM 
rm*ive  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  puhlic.  Hy  a  sinii. 
lar  process  and  with  a  similar  result,  the  classitication  of  the 
subjects  of  natural  history  is  accomplished.  Tlie  work  is  not  wt 
perfected,  but  the  l>ooks,  in  which  many  successful  lahoim^r'; 
recorded  their  experiments,  obs(U’ vat  ions,  and  opinions,  are 
already  abandoned  by  those  who  are  deriving  Ix'iudit  from  tljoir 
researches.  Tlu'  works  of  Idnne  are  seldom  read,  tlioui^h  his 
namt*  is  printed  on  every  pap^‘  of  the  modern  historians  of 
natural  science,  and  the  intlueTico  of  his  mind  is  felt  in  everv 


r(‘search.  “The  Animal  Kin^tlom^’ — a  prlorious  example  of  the 
power  of  industry  and  genius,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Cuvier  famous  in  all  countries  where  “  every  livin;^  creature 
that  moveth”  is  studied — has  already  required  the  correction  of 
an  editor;  and  a  conq)arison  of  the  first  edition  of  Kirhv  and 


S|Hmce\s  “  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  with  that  which  is 
now  before  us,  will  furnish  anotlu'r  proof  of  the  fact  wo  have 


ventured  to  athrm. 


lUit,  althouu^h  we  cannot  jx‘ruse  the  masterly  productions  of 
the  science  of  our  ajii^e  without  a  sio^h,  conscious  of  tlu'ir  almost 
ephemeral  reputation,  we  are,  like  their  authors,  chet'n  d  hv  the 
riTollection  that  the  piincipal  object  of  tluur  publication  is 
always  attained,  and  that  when  they  cease  to  be  lomjcr  us(‘fnl  to 
mankind,  it  is  from  the  prrowth  of  the  knowh'dp^e  they  have 
impart('d  and  the  hii’:her  development  of  the  human  intclh'd. 
Forty  vears  ajxo,  when  the  book  now  before  us  in  a  seventh 
e<lition  was  publislu  d,  the  science  of  Entom(dopfy  was  rcj^anled 
as  a  tritlinj^  pursuit  b('neath  the  diijnity  of  an  intellii^cmt  man; 
and  an  observer  of  insects  was  reputi'd  to  b('  weak  in  his  int(‘l- 
Unit — a  mere  butterHy-collcctor.  Kirby  and  Sjx'nce  were  Ixdl 
enough  to  brave  this  prejudice,  and  their  book  did  much  to 
emancipate  the  public  mind  from  a  ridiculous  miscom'cption,  to 
encourage  otluTs  in  pursuits  which  had  yielded  them  much 
intellectual  gratification,  and  to  prove  that  “  the  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  who  have  pleasure 
therein.”  FVnv  books  on  a  neglected  subject  have  been  mon' 
successful  than  the  “  Introduction  to  Entomologv,”  and  none 
have  iK'tter  deserved  the  reputation  obtained.  Nor  is  its  mission 
complete.  F'or  manv  vears  to  come  it  will  bo  ri'ad  with  into* 
rest,  and  quoted  as  an  authority ;  and  when  its  old  age  is  at 
hand,  and  it  gives  place  to  another  favourite,  the  nanu's  of  its 
authors  will  be  rememliered  with  honour,  and  their  labours  be 
recited  as  a  motive  for  the  pursuit  of  the  science  tlioy  greatly 
advanced. 
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We  must  now  turn  from  the  book  to  the  subject  of  which  it 

treats. 

It  the  dignity  of  a  study  were  in  proportion  to  the  ma^^nitude 
ot'  the  object  studied,  Eutoiiiology  would  be  j)roperly  regarded  as 
a  trifling  pursuit.  The  conceit  of  youth  may  be  excused  when  t  lie 
little  vaunts  itself  over  the  less,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  a  man  devoted  to  one  pursuit  should  sneer  at  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  equal  powers  of  mind  to  subjects  in  which  ho  has  no 
iutorcst,  because  the  objects  are  of  small  magnitude.  A  man 
who  can  find  no  better  reason  to  justify  his  contempt  for  the 
study  of  insects,  must  have  so  much  more  conceit  than  decent 
sense  that  the  dignity  of  argument  would  be  oliended,  and  its 
pur|)Ose  perverted  by  an  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  judges 
foolisidv. 

A  prejudice  liowever  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  intelli- 
peut  men  against  the  study  of  insects,  because  tlu'v  identify 
the  entomologist  with  the  collector,  an  error  we  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  expose.  Ihit  there  are  other  objectors  who,  if  they  were 
honest  to  themselves,  would  find  that  their  assuiiu'd  contiaiqd  is 
ill  fact  a  dissatisfaction  arising  from  ignorance,  and  a  conseious- 
iiess  that  there  is  much  to  be  obsc'rvcd  which  they  nc'ver  saw, 
and  discoveries  to  be  made  tor  which  they  have  nedther  the 
aptitude  nor  the  preliminary  information.  To  other  persons 
inserts  are  unpleasant  or  repulsive  obje^cts  unless  tlu'v  prescuit 
themselves  in  delicate  fonris  and  court -dresses,  lly  such  fasti¬ 
dious  pc  ople  the  little  creatures  always  and  everywhere  about 
them,  are  suppcjsed  to  have  no  mission  in  the  world  but  to  annoy 
and  iiritate  them,  or  to  exercise  some  insatiable,  malign  power 
over  man  and  vertebrated  animals  destructive  to  their  comfort 
and  injurious  to  their  health.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  should 
be  a  motive  to  the  study  of  their  production  and  habits.  Ber- 
sonal  interest  and  bencvolenc*e  should  unite  to  cnc'ourage  an 
oxamination  of  the  physical  structure  and  mode's  (»1  life  ol  such 
insidious  enemies.  But  that  which  is  the  most  common  and 
the  most  formidable  objection  to  the  study  ol  Lntomology  is  the 
necessity  of  an  acrpiaintance  wdth  a  systematic  classitication 
embracing  four  hundred  thousand  living  forms.  ’Ibis  objc*c*tion, 
or  rather  impediment  to  the  study,  is  more  iaiicic'd  than  real: 
but  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  explain  or  eledend  tlie  nuMlcin 
s\8tein  of  classification,  or  to  show  how  by  a  lc*w  divisional  lines 
each  individual  of  this  vast  multitude  ol  varied  forms  may  lx* 
assigned  tc^  its  own  family  and  tribe.  This,  boweveu',  is  tin*  um; 
of  classification,  while  it  encourages  and  strengthc*ns  the  facult> 
of  observation,  and  directs  the  mind  ol  the  studcuit  to  those* 
^seniblances  which  are  characteristic  ol  lainily^  alliance  thewe 
dilfcrences  which  distinguish  races. 
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If  Entoinolop:y  had  no  higher  claim  to  our  resjxvjt  tliaii  as  an 
intori\sting  amusement  supplying  employment  lor  the  idlo,  wo 
should  bt‘ anunig  its  patrons;  lor  something  is  gaiiu'd  wlu n 
human  mind  is  rescued  from  inactivity  and  lixed  upon  an  object 
(d*  research,  especially  it  tliat  object  be  a  ])art  ot  the  threat  kin;j[- 
dom  of  naturt‘.  lUit  to  spcaik  of  the  science  as  if  this  wore  its 
only  ])urpose  would  he  (h'l’ogatory  to  its  claims,  and  in  tlie 
highest  degree  unjust  to  the  many  intelligent  (‘dueat(‘d  men 
who,  with  great  powers  of  observation  and  research,  have  devoted 
their  time  to  the  study  of  insects.  Entoimdogy  (‘xplains  tlu‘  cco- 
nomv  of  a  world  which  to  most  men  is  as  novel  as  if  it  weri'  a  now 
crt‘ation.  Tlie  insect  world,  minute  as  its  inhabitants  are,  is  one 
in  which  we  discovtu’  the  (‘xistence  of  all  the  atfeiaions  and  pas¬ 
sions  actuating  and  governing  vertebratid  animals,  lime,  as  in 
other  kingdoms  (d‘  nature,  we  perceive  the  elfeets  of  oppri'vsion 
and  of  tear  ;  of  courage  and  of  timidity  ;  of  tlie  avarice  of  accu- 
mulati(»n  and  of  tlu'  indulgc'iicc'  c)f  sidtlshiu'ss.  Among  the 
pigmv  individuals  of  this  great  kingdom,  W(*  obsm’vi'  in  sonu'  a 
eriud  indifference  to  the  riglits  and  lives  of  otliers;  in  some  an 
amiabh'  love  of  oilspnng  and  attachment  to  frimids ;  ami  among 
thmu  all,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  those'  pe'culiai’ities  of  lialnt 
and  temperament,  and  those  contc'sts  and  struggle's  se)  e'onnnon 
in  the  societies  of  larger  animals  and  amenig  the  natiems  of 
mankinel.  Some  inse'e*t  familie'S  live  in  sunshine  and  fe'ed  on 
nectar;  seune  in  darkiu'ss  anel  tilth  pre'ving  (»n  carrion;  some 
are  timiel,  but  out  of  sight  e)f  their  e'liemies  pass  tlu'ir  lives  in 
enjoyme'nt,  with  no  we'apons  of  attack  anel  few  of  deteiiee'; 
others  are  bold,  viedent  in  passion,  and  cruel  in  elevd,  and  are 
arme'el  with  heerns,  and  stings,  anel  lange'el  jaws.  'Wv  insert 
we)rlel  is  a  worlel  of  activities.  Each  inelividual  has  work  to 
de>,  and  is  provideel  with  the  toeds  he  will  want  and  the'  in''tinrt 
to  use  tlie'in.  If  war  be*  his  ave)cation,  he  is  supplied  with  laiiee 
anel  .sworel  with  whie'h  he  tights  bra  velv,  conducting  Ids  predatory 
e.xpeditiems  with  cautiem,  but  without  fear  or  me'rcy.  If  he  he 
a  carpe'iite'r  he  e*arries  with  him  an  augur  e)r  saw,  it  a  mason 
he  is  e*emipetent  te)  his  weu'k,  and  has  the  right  toed  to  execute 
it  skilfully.  Some  are  cleithed  in  gay  garments  and  spend  a 
sheu’t  life  in  seltish  gratiticatiem  ;  seune  are  clotlu'el  in  di>gai>c 
te>  pre)tect  them  freun  tludr  enemie's;  seune  have  a  lustre  to 
irighten  the*ir  pursuers,  and  seune  an  armour  which  de'ties  theur 
l^ower.  1  he  caelelis-weirms  e)f  the  angle*!’  are*  the*  larva*  e»t  iVu'V- 
and  in  the  clear,  shallow  peK)ls  wlu're  the*}’  are’  tound 
look  like  stie'ks,  straws,  e)r  steuies,  ace’ording  to  their  speH'ios, 
theuigh  a  nieu’c  clew  examinatieui  will  de'tect  the*  j)re»je*e*ted  head 
a  l  I  le  epiie’kly  drawn  into  the*  rougli  case  on  the  apl>roaeh  e>t 
danger.  father  insects  are  protected  from  the  scrutinizing 
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jsefln’h  tlu‘ir  ('iiomios  by  their  rcsoinblanee  in  c*(>loiir  or  form 
to  flu*  leaves  iiiliabit,  ol  wliieh  we  liave  an  example  in  llie 
wiiijr^*  ^‘1’  lappet  ineth  {ydi^troiiachu  quevcifolia)  wliieli  resoinhle 
brown  leaves  in  Ibrin  and  eoloiir.  The  brilliant  Inu's  ol’ 

<H>me  insects  attractive  to  ns  are  ])robably  given  that  tlnw 
may  (lazzle  the  eyes  of  their  (‘neinies  and  t'scape  their  attacks. 
Sane  insects  are  covered  with  arnnnir,  like  many  of  tlu'  e(>h'o]i- 
teni,  and  the  little  woodlouse  {((ndudiUo  cnhiari>i)  which  rolls 
itself  into  a  ball  when  alarmed  ;  some  are  the  paehydermata  of 
the  insect  world,  and  are  by  tlu'ir  thick  skins  protect (mI  from 
injury,  like  the  common  forest  lly  [hii>poho!<C(i  mhiu'  are 

as  well  protected  by  spiiu's,  bristles,  or  stilf  hairs  ;  while  others, 
like  the  tiinlu'r-boring  In'ctle  [anoJmim  jHrf'nHf.v)  and  the  s|)i<lcrs, 
simulate  d(‘ath  to  esea]H'  the  munhn’oiis  attack  (►f  their  eiu'mii's. 
The  iidmhitants  of  such  a  world,  dc‘signed  by  t  hnnij)<»tenci‘  and 
an  essential  part  of  the  grc'at  scheme  of  organized  life,  cannot 
Ik‘  uninteresting  or  nnprotitable  objects  of  study  for  the  highest 
intelligence,  though  they  are  among  th(‘  smalh‘st  of  living 
Kings.  None  of  tlu'in  are  vocal,  and  h'W  j)rodnce  sounds 
audihle  to  man,  but  tlu'y  hnv('  means  of  communication  one 
with  another,  and  exhibit  all  those  ('videnci's  of  scnsihility, 
passion,  and  ati’eetion  whiclg  when  ohsiuTed  in  the  reasoning 
creature  man,  arc'  justly  bolievt'd  to  be  tin*  principal  and  most 
important  study  of  the  human  mind. 

The  n(‘ei*8sity  of  protecting  ourselvc's  from  the  numei’ous 
annoyances  and  positive  injuries  inllicted  upon  us  and  upon  (mr 
property  by  insects,  will  be  to  some  minds  tlie  best  if  not  tin* 
only  apology  for  the  study  of  their  habits,  chai’aetcrs,  and  trans- 
lormations.  Plagues  from  the  ahninlance  ol  ins(‘cts  Tuay  ofl(*n 
lx*  averted  bv  tlujse  who  are  close  obs(‘rv(*rs  ol  their  in>tincts ; 
hut  when  escaj)e  is  impossible,  knowh*(lgi‘  is  of  sonn*  advantage 
il  it  give  tin*  nu'ans  of  calculating  the  ])i*<»hahh*  termination  ol 
the  direct  i‘\il,  or  if  it  prevent  the  anticipati(m  ol  imaginary 
^^ullering.  From  swarms  of  locusts  there*  is  no  (‘scajH*  wln‘n 
thov  ent(‘r  a  countiy.  They  bring,  in  the  words  ol  tin*  jjrophet 
•Tool,  “a  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  cloinls  and 
uf  thick  darkness,  as  the  moi’iiing  spread  upon  the  mountains 
they  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city,  they  run  upon  the  wall,  they 
climb  up  upe^n  the  houses,  tln*v  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a 
thiel — a  fire  dovoni*(*th  Indore  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame 
hurncth  ;  the  land  is  as  th(*  garden  of  biden  b(  for**  them,  and 
h^’hind  them  a  desolate  wihlerness;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
^cajM*  them.”  After  sweeping  over  a  country  in  dense  swarms, 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  or  covering 
hundreds,  and  ev(*n  thousands  of  s(piar<*  miles,  destroying  e\er} 
Jeaf  and  blade  of  <rrass,  their  carcasses  lie  stinking  ujxm  the  sod 
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or  on  the  sea-coast,  and  taniine  and  pestilence  succeed  tlieni. 
Ill  147S,  tliirty  thousand  pei’sons  died  in  the  Venetian  tcrritorv 
after  a  visitation  of  locusts ;  and  Aujj^ustine  says,  “that  in  the 
African  kingdom  of  Masanissa,  ei^ht  hundred  thousand  person*^ 
died  of  a  pestilenc(‘  generated  by  the  stench  of  tludr  dead 
bodies/’  I'rom  these  dreaded  devastations  of  the  earth  man 
lias  no  escape, 
cure.  This  is 
their  nuiiibers 

not  inip(»ssible  from  that  cause,  a  knowlinlge  of  their  habits, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  transformation,  may  sugL^cst 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  injury  they  inflict.  The  cater- 
pillar  of  a  moth  {)na}nestra  bra^siav)  is  exci'ediiigly  destructive 
in  kitchiui-gardeiis  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  peasants, 
to  (dt'ar  their  little  eiiclosuri's  from  the  intruders,  collect  tlu'in 
in  large  iiuhiIkts  and  bury  them.  Ibit  as  this  moth  natiirallv 
passes  its  pupa  state  under  ground,  tin'  gardiunu’s  increa>c 
instead  of'  diminish  the  number  of  tludr  enemies  by  this  j)roccss; 
for  wluui  buried,  many  are  jireparing  for  their  pupa  (‘xi>tcnco, 
and  are  nunovi'd  from  the  dangiu*  of  being  devoured  hv  birds. 
A  want  of  knowledge,  thi'refon',  makes  tluur  labour  vain. 
But  if  the  same  plan  weri'  adojited  with  the  cabbage  caterpillar, 
comniMii  ill  this  country,  it  would  be  effectual,  for  its  })upa  is 
not  devtd«»pi‘d  umhu’  ground.  We  remembm*  that  a  few  years 
since,  in  one  district  of  South  Wales,  the  larva)  of  a  small  saw 
tly  <jros'<tf/ari<r)  made  their  ajipearance  in  incr(‘dible 
numbers.  Th(\se  caterpillars  are  gremi,  with  small  black  tulHT- 
ch*s,  and  feed  voracicuisly  in  socic'fy  u])on  the  leaves  of  tlie 
gooseberry  and  currant.  Where  unobservi'd  or  disregarded, 
they  stripped  the  tri*es  of  their  foliage  in  a  few  days;  hut  an 
acnuaintanc(‘  with  their  character  induced  .some  ])roprietor.<  to 
collect  them,  which  tlnw  did  by  basket  fulls,  and  thus  not  only 
preserv(‘d  the  foliage  and  fruit,  but  jirevented  the  appearance  ot 
a  still  niori'  numerous  colony  in  the  following  spring. 

Tlie  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  increase  of  noxious 
cat(‘rpillars,  is  to  destroy  the  female  fly  before  she  has  laid  her 
eggs.  The  dt'st ruction  of  one  female  wasp  in  early  spring  will 
pn'veiit  the  existence  of  thousands,  for  a  vesjiiary  coniiiieiiced 
by  one  insect  will  often  contain  sixteen  thousand  cells  at  the 
close  of  the  summer.  Thi‘  increase  of  i insects  is  always  in 
a  larger  ratio  than  of  other  creatun's,  (‘xcejiting  some  of 
the  fishes  most  serviceable  to  man.  The  louse  that  is  the 
para^^ite  of  a  dirty  human  body,  has,  in  the  short  ]>eriod  et 

eight  wtM'ks,  tive  thousand  descendants.  Beanmur  says,  “ that 
a  (pu'iui  bee  will,  during  the  summer,  lay  on  an  average  t)'e 
hundred  eggs  a  day,  and  that  u  moderate  swarm  consists  of 


and  i‘X]>erience  sugge.sts  luuther  jiri  viuition  nor 
partially  true  of  other  plagiu's  of  in.si'cts  when 
much  increase.  But  when  their  destiuctiiui  i> 
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twelve  thousand  individuals.  But  tlie  aphides,  well  known 
uiuler  the  name  of*  leaf  lice,  attaekin<^  not  only  ^^rretuiliousc 
plants,  hut  pulse  of  all  kinds  in  field  and  ^mrden,*  are  the  most 
prolific  of  all  insects.  Almost  every  plant  has  its  aphis.  Beaumur 
caleulutes  that  in  five  generations,  one  aphis  may  be  the  j»ro- 
gi'iiitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of  its*  kind.  The 
tvoiioiny  of  these  little  ereatures  is  most  remarkable;  and  as 
they  are  only  second  to  the  locusts  in  the  (lej)ie(lations  they 
cominit  ui)on  plants,  we  ought  to  know  something  about  them. 
At  one  period  of  the  year  they  are  vivipaious,  and  at  another 
oviparous;  and  although  one  species  may  increase  more  rapidlv 
than  another,  they  all  multiply  at  an  almost  inendibh'  rate. 
The  cereals  are  attacked  by  several  species,  though,  seldom 
much  injured,  but  the  ])ulse  crops  are  frecpiently  and  exten¬ 
sively  damaged.  In  ISIO,  that  species  wdiich  attacks  the  field 
pea  was  so  numerous  and  destructive  that  the  produce  of  this 
country  scarcely  exceedt‘d  the  cpiantity  of  s('ed  sown.  Blic  bt‘an 
is  infested  by  two  species,  the  Collier,  so  calh'd  from  its  black 
colour,  and  the  Dolphin;  and  the  ellecfs  of  their  labours  are 
well  known. 

The  ephemera'  arc  too  short-lived  to  be  injurious  to  man  if 
their  habits  induced  them  to  attack  him  or  his  property,  but 
their  history  proves  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  prodigious 
numbers  in  which  insects  sometimes  a})pt'ar,  and  the  damage 
they  may  do  in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  their  puj)a  and 
larva  states  they  are  aipiatic;  and  when  the  pt'i  fect  inst'ct  is 
produced,  it  lays  its  eggs  and  dies  in  a  few  hours.  Thi'ir 
appearance  is  expected  on  the  Seine  and  tlie  Ala  me  h(‘tween 
the  loth  and  10th  of  An  gust.  Tlu'V  lu'gin  to  rise  into  the  air 
after  eight,  and  disappear  about  ti'ii  in  tlu'  ev(*ning. 
Reaumur  witnessi'd  the  birth  of  tlu'se  insects  in  the  Alarne, 
m  DdS,  and  his  description  of  the  scene  is  interesting:  — 

“The  myriads  of  eph(‘iuerie  which  tilled  tlu'  air  ovt'r  ihc  current  ot 
the  river,  and  over  the  hank  on  which  I  stood,  arc  neither  to  he 
vxnressed  nor  conceived.  When  the  snow  falls  with  the  largest 
HAcs,  and  with  the  least  interval  Ix'tween  them,  tin'  air  i.s  not  so 
full  ot  them  as  that  whi(*li  surrounded  ns  was  ot  t'plu'mera'.  Scarcely 
had  I  nnnaiiu'd  in  one  place  a  few  minutes,  when  the  st(‘p  on  whicli 
1  stood  was  quite  couet'aled  with  a  laver  ot  tlu'iu  from  two  to  t(Mir 
inches  in  depth.  Xear  the  low(*st  step  Ji  surlace  of  watcT  ot  five  or 
feet  in  dimensions  every  way  was  (*ntircly  and  thickly  covert'd  hv 
them;  and  what  the  current  carried  oil  was  continually  rcjdaced. 
daily  times  1  was  ohliged  to  abandon  my  station,  luh  being  aide 
bear  the  shower  of  cpheiiitira*,  which,  tailing  with  an  4»hli(|uity 
constant  than  that  of  an  ordinary  shower,  struck  continually, 
^‘d  in  a  manner  extremely  uncoinfortahle,  every  part  ot  iny  face 
^‘}cs,  mouth  aud  nostrils  were  tilled  with  them. 
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Noxt  in  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  wInVh 
injure  us,  is  an  ac(juaintanee  with  the  animals  feeding  upm 
them:  for  it  not  unfreipiently  happens  that  men,  from  ii^monuicc 
or  prejudice,  destroy  the  creatures  they  should  he  anxious  to 
protect.  Mr.  Kirhy  states  that  on  one  occasion,  when  \valkiii»» 
with  a  p^entleman  over  his  estate  in  Yorkshire,  his  attontiiui 
was  drawn' to  some  circular  i)atches  of  dead  orass,  which  the 
farmer  persisted  in  attrihutin<j:  to  the  crows,  though  tlu'  na¬ 
turalist  knew  that  the  birds  were  attracted  to  the  spot  in  search 
of  the  larvic  of  the  C(H‘kchaf(T,  to  which  all  the  mischief  was 
attrihutahh*.  An  exterminatinj2^  war  is  sometimes  carriiMl  on 
aij^ainst  the  Mide,  hut  many  of  their  most  di'tcrmined  luienhcs 
liave  found  that  when  the  moles  were  destroyed,  the  Wire-worm 
appeart'd,  and  that  the  little  hillocks,  raisi^d  hy  th(‘  sh'ck  soft- 
skinned  miners,  wer'  less  unsi<^htly  than  a  witlnut'd  rootless 
]>asturo.  d  o  the  ajj^riculturist  a  study  of  the  habits  oi’ hird<,  in 
assochition  with  that  of  insc'cts,  is  so  importtint  that  it  slioiihl 
he  as  much  a  part  of  his  education  as  the  rotation  of  crop>  or 
the  manaixcnumt  of  cattle.  The  insectivorous  birds  are  niinie- 
rou*^,  and  tlu'y  arc  the  farmer’s  Ix'st  fric'iids  though  he  often 
tr(‘ats  them  as  enemies,  bt'causc'  they  occasionally  help  tliem- 
selves  to  a  little  truit  or  grain.  The  Swallows,  against  whom 
there  is  no  charge  of  ju'tty-larceny,  are  the  only  birds  on  whom 
some  of  our  agriculturists  can  look  with  complacency  ;  hut  they 
are  known  to  d(‘vour  so  many  insi'cts,  and  are  so  cimstantly  on 
the  wing,  that  m>  oiu'  can  suspect  them  of  granivorous  pro- 
|)ensities.  Ihit  all  tlie  passeres  inhabiting  this  country,  (‘xeopt 
the  Pig(‘ons,  an*  insee*tivorous  ;  and  even  the  lUackbird,  Tlirush, 


and  Sparrow,  do  more  good  than  harm.  Ibit  there  is,  ])erhaps, 
no  bird  more  st'rviceable  to  the  farmer  than  the  Hook,  in  spite 
ot  the  prejudi(‘('  against  him,  for  he  has  a  great  ap])etite,  mid 
consumes  an  astonishing  numbi'r  of  eat(Tpillars.  He  follows 
the  plougli  for  the  grubs  of  melalontha  and  tipula,  and  is 
every wlierc  active  in  search  of  food.  In  Juno  last  some  ot  the 
young  oak  plantations  in  tlu*  forest  of  ])ean  wi're  attacked  hv 
th(*  larv;r  of  the  tartrix  rlrldauity  a  beautiful  little  green-winged 
moth,  and  so  voracious  were  they,  that  the  trees  upon  inmiy 
acres  ot  ground  were  entirely  strippi'd  of  foliage.  Ihit  there 
was  a  gri*at  gathering  of  Hooks  to  the  feast  from  the  country 
round,  and  from  morning  till  night  they  hoven'd  over  the 
wo«>ds,  and  devoured  millions  of  the  black,  leaf-curling  cater¬ 
pillars. 

It  the  tew  tacts  wi*  have  stated  have  proved  the  usctulness  ot 
the  S(‘it'nce  ot  I’.ntomology,  or  defended  its  students  Iroin  the 
charge*  ot  hi  ing  engaged  in  a  frivolous  ]uirsuit,  we  may  ivcoiu- 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  Nature  by  the  assurance 
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that  a  considerable  amount  of  infonnation  mi\y  ho  obtaiiu'd 
witlioiit  an  ac(tuaintaiice  witli  tlie  niiniitiie  ot  elassit'u'ation,  or 
the  possession  of  a  single  spoeinien.  Tlie  twelve  orders  or  tribes 
of  insects  arc  distin^iiislied  by  well-marked  charaeterislies,  and 
if  to  an  acquaint aiu‘e  with  these  he  addl'd  some  information  as 
to  the  metamorplioses  or  stages  of  insect  life,  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  pass  these  interesting  animals  without  examination 
as  it  is  custoinaiy  with  the  ignorant  to  disregard  tlu'in.  The 
siii)ply  of  knowledge  may  then  be  left  very  much  to  tin*  habit 
of  observation,  so  indispensable  to  a  naturalist,  with  such 
reading  as  practical  research  may  suggest. 

Tlie  metamorphoses  of  insects  are  so  eurious,  and  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  so  essential  to  an  intelligent  intei'est  in  thi'ir  historv,  that 
we  may  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  Insects 
exist  in  lour  distinct  foi'ins  and  conditions  of  lifi* — tlie  egg,  the 
larva,  tlie  inqia,  and  the  imago,  d’lu'  L( pidojftrra,  or  huttorllies 
and  moths,  are  more  attractive'  than  any  othi'r  order  of  insiH'ts, 
and  their  antecedents  are  better  known.  buttertly  was  not 
born  a  butterlly.  Its  existence  eommeneed  in  an  egg,  from 
which  a  caterpillar  ereeped  ;  but  as  this  is  hut  a  mashed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  insect,  it  is  called  the  larva  state.  In  this  stage  of 
its  vitalitv  it  is  a  crawling  thing  with  sixti'i'ii  legs,  twelve 
eyes,  and  strong  capacious  jaws  lit  for  the  supjdy  of  its  vora¬ 
cious  appetite.  In  the  jirogress  of  its  gi'owth  it  fri'ipiently  casts 


lust  ousniess  is  to  wrap  itsi'll  in  a  sliroud.  hile  this  is  lieing 
done  the  animal  is  changing  in  Ibini,  and  in  tin*  manner  and 
conditions  of  its  life.  The  b(tdy  contracts,  tin'  skin  splits,  and  an 
ovate  substance  is  formed,  without  mouth,  without  liml>s,  and 
possessing  hut  little  sensibility.  'J'his  is  called  tin*  pupa.  Ihc 
animal  is  now  wrapiied  in  cereiin'iits  like  a  mummy,  livi's 
without  lood,  and  is  incapabh'  of  locomotion.  In  this  state 
it  continues  for  a  longc'r  or  .shorter  period  according  to  the 
ultimate  requirements  of  the  pi'rfect  animal.  ^1  he 
tlio.se  in.sects  which  have  tlu'ir  wi'apons  ol  di'lcnci'  in  the  tail, 
such  as  the  bi'cs,  wasjis,  and  hornets,  pass  through  their  second 
trairsformation  in  a  few  days  ;  hut  nearly  all  tin'  lejiidojiteia 
hyheriiate  in  the  larva  state,  Ibr  the  jierfect  insect  lives  on  honey, 
mid  many  of  them  feed  on  jdaiits  which,  like  thcni.s(*l\es,  arc 
annuals  ;  for  each  individual  insi'ct  is  produced  Ironi  an  egg,  so 
each  plant  springs  from  a  .sct'd.  fhey  an'  adapted  to,  and  imi}  Ih, 
loriiicd  lor  each  other,  (for  tlie  adaptation  ol  minutiie  constitute 
die  grandeur  of  the  whole)  and  the  iii.sect  is  pc'rfected  when  the 
plmit  is  ill  llower;  in  which  fact  we  perceiv('  a  reason  lor  the 
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hybomatioTi  of  so  many  of  the  lepidoptora  in  their  larva  state. 
From  tlie  pupa,  the  ima<^o,  or  perfect  insect,  appears,  and  marvel¬ 
lous  is  the  chanp^e.  That  which  was  yesterday  a  little  oval  tlnii(T 
not  so  lar<re  as  a  wren’s  eg",  with  no  power  of  (htcnco,  and 
almost  inca])al)le  of  motion,  is  to-day  a  fully  formed  laittcatlv 
in  the  maturity  of  its  vital  power,  though  commencing  its  brief, 
mvrry  aerial  existence.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  caterpillar  legs  it  onc(‘ 
liad  have  disappeared,  and  the  six  which  remain  are  h'ss  like  those' 
on  which  the  worm  crawled  than  are  the  legs  of  the  mole  to  those 
of  the  giraffe.  The  twelve  eyes,  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  are  replaced  by  two  of  large  dimensions 
containing  seventeen  thousand  piuTect  lenses,  each  hms  being, 
in  all  probability,  a  perfect  organ  of  vision.  The  form  of  tlie 
head  is  entindy  changed,  the  jaws  have  disappeand,  and  a 
hollow  jiroboscis  has  been  supplied  ;  for  the  animal  now  lives  ujMm 
the  Ihpiid  sweets  of  flowers  instead  of  the  crude  pulpy  matter  of 
leaves.  To  the  u]>pcr  surface  of  The  diminutive  head  two  long 
horns  or  antennie  are  attached,  and  the  body  is  su])pli(Hl  witli 
wings  of  (degant  fonn  and  rich  colours.  The  change'  in  the 
intemal  structure  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  body  of  the 
caterpillar  was  furnished  with  many  hundred  muscles,  and  in  its 
cavity,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  stomach,  ^^ere  two  convoluted 
tubes,  containing  silk  and  gum  for  the  formation  of  its  shroud. 
4'he  butterfly  has  a  thread-like  stomach,  and  the  abdomen  U 
almost  filh'd  with  large  parcels  of  eggs.  The  whole  nervous 
struct uri',  t<»o,  is  changed,  and  the  entire  economy  of  the  ani- 
mal  reconstructed.  These  are  strange  transformations  for  a 
cr('nture  of  earth,  and  a  close  observation  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  marvel. 


‘‘  A  caterpillar  is  not,  in  fact,  a  simple  but  a  compound  animal, 
containing  within  it  the  germ  of  the  future*  biitterlly,  eiielost'd  in 
what  will  be  tbe  ease  of  the  ]>upa,  wbieb  is  itself  inelu(le<l  in  the 
thrt'(*  or  more  skins,  one  over  the  other,  that  will  sueeessively  cover 
the  larva.  As  this  increases  in  size  thes(*  parts  expand,  j>re.'*ent 
themselves,  and  are  in  turn  thrown  oil*,  until  at  length  the  perfect 
insect,  wliich  had  been  eoneeah'd  in  this  sneeession  of  masks,  is  dis¬ 
played  in  its  genuine  form.  That  this  is  tbe  pr(>]>er  explanation  ot 
tlio  pbenomenon  lias  bt*en  salisfaetorilv  ])roved  by  Swaimiu'i’dam, 
Alalpighi,  and  other  anatomists.  Tbe  first-mentioned  illustrious 
naturalist  discovered,  by  accurate  dissections,  not  only  tbe  skins  ot 
tbe  larva  and  the  pupa  encased  in  each  other,  but  within  them  the 
^ery  butterfly  itsolt  with  its  organs,  indeed  in  an  almost  fluid  state, 
but  still  jiertcct  in  all  its  jiarts.  Of  this  fact  you  may  eonvince 
youniclt  without  Swammerdam’s  skill,  by  plunging  into  vinegar  or 
spirits  ot  wine  .a  caterpillar  about  to  assume  tbe  pu])a  state,  ami 
letting  it  remain  there  a  few  davs,  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  eon- 
sistency  to  its  parts,  or  by  boiling  it  in  water  for  a  few  minutes;  a 
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ven-  rou.^h  dissection  nill  then  enable  you  to  detect  the  future 
mnerflv-  and  vou  will  lind  that  the  w.ngs  rolled  uj.  ...to  a  so.  ot 
c3  are  lodged  between  the  lirst  a..d  seeo..d  seg...e..t  ot  the  cate  - 
£  that  the  a..te.....e  a..d  t.-u..k  a.e  eo.led  ..p  ...  f.o..t  ..t  e 
.owl  that  the  legs,  however  d.tlere.it  the..-  lor...,  are  ae  uall) 
h  .1  .;r  n  its  legs.  "Malpighi  diseove.-ed  the  eggs  of  the  t..t,.re 
iih  iu  the  eh.-ysalis  of  a  silkwor.u,  o.,ly  a  few  days  old,  a.wl 
Keaunu.r  those  of  a..othcr  n.oth  (Ilypouymna  ,hqmr)  .'ve..  ...  Ih* 
Stmdllar  and  that  seve..  or  eight  days  before  .ts  change  ...to  the 
niina  \ ’eaternillar  then  niav  be  regarded  as  a  loeoiuotne  t  gg, 

period  assimilates  to  itself  the  an....al  i,  preaks 

rou..ded;  has  its  orga..s  grad.ially  jleveloped,  and  ..t  li.^ 

through  the  shell  which  encircles  it. 

After  st..clving  the  larvae  of  i..soets  for  a  "tontH  we  are 
surprised  that  there  should  have  been  '<  • 

that  having  passed  them  year  alter  !  sho.ild,  in 

and  intolerable  pests,  uinvorlbv  ol  exainina  ’  Droducthm^ 
so  short  a  time,  have  gained  an  inteii's^  in  I 

existence,  and  changes,  and  lost  the  ^  ^  vo  learned  i'^ 

were  wont  to  view  them.  One  of  the 

that  some  of  the  larvin  are  apodous,  or  \m  7,  -iv  Tire  vent 

the  absence  of  these  organs  ot  motion  does  no  m  -  mnseles 

locomotion,  for  although  they  have  no  ii  )h,  n ,  ‘  Ev  them 

originating  in  the  body  and  attached  to  t  le  i  i:  ‘ 

they  can  alternately  contract  and  expand  tlieir  odi^.^  1 
pedate  larva?  may  have  either  pirlect  oi  ‘  of 

museles  of  the  one  being  protected  by  a  ^^^11 

the  other  by  a  soft  u.emhrane.  Tho  <not.o..s  ot 
as  their  forn.ation,  have  also  been  lou..i  ''oi  s.iood. 

Son.c  have  a  slow  and  .stately  trail  which 

Ma..y  of  them  elin.l.,  leav...g  heh...d  “  7,,  act  to 

enables  theni  to  d.-op  ' "i.  Of  imnping  maggots 

those  who  tlicre  pass  their  pupu  7“’*':,.  V'  Uvrop/ia'l'i 

we  have  a  specimen  in  the  larva  o  a  htt le  ;  '.'-'J.i'i.i  s.ir- 

cu«e.).  Thii  is  tho  maggot  fomid  a..d  sa.ldenly 

prising  vaulting  feats,  perfonned  •'  „f  (he  many 

relaxing  the  body,  are  ^  observation. 

'fhe  larva,  of  the  diptera,  or  lvvo-w...ged 

colcoptcra  (beetles',  are  usually  nuign**  ^  ^  fv„i,wl  in  luizel-uutH, 
instances  worms.  The  fat  white  £  Koeh.sed  in 

is  the  oflfsj.ring  of  a  weevil  {Ixiltinniis  .  ^  saving  the  tis'th 
this  castle,  safe  from  the  attack  ol  a  ^  well  s.ippli<‘d 

of  a  few  vertebrated  animals,  it  1*  •  ‘  c  ^.^[j^t^^^nee,  opens 

with  fo.Kl,  and  when  ready  for  its  pnpa  stage  ol  Msic 
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a  way  for  itself  tliroiip;li  the  strong  walls  of  its  habitation  and 
buries  itself  iiiulerji^roiiiKl,  from  wliich,  after  a  ft‘w  iiamtlis,  it 
rises  an  ele;::ant  litth'  lu'etle.  Tlie  ‘‘ shard-borne  beet li*,”  whe>e 
“droning  flight”  in  the  evening  startles  you,  as  it  blindly  dies 
close  to  your  (‘ar,  or  perhaps  against  your  face,  was  onei'  a 
grub,  living  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fly,  whieli 
now  so  daintily  feeds  at  your  board,  dipping  its  little  proboscis 
into  one  dish  after  another,  tasting  the  sweets  and  imbibing  tlic 
wine,  laid  a  similar  origin,  and  lived  in  filthy  mire.  The  history 
of  the  gnat  (culeu'  pijfiens)  our  authors  shall  relate: — 

“  The  gnw-eoated  gnat,  whose  luimniing  salutation  whih'  she  makes 
la‘r  airy  eireh's  about  your  btal  giving  horrilie  warning  of  tlu'  san¬ 
guinary  opt'ration  in  whieb  she  is  ready  to  engage,  was  a  dov  hours 
ago  the  inhabitant  of  a  stagnant  pool,  more  in  shajie  like  a  fish  than 
an  insc'et.  'PIumi  to  havi'  beim  taken  out  of  the  water  would  have 
bt'en  speedily  fatal,  now  it  could  as  little  exist  in  any  other  t‘h*ment 
than  air.  'fhen  it  breathed  through  its  tail,  now  through  optmings 
in  its  sides.  Its  shapeless  head  in  that  jieriod  of  its  exislenee  is 
now  ehangt'd  for  one  adtirned  with  elegantly-tufted  antenna*,  and 
furnislied,  instead  of  jaws,  with  an  apparatus  more  artfully  eon- 
strueted  than  the  cupping-glasses  of  the  phlebotomist — an  apjiaratus 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  strikes  in  the  lancets,  eoin|)oses  a 
tube  for  pumping  up  the  flowing  blood.” — P.  82. 

‘‘Its  larva  is  a  very  singular  ert‘ature,  furnisbed  with  a  reinarkabh* 
anal  apparatus  for  r(*spiration,  by  wliich  it  usually  remains  suspcnd(‘(l 
on  th(‘  surface  of  the  water.  If  disposed  to  dt‘scend,  it  si'enis  to  sink 
by  tin*  wi'ight  of  its  body;  but  when  it  would  move  upwards  again, 
it  (‘tlects  its  purpose  by  alternati'  contortions  of  tbe  upp(*r  and  lower 
halves  of  it,  and  thus  it  moves  with  unu*h  eeh*rity.  fhe  lamina*  or 
swininu*rs,  which  ti’rminate  its  anus,  are  doubtless  of  use  to  it  in 
])romoting  this  purpose.  It  does  not,  that  1  ever  observed,  move  in 
a  lateral  direct itui,  but  onlv  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  virc 
ver.Na.” — P.  i:is. 

“  riie  pupa*  of  gnats,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  aijuatic  dip- 
tera,  n‘tain  their  locomotive  powt'rs  ;  not,  however,  tlu‘  frc*i‘  motion  ol 
their  limbs.  When  not  engaged  in  action  thev  ascend  to  the  surtact* 
by  the  natural  h'vity  of  their  bodii*s,  and  are  tliere  suspendt'd  by  two 
auriform  n*spiratory  organs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  their 
abdomen  being  then  folded  under  tlu‘  breast  ;  wben  disposi*d  to 
descend  the  animal  unfolds  it,  and  bv  sudden  strokes  which  she  giv(*s 
with  it  and  lu*r  anal  swimnu*rs  to  the  wati'r,  she  swims  to  the  right 
and  h'tt  as  well  as  «lown wards,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  larva.  ’ — 
P.  U4. 

The  selection  of  plai*cs  by  insects  for  the  deposition  of  their 
egpi,  the  devices  they  adopt  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  and  the  instruments  they  u.se,  are  worthy  of  minute 
investigation.  This  subject  would  supplv  material  lor  an 
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mill  lono*  cliaDtor  on  insect  lite,  but  wc  can  onl\ 
intercstm?  ^  liv  iiu-ts,  is  illiistn.tivi>  of  the  importance  ol 
Emiuolo-ical  observations  to  tliose  whose  persons  or  propel t> 

may  Ik-  injuiv(l  ^  o,.  bot  tlv,  {ir.t/nix)  so 

The  months,  follow's  .na.,v  of  onr 

annojnib  •  Ibr  the  imrnose  of  depositiiif?  upon  them  its 

epfrs.  One  ^  settling  and  risin<r,  but 

sh.mldcrs  or  tore-knees  ot  I  in  her 

still  followiiif;  alternately,  nn  i  s  '  •  j  dyi,,.,  ;,l«mt  a 

horse,  she  succeeds  in  ‘  ,  j,.  Tln>  parts  of  the 

of  c-ttS  those  most  fre.pu'ntlv  li.-ked. 

body  selected  lor  this  operation  an  tho.  ,  '  ^,,,1  )„  n,„. 

With  sutlicieiit  heat  and  '  tl',e  animal  to  rub 

days,  ami  the  slight  irri.at  ion  produ^.d  ~  are 

thepartswith  its  toiibmc.wheii  V.  which  tlu'  par.uit 

forthwith  passed  into  its  stomach,  ^  'Vui,.,.!  L  the 

tlv  wished  to  introduce  them,  ami  the 

development  of  the  insect.  , ,,,,l  i  ,„o,e  tniuble- 

MMix)  oviposits  on  the  bps  ol  <''e  hoise,  ‘  .  named.  To 

some  to  llie  noble  annual  than  tbe  i  ‘  ;  ^  horsi's,  1V(‘- 

i.cape  the  disabn-eeable  lamdiantu.s  --'j’-j'Xt  the  o^trus 
qiuMitly  stand  in  ponds  and  i  >7  .  than 

either  ol  the  species  whudi  atU  v  :,,stiument  resembling 

ill  the  hides  of  oxen.  f„ur  |deees,  sliding  one 

the  tubi's  of  a  teleseope,  and  i<>  ^  ^  ‘  ^  ^  p  »  \\\^c  an 

into  the  other.  'I'he  termination  o l  u  l.mt  l.i 

aii^cuw,  and  has  five  po.nK  ‘"j';  V^^^,.,.„„.iit  the  in.sect  pier.es 
otlu'is.  and  ho.deed.  ''  nli  animals  strive  to 

the  hides  of  oxen  and  oviposi  s.  bellowiu;r,  over 

drive  their  tormentors  away,  V,  ^i,„s  iuad>‘  does  not 

their  pastures  with  .'reel  tails.  ...-th  of  the  larva,  and 

tumours  are  tre.piently  prodiit.  .  -  „f  sheep,  ami  the 

ovijMisits  in  tbe  inner  margin  o  iVontal  sinii-'^es  Home- 

maUots  erawlins  into  the  maxillan  fall  to 

times  roach  the  brain,  but  usually,  '1-  J 
the  tj^round,  and  tbere  asHinno  t  le  tribe  of  four-winjj:e<l 

Tl.e  Ichneumons  constitute  a  ‘‘  7  ,,  ,,i,.i;ular.  In  ih-ir 

insects,  and  their  habits  ot  "'‘T'^  „u  boney,  but  the  «dmd 
iiiia^o,  or  perfeet  form,  tne\  .  vlml  Ixxlv  for  the  recop- 

husine.'iH  of  tlieir  lives  is  to  Inu  (.utcTpillur  iH  selected 

>i.«  „f  .hOr  egg,.  T1.C  w  y  iu 

hy  some  species,  aud  tin}  • 
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search  of  one  suitable  to  their  purpose.  Fiiulinj*:  the  vic¬ 
tim,  the  insect  pierces  it  with  its  stin^,  and  leavt‘s  iu  it  an 
e^p^,  the  larva  of  which  will  di'voiir  tlie  caterpillar.  Sune 
sjK‘ci(‘.s  will  l(‘ave  but  one  e^",  others  several,  but  the  nunilxT 
of  e<j^^s  is  always  pro] portioned  to  the  amount  (»f  suj>jM»rt  the 
larva*  will  require.  It  may  appear  stranj^e,  that  one  insect 
shoidd  thus  prey  upon  the  livinjj^  body  of  another,  devouriiii:  it 
pitnaaneal ;  but  it  is  still  iiuue  strange  that  the  vital  |>arts  are 
never  attacked,  so  that  the  functions  of  the  life  of  the  victim 
are  continued  while  the  body  is  b(*in^  slowly  eaten,  and  tliat  it 
may  even  pass  into  its  pupa  state  to  brin^  to  maturity  the  cruel 
ichneumon.  Speaking  of  the  ovipositor  of  these  insects,  Mr. 
Spence  siiys  : — 

“  In  those  [Ichneumons]  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
caterpillars  that  feed  exposetl  on  the  leaves  of  ])lants,  it  is  short, 
often,  in  very  large  species,  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long;  having 
free  access  to  tlu‘ir  victims  a  longer  sting  would  have  been  ustdess. 
Jhit  a  considerable  number  ovi[)osit  in  larva*,  winch  lie  conccalcil, 
wlu*re  so  short  an  instrument  could  not  possibly  apj)roach  them,  lii 
these,  therefore,  the  sting  is  proportionally  elongated,  so  much  so 
that  in  some  small  species  it  is  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the 
hoily.  Thus  iu  piuiplar  manifesfator^  whose  economy  has  beam  so 
]>h*asingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Marsham,  and  which  attacks  tlu*  larva 
of  a  wild  bee  {('helosfoma  maxiJlom)  K  ing  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
holes  in  old  wood,  the  sting  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  it  is  not 
much  short (‘r  in  the  /.  Sfrohilellce  />.,  which  lays  its  (‘ggs  in  larv;r 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  tir-cones,  which  without  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  it  would  never  he  able  to  reach.” — P.  201. 


There  are  other  insects  which  liavc  to  supply  their  young 
with  animal  food,  but  do  not  bury  their  eggs  in  living  animals. 
A  tribi*  of  hymenoptorous  insects  (fossorcs)  form  burrows,  and 
with  their  eggs  deposit  caterjdllars  for  the  sup]>ort  ut  the 
future  larva*,  taking  care  to  select  those  which  are  going  into 
the  pu])a  state  that  they  may  neither  devour  the  eggs  nor  die 
tliemstdves  for  want  of  food.  The  mason- wasp  of  lloniiet  not 
only  places  caterpillars  in  the  eidls  wluu’e  she  deposits  her  egg*^, 
but  ri'o])eus  tbcin  to  give  a  fresh  sup]dy'  as  wanted. 

dbe  insects  which  have  to  provide  their  young  with  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  diet  are  not  less  careful  in  the  selection  i)f  suitable  ]>lacee 
lor  ovijH)siting,  when  the  voung  are  to  be  brought  forth  under 
circumstances  which  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  sub¬ 
sistence  without  the  precautions  of  the  parents.  Many  ot  the 
hxTnonopterous  insects  will  furnish  proofs  of  this.  AVe  need  not 
refer  to  the  hive  of  the  honey-bee  or  the  hill  of  the  ant,  where 
the  indetatigablo  workers  are  continually  tending  the  young* 
AN  e  might,  however,  instance  a  wdld  bee  {xylocopa  riohicai)  louu^l 
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in  the  south  of  Franco.  Tliis  little  creature  bores  a  hole  in 
wood,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  constructs  some  ten 
or  twelve  cells  to  receive  her  e^p:s,  which  she  surrounds  with 
jx)llen  and  honey,  and  for  their  safety  closes  the  openin^^s  with  (he 
wwdust  she  has  made,  mixed  with  a  ^hie  of  her  own  formation. 
Another  wild  bee  {mcgachilv  papatrrk)  forms  its  subterraiu'an 
dwelling  under  hard  paths,  and  lines  it  with  the  bright  scarh't 
petals  of  the  poppy,  but  in  her  love  for  a  decorated  dwelling 
she  does  not  forget  the  necessities  of  her  offspring. 

Our  readers  must  now  judge  for  themstdves,  whether  the 
study  of  insects  be  a  trifling  and  unprofitable  pursuit.  To  those 
who  are  unconvinced  by  what  wo  have  said  we  recommend  a 
perusal  of  ‘‘The  Introduction  to  Kiitonndogy,  by  Kirby  and 
Spence and  if  they  are  then  found  among  tlie  defamers  of  the 
science,  we  shall  make  no  other  effort  to  etuivinec  tliem.  If  in 
the  opinion  of  others  we  have  succeeded  in  our  attcanpt  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  attention,  and  that  juudi 
innocent  pleasure  and  useful  information  may  be  gained  by 
obser  ving  the  habits  of  insects,  they  will  not  think  a  few  Inmrs 
ill  spent  over  the  pages  of  a  book  which  has  suggi'stod  all  wo 
have  said.  The  new  edition  is  publislied  at  a  price  which  ])laees 
it  within  the  means  of  all  who  desire  to  possess  it;  and  if  it  had 
an  index  and  a  few  illustrations,  we  should  recommend  it 
earnestly  to  our  readers. 


llotiffs. 


The  Papa]  Conspiracy  Exposed;  or^  the  Jiomish  Corporation  Danyerous 
to  the  Political  Liberty  and  Social  Interests  oj  JIan.  By  lidward 
Beecher,  D.I).  Jioston ;  1S55.  Keprinled  by  James  Kieholl. 
Edinburgh  :  1856.  12mo.  Tp.  351. 


AVe  have  here  a  searching  and  masterly  exposure  of  the  designs  of 
the  Bomish  hierarchy  against  the  civil  and  religious  institution.s  of 
America,  written  by  one  whose  high  character,  social  ])osition, 
and  practical  sound  sense  entitle  his  remarks  on  a  subject  ol  such 
'ital  imj)ortance,  to  the  profound  attention  of  (werv  thinking  mind. 
A\  e  are  aware  that  a  large  class  of  honest  and  intelligent  Christian 
men  regard  with  susjiicion  the  alarm  which  has  of  late  been  r.iised^ 
both  ill  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Unityd  States  on  the  subject  ot 
I’opery.  Much  of  this  is  doubtless,  owing  to  the  palpable  ex.iggt- 
ration  wlueh  has  characterized  the  stateimnits  of  the  anlc-Jtomunists, 
and  still  more  to  the  hv})ocrisy  with  which  the  Ko-lopcrj  crj  las 
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]n*o!i  by  certain  parties.  But  after  all  reasonabb'  detluctioiis 

liave  bet‘n  made,  henesty  compels  us  to  make  the  admission,  tin* 
prospects  of  the  Papacy  art'  far  brighter  at  tlie  j)rt‘seut  moni(*iit  tha?i 
tliev  have  bet‘U  for  many  generations.  It  is  true,  tliat  the  number 
of  proselytes  in  Hn^dand  is  inconsiderable:  that  in  Ireland,  and  in 
AimTiea,  the  Roman  t'atholies  are  even  diminishini;  in  mimlu-rs; 
but  still  popery  poss(‘sses,  both  here  and  in  America,  an  amount  of 
political  power  and  inllmmce  which  can  be  regarded  by  none  who 
understand  its  true  character  without  mistrust  :ind  alarm.  Wc  are 
ac(|uaint(‘d  with  most  of  tlu'  works  published  ot  late  y(‘ars  «)n  the 
subject  of  Popery,  in  the  Rnglish  l:inguag(‘  :it  least,  but  we  know  of 
none  which  .so  thoronghlv  (‘stablishes  the  hostility  of  Romanism  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  as  the  prc'sent  work  of  Dr.  Beeclu'r. 
4'he  great  objt‘ct  <»f  the  book  is  to  prove  that  Poprrif  is  it  Jhiitdiilt nf 
conspiracif  (K/aiiisf  the  interests  oj’  (iod  and  of  hninanitif ;  that  it  is  an 
imposture  and  a  fhrqern  ;  and,  withal,  that  the  v'hote  sijstein  is  the 
rnemif  of  niank'ind,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  soeieti/.  All 
this  Dr.  Beecher  has  i‘stabbshed  by  the  most  incontriotM’t ibh‘  evi¬ 
dence — that  arising  from  the  documents  of  the  Jkipacy  itself,  both 
am'imit  and  modern. 

One  of  the  most  idlective  parts  of  this  work  is  that  in  which  the 
writer  otabli.Au's  the  im[)ortant  fact,  that  “the  systcun  of  piM'lhly 
and  fraud,  called  Romanism,  has  luam  linki'd  in  with,  and  mini^tt  nd 
to,  an  extended  and  execrable  systimt  o\'  jierseention,  with  which  the 
corporation  of  l\onu‘  has  (mdeavonred  cruelly  to  exterminat(‘  all  wl'.oiii 
it  has  pertidionsly  disfranchised.”  (P.  40.)  It  is  true  the  j)er>cciilii)g 
spirit  of  Popt'rv  is  denied  by  Papists  in  the  ])resent  day,  and  many 
Pn>ti‘stants  are  diipcal  with  such  .^tatenumts ;  but  no  one,  we  vi  iiture 
to  say,  who  is  in  any  toleralih'  degrt'c  actpiainted  with  Ivomanisni, 
(‘ver  doubts  the  fact,  that  w hat  Rome  was  in  the  tifteenth  century, 
lh:it  sh(‘  is  now.  A  j>assage  we  lattdv  met  with  in  thi‘  lianddee, 
om‘  (d*  the  most  intelligent  organs  of  Romanism  in  this  country, 
is  lilt(‘d  to  disabust'  the  mimis  of  simple-niindt'd  Protestants,  it 
nothing  else  succiaals  in  doing  so.  “  AVt'  are  tlu'  children  ot  a 
church  which  has  ever  avowed  the  d<  epest  hostilitif  to  the  principle  of 
‘  retipions  liberti/,^  :ind  which  has  never  given  tlu‘  shadow’  of  a  sauctimi 
to  tiie  theory,  that  ‘civil  liln'rtv  ’  is  neci‘s>arily  a  blessing  at  all. 
B(*li(‘vi‘  ns  not,  Ih'otestants  of  I'higland  and  Ireland!  for  an  instant, 
when  you  hear  ns  pouring  forth  onr  liberalisms.  AVlum  vam  htair  a 
C'atholic  orati>r  (hvlaring  ‘that  this  is  the  most  humiliating  day  ot 
his  liti‘,  when  he  is  (‘alh'd  upon  to  detend  once  more  the  glorious 
principle  of  ndigious  tVi'edom,’ be  not  too  simple  in  your  cri“duhty. 
4  hese  are  brave  w«>rds,  but  thei/  mean  nothini/.  lit'  is  not  talking 
Catholicism,  but  J^rotestantism  and  nonsense!  A\)U  ask  it  he  was 
loial  in  the  land,  and  you  were  in  a  minority,  what  he  woidd  do  to 
yon.  1  hat.  we  say,  would  depend  entirely  on  circumstances.  R  d 
would  benetit  tlu*  cause  of  C^atholicisin,  he  woubl  tolerate  you;  u 
t'xpedient.  he  would  imprison  you,  banish  you,  tine  you,  possildy  even 
he  miyht  hano  you.  But  be  assured  of  one  thing,  he  irould  never 
tolerate  you.  Jor  the  sake  of  the  glorious  ^  j^eincijdcs  of  civil  and  religious 
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hhcrtyy^  September,  We  heartily  eoinnieiul  Or. 

Jietvher’s  work  to  our  readers,  as  a  seaivliinu^  and  masterly  exposure 
ut*  the  present  designs  of  the  Papal  eluireh.  So  hii^h  is  tlu‘  admirat  ion 
fiitertained  for  it  hy  the  Seottish  Reformation  SooitUy,  that  they  have 
uot  only  republished  it  in  Seotland,  hut  have  announeed  their  inttai- 
tion  of  ^ivin<i;  eiijfht  annual  pri/.os,  averaujing  Xo  eaeh,  to  such 
students  in  the  Seottish  eolleges,  “as  shall,  on  examination,  exhibit 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  contents.” 


Waters  of  Comfort.  A  small  Volume  of  Devotional  Doetrif  of  a 
Practical  Character,  addressed  to  the  Thom/htful  and  the  Su/leriio/. 
lly  the  Author  of  “  A'isiting  my  Kclations.”  Cambridge  :  31ac- 
millan  and  Co. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  calls  especial  attention  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  that  he  comes  forward  as  a  jiraetieal,  and  not  as  a  /metical 
writer,  and  acknowledges  his  di'liciency  “  in  the  faculties  ol' fancy 
and  invention.”  As  the  incomplete  or  redundant  lines  and  false 
v.tdenccs,  which  often  occur  in  his  ])ages,  show  him  also  to  ht‘  by  no 
means  |)erfect  in  “  the  accomplishment  of  verse,”  many  of  his  rentiers 
will  think  he  has  judged  wrongly  in  chottsing  the  poetic  form  for  the 
embodiment  of  his  thoughts;  hut  the  motive  aud  aim  of  the  work 
are  so  good,  and  the  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  so  much  iu  harmony 
with  a  poetic  state  of  feeding,  that  we  hesitate  to  condtMun.  For 
though  we  consider — judging  from  one  or  two  rather  forcibly  writttm 
foot-notes — that  the  writt'r  might,  with  greater  credit  to  himstdf, 
have  presenteil  to  the  public,  in  the  j)lace  of  this,  a  vtdume  of  prost‘, 
vet  thert^  .are,  dt»ubtl(‘ss,  multitudes  to  whom  the  imptadi'ctious  we 
liave  indicated  will  be  matter  of  small  imporlanct',  who  m.ay  hero 
tiud  valuable  aid  iu  the  Christian  life,  willinglv  stadxing  that  aid  from 
verse  when  tlu'v  would  turn  away  from  a  book  of  In  avier  aj)pearance. 
The  detaclual  lines  and  friajinait  bnadvs  of  poetry  are  much  more 
Attractive  to  the  invalid  and  tlu'  de[)r(‘ss(Ml  than  is  the  unbroken  pag(^ 
ol  prose;  and  gratitude,  not  harsh  criticism,  should  .aw.ait  tlu*  wriicr 
''ho  makes  it  Ids  aim  to  clu*er  tlu*  hours  ol  :illliction  and  sorrow. 
Many  a  thoiurht  will  be  suggested  by  this  volume  which  will 
strengthen  the  sutferer  for  the  (‘iidunince  ot  trial. 

Poems  and  Translations,  l^v  ^Irs.  Miachell.  London:  J.  \\  .  Parker. 
1S5G. 

Mtts.  M  aciiell’s  poetry  is,  for  the  most  p:irt,  j)h*asant  and  melodi¬ 
ous.  The  translations  read  smoothly,  and  givt*  variety  to  a  volume*  which 
"ill  serve  to  pass  agrt*eablv  an  idle  hour.  \\  caunot  say  much  more 
iu  its  tavour,  for  although  we  do  not  object  to  tlu*  g(*iu‘ral  tone  (»f 
sentiment,  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  high  aim  in  the 
poemSj  while  in  one  of  the  tninshations  from  \  ictor  Hugo,  entitled, 
“Prayer  for  All,”  there  is  much  erroneous  religionism. 
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The  Lamp  of  Life.  London:  Siinpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1S5G. 

This  is  a  volume  of  poetry  of  which  “In  Menioriam”  appofirs  to 
have  been  made  the  model,  not  in  subject,  nor  in  tlie  measure  of  the 
verse,  but  in  the  «;t‘neral  line  of  thought  and  form  of  its  representa¬ 
tion.  The  book  delineates,  in  a  series  of  sliort  poems,  the  hi>torv  of 
a  mind  of  the  retleetive  and  speculative  order,  which,  however/has 
never  entirely  lost  its  faith  in  the  existence  and  love  of  (iod,  and  is, 
tluTefore,  open  to  the  means  of  relief  which  prayer  presents.  The 
aid  and  illumination  eventually  realized  give  a  happy  tune  to  many 
of  the  poems,  and  leave  a  pleasant  etlect  on  the  reader’s  mind.  Much 
of  tlu'  versiticatien  is  good,  and  the  author  displays  considerable 
]»ower  of  depicting  those  moods  of  mind  which  are  incident  to 
temperaments  of  his  class. 


Knylauil  in  Time  of  War.  lly  Sidney  Dobell,  Author  of  “  Balder,” 
and  “  The  Ib^man.”  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Tins  is  a  volume  of  poetry  of  very  high  order,  depicting,  in  a 
gr;  ipl  lie  and  dramatic  manner,  various  aspects  of  life,  calhal  forth  hy 
that  state  of  things  from  which,  happily,  we  have  now  mni'rged,  but 
of  which  thi‘  results  will  be  long  felt  around  manv  of  the  hearths  of 
our  laiul.  Mr.  Dobell  has  already,  by  his  former  works,  won  for 
himself  no  mean  name,  and  of  the  power,  the  depth  of  thought,  and 
the  suggestiveness  which  characterize  the  poems  before  us,  we  cannot 
sp(‘ak  in  too  strong  terms.  There  are  one  or  two  short  pieces  of 
lighter  tone  \Nhieh  we  could  wish  had  been  omitted  from  a  volume  of 
so  grtait  poetic  merit,  but  with  small  exceptions  the  book  abounds  in 
pictures  as  touching  as  they  are  truthfully  imagined.  The  jioems  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  are  very  chaiming  in  their  simplicity  and  tender¬ 
ness,  and  may,  perhaps,  obtain  more  general  favour  than  those  ot 
their  companions  which  pursue  a  less  obvious  line  of  thought,  while 
the  latter  cannot  fail  of  bidiig  appreciated  by  such  a  class  of  readers 
as  will  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  poet. 


Things^  not  (icnrrallg  Known,  Familiarly  Explaincil :  a  Book  for 
OUl  and  Young.  JE*  John  Timbs,  E.S.A.,  Author  of  “Curiosities 
of  London,”  iVc.,  Ac. 

An  amusing  olla  podrida^  containing  many  things  worth  knowing, 
as  well  as  “not  generally  known.” 


Tracts  for  the  Church  in  ISoO.  London:  Bosworth  and  Harrison. 

liiF.sK  Tracts  are  intended  to  remind  the  world  of  the  existence  and 
claims  of  the  Chitholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ;  and  to  maintain  the 
urgent  pn*sent  necessity,  and  actual  restoration  of  the  apostolic  and 
prophetic  otlices,  the  neanu'ss  of  Christ’s  second  advent,  and  the 
importance  ot  an  ecclesiastical  unity  that  shall  comprehend  all 
C  hristeudom.  We  cannot  encourage  the  writer  to  hope  that  he  la 
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likely  to  inalvo  much  impression  upon  those  that  OilVer  from  liiin  ; 
and  we  fear  that  our  readers  would  not  thank  us,  if  throup:h  our 
reeoininendation,  they  were  induced  to  attempt  the  reiulin^  of  sucli 
very  dull  and  uninteresting^  productions.  The  glorious  morn,  that 
can  Ik'  dimly  diaceriu‘d  in  tlu^se  obscure  pages,  of  a  universid  church, 
with  an  organization  more  compact  than  that  of  the  Papacy,  .and  yet 
leaving  to  its  members,  perfect  spiritual  frivdom,  enricheil  with  the 
gifts,  and  adorned  with  the  splendour  of  apostolic  times,  is  not  likely 
to  be  realiz(‘d  by  such  writing  as  we  find  in  these  Trai’ts.  IVrhaps, 
however,  the  craving  that  is  manifested  here,  and  in  many  quarters,  for 
the  rt‘storation  to  the  Church  of  miraculous  powers,  may  lie  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  there  is  not  in  Christian  hearts  the  faith  that  there  should 
be,  in  the  reality  and  glory  of  those  far  more  precious  manifestations 
of  the  Jloly  Spirit  w  hich  are  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages. 


Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Itohert  Southey^  iSfc.  Sfc.  S(c.  Edited  by 
his  Son-in-law*,  John  Wood  Warter,  JCI).,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Vols.  111.  and  IV.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1S5G. 

Tiikse  volumes  bring  to  a  close  what  wc  presume  will  bo  the  last 
memorials  of  Dr.  Southey.  We  must  say,  that  we  are  quite*  con¬ 
tent  with  this  prospect ;  for  while  in  some  portions  of  bis  corre¬ 
spondence,  we  find  ourselves  tapping  a  more  auriferous  stratum  of 
of  Mr.  Southey’s  history,  yet  even  at  the  best,  the  precious  grains  are 
few  and  far  betw’c'cn  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  letters  savour  inon*  of  the 
waste-paper  basket  than  the  ]>ortfolio.  Some  of  them  an^  addressed 
to  children,  and  many  to  ladies;  and  with  all  the  playfulness  and 
Ihjnhamie  which  they  display,  we  doubt  if  the  London  Post  Office 
does  not  daily  tei*m  with  thousands  fully  ecpial  to  them  in  ])oint  of 
intellectual  ability  and  tact.  I’erhaps  w  hat  w  ill  most  strike  the  reader 
will  be  the  singular  jdatitude  and  insipidity  of  iSouthey’s  wit.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  man  of  such  singularly  varied  know¬ 
ledge  and  consequent  resources  of  illustration,  should  have  been  so 
little  allusive  or  sugg(‘stive  even  in  his  best  correspondence.  We 
find  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  M.P.,  a  reference  t<i  the  Eclectfc 
Peview*,  which  we  pres(*nt  quantum  valent:  “The  latter  is  in  able 
hands.  The  editor  and  proprietor  I  know,  his  name  is  (\)nder.  Jle 
is  of  puritanical  extraction,  and  holds  most  of  the  opinions  which 
were  in  ftisbion  under  Cromwell — a  thorough  indcjMmdent.  lie  is 
a  clever,  clear-headt'd,  good  man.  Foster,  the  (‘ssayist,  is  one  of  Ins 
supporters,  and  the  most  violent  peditical  papers  in  tln^  Jteview*  come 
from  him.  Fine  litenalure  is  either  reviewed  by  Conder  himself,  or  by 
^lontgomcry,  who  is  a  Moravian.”  This  cursory  notice  of  Foster, 
would  seem'  to  indicate  either  that  Southey  was  unacquainted  with 
his  writings,  or  that  he  suppos(*d  his  corr(‘S[)ondent  to  labour  under 
that  disadvantage.  Southey  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  over¬ 
weening  estimate  not  oiilv  of  the  sagacity  which  characterized  his 
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“  Colloquies  on  the  Procuress  and  Prospects  of  Society  ;  ”  hut  also  of 
the  lon^^‘vity  of  fame  to  which  those  insupportable  voluim's  \vt>rc 
destined.  In  a  letttT  to  the  Hev.  Xeville  AVhite,  he  says  :  “  1 
soon  to  have  my  ‘  C'olloquies  ’  in  the  press.  Thtw  will  st‘t  many  juT- 
sons  talkiu",  and  some  few  thinking.  They  will  draw  upon  mca^ood 
load  of  misrepresentation,  calumny,  and  abuse,  which  you  know  how 
much  T  n’ganl ;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  ])ointing  out  in  \\hat 
manner  impending  evils  may  be  averted,  they  will  show  at  h‘ast  to 
future  ages,  that  tluw  were  not  unforeseen.”  AVe  fear  that  tluTc  is 
an  obvious  reason  why  futun*  ages  will  not  make  the  discoverv  which 
the  author  prtalicts.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  bcru've  that 
Dr.  Southey’s  n'putation  will  be  raiscal  by  the  publication  of  these 
v(dumes;  and  but  for  the  gratifying  fact  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  we  should  feel  more  strongly  inclined  to  express  our  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  contents. 


Karx  and  Erzrroitm  ;  irith  the  Campaiff7}x  of  Prinrr  Paxlciftritrlt  in 
18‘Js  ro/r/ ISJO.  By  Lieut. -( Jeneral  Monteith,  K.L.S.,  F.U.S.  I,on- 
don  :  Louijman  and  Co.  185G. 


Tins  work  is  the  record  of  the  personal  experience  of  its  author, 
while  attached  to  various  missions  in  IVrsia  between  tin*  years  ISIO 
and  1S:?1).  'Phose,  therefore,  who  an*  tem])ted  by  its  titU*  to  expect 
any  dc'tails  of  the  memorable  defence  of  Kars  under  Sir  AVilliani 
Fenwick  Williams,  will  of  course  be  disa])pointed.  Still  tin*  narrative 
of  (Jeneral  Monteith  ])ossesses  consid(*rable  intc*r(‘st,  ami  though 
chietly  a  n'cord  of  military  movements,  supplii's  copious  information 
as  to  tin*  relations  of  those  eities  and  gov(*rnments  which  tlu*  late 
war  has  invest(*d  with  a  lasting  historic  interi'st.  Tlu*  (it*ncral  thus 
bri(‘tly  dcscribt*s  tlu*  fortn*ss,  the  name  of  which  has  now  become  so 
familiar  in  the  west  of  Furope:  “The  fortr(*ss  of  Kars  is  of  great 
antitpiity,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Armenian  kings,  hut 
it  has  bei'ii  greatly  enlarged  by  tlu*  Turks.  Before  the  use  of  artillery, 
it  was  considered  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  ventiiri*d  to  stand  a 
si(*ge  by  'Pimour,  by  whom  it  was  taken  ;  though  it  was  more 
fortunate  when  besit*ged  bv  Xadir  Shah.  The  up|)cr  fortress  is 
dividt*d  into  two  parts:  the  highest  serving  as  a  citaih*!  where  the 
Turkish  dani/.aries  usually  resided,  the  lower  part  principally  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  inhabitants;  the  whole  is  (‘iiclosed  within  walls  ot  stone 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  but  the  nature  of  tlu*  ground  docs  not 
allow  ot  a  ditch  or  glacis.  It  is  commanded  from  without  by  some 
hills  within  short  cannon  range,  and  from  the  circumstance  ot  the 
walls  being  biiUt  on  a  steep  descent,  the  interior  of  many  parts  ot 
the  tortress  is  seen  fnun  the  outside.  Two  suburbs  on  the  low  ground, 
attorded  cover  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  walls,  and  wen*  prin¬ 
cipally  inhabited  by  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  some  dews.  They  were 
only  detended  by  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones,  and  wi*re  indeed  inca¬ 
pable  ot  lurlher  defence.  The  population  was  about  the 
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majority  of  whom  woro  Christians.”  The  volume  is  embellished  with 
a  lar^e  and  elaborate  map. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writinffs  of  James  Jlonfgojner^,  including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence^  Remains  in  Prose  and  f’erse, 
and  Conversatio?is  on  various  Subjects.  Hy  .lohii  Holland  and  dames 
Kverelt.  Vols.  V.,  A’l.  and  Vll.  lAUidon  :  Jion^manand  Co.  iSoG. 

SoLox  instruels  ns  that  it  is  pnunature  to  prononnee  any  man  a  siib- 
joet  of  eon^rat Illation  or  envy  before  his  death.  Had  the  sa^e  lived  to 
our  days,  he  would  probably  have  postponed  tin*  term  to  whieh  his 
caution  extends,  until  the  time  when  his  biography  should  either 
have  been  completed  or  until  his  memory  should  have*  ceased  to  be  in 
dauber  of  such  a  resurrection.  lU*  mi^ht  fairly  havi*  selected  the 
instance  of  poor  ^Ir.  Mont^onn'ry  to  j)oint  his  moral,  d'he  poet’s 
writinj^s  bore  the  promise  of  a  lon^  and  ])leasinij^  n'lnembranet*,  but 
thevare  sadlv  crushed  and  buried — foliajxe  and  ilowers  together — 
under  the  mere  debris  ot  a  long  lib*  as  contained  in  these  seven  pon¬ 
derous  volumes.  Tacitus  tells  ns,  that  the  anei(‘nt  (b*rmans  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  erection  of  monumental  ediliei's  over  graves  as  lu'ing 
opprt*ssive  to  the  deceased.  A\  (*  leave  tin*  ri'ader  to  imagine  what 
those  rude  sentimentalists  wouhl  have  thought  of  biographical  monu¬ 
ments,  had  they  bet*n  acijnainted  with  the  productions  of  Mt'ssrs. 
Holland  and  Everett.  Jt  is  really  high  time  that  this  system  of 
posthumous  exposure  should  be  conclusively  condemned  by  the  jiublic. 
Egyptian  mummies  are  bad  enough,  but  the  ])raetieo  now  rapidly 
increasing  upon  ns,  of  perpetuating  the  j)assiiig  remarks  of  departed 
worthies,  and  kneading  them  in  a  row  with  tlie  suggestive  platitudes 
of  future  biographers,  is  at  length  becoming  an  unhearahle  nuisance. 


Life  in  the  Trenches  ftcforc  Schastopol.  ny^lajfir  Whitworth  I'orter, 
Jtoyal  Engineers.  London:  Longman  and  (’o.  IHotJ. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  the  ftritisli 
people  have  not  a  tew  reasons  for  desiring  to  forget  it.  Still  its 
details  have  about  th(‘m  a  terrible  fascination,  and  this  volume  sup¬ 
plies  to  no  small  extc'iit  the  anomalous  want,  'flu?  writ(*r  starts  with 
a  principle,  that  it  is  ineonsist<‘nt  with  tin*  duty  of  a  soldi(*r  to  criti¬ 
cize  his  superiors,  whether  military  or  civil.  ILnv  far  this  is  just  in 
its  tullest  extent,  we  might  h(*dispos(‘d  to(jm*stion  ;  but  so  scrupulouH 
a  reserve  adds,  at  all  (*vents,  a  great  weight  of  cn'dibilitv  to  the  state- 
ments  which  the  writc'r  copies  from  his  own  hitter  experience.  His 
volume  pn'sents  us  with  a  pictun*  correct,  so  far  as  it  ext(‘nds,  of  the 
distn'ssing  details  of  that  memorable  si(‘ge.  I'o  analyze  it,  would  be 
to  rep(*at  a  twice-told  tale;  but  we  think  it  w  ill  remain  as  a  standing, 
though  brief  memorial  to  whicli  historv  will  pay  respect.  Major 
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Porter’s  description  of  the  ^iwat  fire  in  Sebastopol  may  be  fulrlv 
taken  as  a  speeitnen  of  bis  soldier-like  and  truthful  style  of  uarrative’; 
“Suddenly  there  is  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  look-out  imui  on 
the  parapet,  and  the  word  is  speedily  passetl,  that  there  is  a  fire  in 
the  town.  On  lookini;  out  to  ascH'rtain  the  fact,  1  perceive,  far  away 
in  the  rt'ar  of  tlie  Ib  dan,  a  dull  red  liixlit  faintly  flowing  in  the 
horizon.  This  gradually  increases  in  brilliancy  and  intensitv,  until 
at  length  the  lbrk(‘d  flames  themselves  are  setui  to  rise  high  into  the 
air  ov(*r  the  building  they  luive  seized  upon  as  their  pnw.  Kager 
and  anxious  are  now  tin*  looks  east  upon  the  blaze  by  all  around  ; 
probabilities  art'  discussed  as  to  its  loe^tlity,  and  hopes  are  very  geiu*- 
rallv  expn‘ssed  that  it  may  extend  itself  until  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  town  has  been  achieved  ;  or,  as  1  once  heard  a  Jack  Tar  express 
hims(‘lf  on  a  similar  occasion,  ‘  till  the  whole  place  is  gone  to  blazes.’ 
Others  again  suggest  a  hope  that  a  magaziiu'  may  receive  tlu*  benefit 
of  the  conflagration,  and  add  its  quota  to  the  scene  of  destruction. 
The  huge  blaze  of  light  lias,  by  this  time,  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  around.  Ere  long,  shells  commence  to  drop  within  the  devoted 
space,  until  at  length  eveiy  other  object  seems  foigotlcn  in  the  desiri' 
to  kei'p  alive  the  flames  which  are  (‘stablislu*d  wiiliin  the  heart  of  the 
town.  From  the  most  distant  points  in  the  attack  the.'^e  missiles 
arist',  converging  mon'  and  more  togetlun*,  as  they  pursue  their 
onward  course',  until  at  length  they  ap[)ear  to  drop  siiuullaueously 
upon  the  self-same  spot.  Tin*  Ivussianson  their  })art  are  by  no  means 
idle  spectators  of  the  scene,  but  may  plainly  be  distinguislu'd  in  the 
glowing  light,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  busily  engaged  in  checking  as 
we  are  in  extt'iiding  the  circle  of  the  disaster ;  and  now  a  shell,  more 
correctly  aimed  than  anv  of  its  predecessors,  drops  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  burning  fabric,  and,  exploding  there,  st'iids  large  blazing 
masst's  of  ruin,  accompanied  by  a  denst'  shower  of  sparks,  high  up 
into  the  air,  from  whenci'  they  descend,  bearing  with  tlu'm  the  seeds 
of  furtlu'r  conllagration  on  all  surrounding  objects.  A  faint  soumi 
somewhat  rt'st'inbling  a  veil  is  borne  on  the  brt'cze  from  the  diwoted 
spot,  t(‘lling  that  one  more  scc'iie  of  hornir  has  bivn  enacted,  adding 
yi't  anotlu'r  to  the  long  list  of  catastrophes  whicli  have  been  the  fruit 
of  this  fearful  siege.  <bi  our  sidt*,  a  loud  ringing  cheer  marks  the 
event  as  a  matter  of  njoicing.  Truly  war  is  a  savage  and  unhumau- 
izing  necessity  :  here  are  we,  Christians,  in  a  highly  favoured  land, 
taught  by  our  religion  all  that  should  soften  and  ennoble  the  heart, — 
not  contt'iit  with  ailding  to  the  ndseries  of  our  tt»es,  by  dealing  out 
destruction  upon  tlunu  whilst  engaged  in  combating  a  yet  fiercer 
enemy  than  ourselvt's, — shouting  with  exultation,  as  we  behold  a 
scene  of  death  ami  iniserv  enacted  before  our  eyes  ;  and  y<*t  wo  an 
not  as  bad  as  we  seem.  Y’ighting,  as  we  do,  against  a  fin'  that  will 
listen  to  no  remonstrance,  no  reasoning,  save  that  of  bruU'  force,  we 
ftH'l  that  it  is  our  duty, — a  duty,  painful  though  it  may  be  to  a  right- 
thinking  mind, yet  one  that  we  most  distinctlv  owe  to  our  country, — 
to  impress  up<)n  this  benighted  nation  the  fact  that  we  have  the  power, 
as  we  possess  the  determination,  of  bringing  her  to  reason.” 
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Poetical  Worlcs  of  Bohert  Ihirns^  with  Life.  By  (loorgo  (  Jillillan. 

Vols.  I.  and  11.  Edinburgh  :  Nichol.  1S5(>. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  eulogize  the  poetry  of  Eobert  Burns,  and 
we  have,  therefort',  but  little  to  say  of  the  elegant  library  edition 
which  Mr.  Oillillan  has  given  to  the  public,  dur  i)usiness  is  to  notice 
in  very  few  words,  the  otliee  which  the  editor  has  performed.  AVhile 
presenting  the  entire  works  of  the  poet  in  an  attractive  form,  lie 
lias  n'corded  with  his  eharacteristie  brillianev  of  style,  his  estimate 
of  that  most  gilted,  most  unfortunate,  and  we  must  add,  most  blame¬ 
worthy  man.  We  think  that  the  reading  public  may  safely  accept 
that  e.stimate.  It  does  ample  justice  to  the  genius  of  Burn.s,  while 
it  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  those  gross  denuTits  in  his  moral 
character,  which  constitute  him  a  beacon  to  all  those  whose  genius  is 
their  temptation,  and  who  may  thence  be  drawn  into  the  fallacy  of 
supposing  that — 

“  Yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven.” 


Prflfe.9sor  TflIson\^  Jf^orh.  Vols.  111.,  lA".  and  V.  Edinfuirgh : 
lilackwood.  1S50. 

A\  K  notice  these  volumes  merely  to  say  that  the  republication  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  AVilson’s  AVorks  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  high  interest  to 
the  intellectual  portion  of  the  reading  public.  The  “  Xoctes  Ambro- 
siaiiic,”  will  never  cease  to  n'lnind  the  ri'ader  of  the  line  of  P(*pe  to 
Ilolingbroke — 

“The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.” 

Diflcring  as  we  do  with  the  late  Professor,  almost  diametricallv  on 
many  points  of  morals  and  politics,  we  cannot  but  think  that  tbest* 
extraordinary  j)ublications  will  survive  the  date  of  many  volunn's  of 
graver  and  w(‘ightier  matU'r.  Our  only  cause  of  rc’gret  is,  that  the 
incessant  use  t)f*  the  vernacular  Scotch  will  make  many  ot  the  finest 
liits  of  humour  unintelligihlo  to  those  readers  who  have  not  mastered 
tilt*  more  purely  national  literature  of  the  Xorth. 
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Tifbiflu  of  tijc  3Hontlj. 


Political  Atfaius  in  the  United  States  wear  a  more 

TliREATENINO  ASPECT  TUAN  THEY  HAVE  EVER  DONE  SINCE  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THEIR  INDEPENDENT  EXISTENCE.  A  brief  IV- 
capilulatioH  will  ex[)lain  the  cause  of  tliis.  The  contliet  between  free 
labour  and  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  has  reiiuired  the 
interference  of  the  Federal  Executive ;  its  troops  have,  by  order  of 
the  central  authorities,  suppressed  the  free  Legislature  there,  or 
prevented  its  assembling,  and  otherwise  aided  the  rival  body  of  the 
pro-slavery  settlers.  To  check  this  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  ct*ntral  power,  which  would  inevitably  make  Kansas  a  slave  State, 
the  representatives  of  the  North  determined  to  “stop  the  supplies*' 
till  many  grievances  springing  from  this  contliet  were  remedied.  To 
several  money  bills,  or  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  judicial  ser¬ 
vices,  they  added  “riders,”  or  amendments,  detining  the  conditions 
on  which  the  funds  were  granted — conditions,  of  course,  favourable 
to  the  Fre('-soil  intt*rest.  To  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Ariiiy> 
involving  many  millions,  they  appended  a  similar  clause.  After  much 
negotiation  and  many  conferences  between  House  and  Senate  in  the 
last  few  days,  with  some  concession  on  both  sides,  the  amendments 
to  tin'  (dvil  Supply  Bills  were  abandoned  by  the  House;  but  to  that 
adtled  to  the  Army  Bill  the  members  adhered  firmly.  This,  however, 
was  subscipiently  given  up,  and  the  President  has  lost  no  time  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  victory.  The  question  has  long  been, 
whether  Kansas  shall  be  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  and  the  original 
mode  of  determining  the  dispute,  was  the  rapid  immigration  ol  the 
advocates  of  both  sidi's  into  the  Territory  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  contest.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  (juestion  was  not 
to  be  settled  by  votes,  but  by  arms.  Stweral  sanguinary  conlliets 
between  the  hostile  parlies  have  alreadv  occurred.  The  Pro-slavery 
party,  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  inllamed  with 
ZA'al  as  the  propagandists  of  slavery,  have  fought  with  desperation, 
and  for  a  time,  at  least,  have  triumphed.  After  one  battle  which 
lasted  an  hour,  the  Free-soilers  were  defeated.  Their  ojiponents  then 
followed  up  their  advantage,  stdzed  the  town  of  Leavenstown,  drove 
out  all  the  Fri'e-soih'rs  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  burnt  or 
confiscated  their  property,  while  another  section  of  the  party  cut  off 
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their  retreat  hy  taking  possession  of  the  roads.  In  these  acts  of 
violenee,  the  Pro-slavery  party  have  the  active  support  of  the  govern- 
inent  at  AVashington.  A  despatch  from  Mr.  Marcy  enables  the  new 
(lovernor,  Colonel  Geary,  to  enrol  and  organize  the  militia  of  the 
Territory,  to  form  an  addition  to  the  Federal  troops  already  out ;  and 
a  letter  from  Air.  Jelferson  Davis,  the  Secretarv  of  AVar,  authorizes 
the  Governors  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  to  assist  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  two  regiments  of  foot  militia.  The 
Free  State  party  in  Kansas  are  descrihed  in  these  documents  as 
n'bols  and  insurgents  in  open  arms  against  the  constituted  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  military  commanders  are  orden'd  to  take  every 
measure  to  suppress  “  all  combinations  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
I  nited  States,”  and  “suppress  insurrection.”  In  addition  to  the 
Governors  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  General  Smith,  the  commander 
of  the  Fedenil  forces,  and  General  liiehardson,  are  cliarged  with  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  and  a  formidable  military  display  threatens 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Free  State  j)arty.  Aleanwhih',  several 
of  the  Northern  States  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  have  voted  supplies 
both  of  men  and  money  in  aid  of  their  Anti-slavery  ftdlow-country  men 
in  Kansas.  Everything,  therefore,  now  points  to  a  civil  war,  in  con¬ 
jecturing  the  issue  of  which  we  seem  shut  up  to  the  single  alternative 
— eitluT  the  conclusive  defeat  of  the  Pro-slavery  party,  or  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union. 

The  Canton  of  Neufchatee  has  been  the  scene  of  a  Hoa  alist 
Insfuuection,  with  a  view  of  annexino  it  to  the  dominions  of 
THE  King  of  Pkfssia.— So  secretly  was  this  movemmit  planned, 
that  the  citizens  at  Neufchatel  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  King’s 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  castle.  This  took  place  on  the  2nd.  The 
however,  under  date  of  Berne,  S<*pt(‘iid)er  I,  thus  announces 
the  burstini:  of  the  bubble  :  “  d'his  morning  the  castle  and  the  tow  n 

of  Neufchatel  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  when  suddenly 
the  report  was  spread  that  tlu‘  town  was  surroun(h‘d  by  Republican 
troops.  The  Royalists  first  thought  they  had  to  d(*al  with  volunt(.*ers 
from  Chaux-de-Fonds,  but  ihvy  were  considerably  surprisi'd  on  find- 
iog  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  patriots  of  tin*  valley  of  fravers. 
I'ive  hundred  men,  commande»l  bv  (^olonel  DenzlcT,  had  advanced 
during  the  night,  and  as  they  approached  the  town  they  wen^  joined 
by  reinforcements  from  all  directions.  Ihey  halted  near  Nmifchalel, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  A  sanguinary  engagement  ensued,  but  it 
"as  soon  decided,  and  the  Ki'publican  colours  were  hoisted  upon  the 
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The  Koyalists  lost  12  killed,  50  wounded,  and  more  tli.-rn 
100  prisoners.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrc'ction,  inohidin" 
Colonel  de  Meuron,  have  escaped.  The  councillors  of  state,  Pia;»et, 
Humbert,  and  .leanrenaud,  are  prisoners.  The  (lorernmcnt  has  r»'- 
sumed  its  functions,  and  the  Prefect  Matthey  has  ri'turned  to  Neuf- 
chatel.  Order  is,  therefore,  re-established.  The  Federal  Council 
tlecided  to-cky  that  the  persons  compromised  in  this  affair  and  <];uiltv 
of  hi^h  treason  should  be  sent  for  trial  lx‘t\>re  the  Federal  courts.” 
The  Kiiif^  of  Prussia  was  naturally  8us{)ected  of  complicity  in  tin's 
desperate?  design,  but  we  believe  that  no  facts  have  trans])irt“(l  to 
justify  the  suspicion.  The  principality  was  up  to  the  year  IHts^ 
under  the  pndectorate  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  to  whom  it  fell  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  House  of  Oranj^e ;  in  that  revolutionar\  year, 
however,  the  Neufchatelese  threw  off  the  allegiance  tlmy  had  hitherto 
owed  to  their  Prince- Protector,  and  joined  the  other  cantons  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  unconditionally ;  it  having  ditTered  from  the  others  up  t(»  that 
time  by  its  quasi  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has,  however,  never  resigned  himself  to  look  upon  this  ]>rin- 
cipality  as  irrevocably  lost  to  his  crown,  but  has  taken  steps,  on 
various  occasions,  to  get  his  right  to  it  acknowledged  by  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe. 

Tiik  State  op  Purlic  Affairs  at  Naples  seems  to  betoken  a 
RAPIDLY  APPHOACiiiNo  Cuisis. — During  the  Parliamcntarv  recess, 
wo  have  no  very  satisfactory  sources  of  information  respecting  flu* 
diplomatic  measurt's  of  the  (Tovernment.  It  seems,  however,  generally 
belit'ved  that  Fninct*  and  England  have  rt‘solved  to  compel  the  despotic 
Ferdinand  to  desist  from  those  oppressive  measures  whieh  threaten  to 
lead  to  revolution  in  Italy  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is 
confidently  aflinned  that  an  ultimatum  of  a  peremptory  kind  has  been 
sent  from  Paris  to  Naples,  incase  of  the  refusal  of  which  four  French 
and  English  ships  of  war  and  six  steam  ships  are  in  reailiness  to  sail  for 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where  they  will  receive  the  retiring  representatives  of  the  French 
and  English  governments  at  that  court.  We  watch  the  issue  with 
anxiety  and  hojx*.  Meanwhile  the  British  relations  with  Austria 
have  been  complicated  by  an  act  of  characteristic  fatuity  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  government.  Upwards  of  thirty  men,  formerly  engaged 
in  the  late  war  in  the  Anglo-ltalian  Legion,  having  btM?n  disbanded 
at  Malta  and  returned  to  their  homes,  have  been  summarily  arrested 
jHid  consigned  to  prison  bv  the  Austrian  authorities  lor  having 
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onlistod  \nthout  permission  from  the  state.  The  British  representa¬ 
tive  has  demanded  their  immediate  release,  and  there  tlie  matter 
rest«  as  far  as  onr  present  information  exttmds. 

The  recent  Census  in  Ireland  eihiiuts  the  most  extra- 

ORDINARr  REVELATIONS  OF  THE  DErOl’L  LATION,  CHIEFLY  OCCA¬ 
SIONED  BY  FAMINE,  INVOLVING  A  SACRIFICE  OF  NOT  FAR  OFF  ONE- 

THIRD  or  THE  Population  of  Ireland.  “  We  now  hep,”  says  the 
Keport,  “to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  decreaw'  in  the  rural 
population  which  resulted  from  the  famine  and  emigration  of  18  4-0 
and  the  following  years.  In  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  has  been  a 
general  diminution  of  the  rural  population  of  od  persons  to  the 
8(}uare  mile  of  the  entire  area,  and  of  101  persons  to  the  8(|uare 
mile  of  arable  land.”  And  the  sum  total  of  decrease*  is  given 
in  the  following  sets  of  figures :  “  'fhe  numerical  decrea.se  of 

the  inhabitants  between  1811  and  1S51  amounted  to  l,0‘J‘J,731h  or 
li)85  per  cent.  But,  this  being  merely  the  ditfenmee  b(‘tween  the 
number  of  the  people  in  l8ll  and  1851,  without  making  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  natural  and  ordinary  inen*ase  of  population,  conveys  but 
ver}’  inade(juately  the  etfect  of  the  visitation  of  famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence.”  A  very  simple  additional  calculation  completes  the  estimat<*, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  result  ;  “  We  find  that  the  population 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  would  probably  have  niimhen*d  t),()ls,70‘.), 
instead  of  0,522,385 ;  and  that  consecpiently  tlie  loss  of  population 
betwet'ii  1811  and  1851,  may  be  computed  at  the  enormous  amount 
of 2,4-10,4-1 1  persons.”  On  this  the  Times  says;  “Amid all  the  horrors 
of  Irish  depopulation,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  country  that 
it  seems  at  last  to  he  taking  up  the  staff  of  life  and  becoming  a  corn 
country.  There  can  be  no  real  pnmperity  for  lr(‘land  till  this  change 
has  taken  place.  The  })otato  cannot  make  a  thriving  country.  Jt 
can  simply  keep  an  indolent  populati»)n  alive ;  it  cannot  add  to  the 
national  rc'sources  and  produce  a  national  capital.  Ireland,  with 
nearly  a  third  of  its  population  taken  away,  is  now  working  harder, 
and  producing  more  than  it  did  before.  The  returns  in  the  present 
Keport  show',  besides  the  increase  of  arable  land,  a  large  fjuantity  of 
waste  land  brought  into  cultivation.  The  famine  has  probably 
op<*ratod  like  other  diseases,  and  taken  to  a  considrablo  extent  the 
weak  labourer  and  loft  the  strong  one.  The  residuum  of  labour  loft 
in  Ireland  is  consequently  an  improvement  upon  the  old  standard, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  diminution  of  population  leaves  m<ire 
employment,  and  with  more  employment  better  wages,  and  with 
better  wages  better  food.” 
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The  Manifesto  of  the  Empehou  of  Eussia,  hearing  date 
SePTEMHEB  9th,  is  fraught  VilTil  HOPE  TO  THE  PeaCE  AND 
Commerce  of  Europe.  The  following;  are  its  most  impoiTuni  pro- 
visions.  After  reciting  the  motives  which  have  led  to  this  unwonicil 
act  of  sovereignty,  he  says:  “In  the  accomplishment  of  this  sai-red 
purpose  the  Emperor  commences  by  granting  great  immunities  to 
the  provinces  of  Tauris,  Cherson,  Ekaterinoslatf,  and  Arehangi*!,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  general  to  all  the 
provinces  that  have  more  particularly  borne  the  brunt  of  the  late 
eampaign.  Furthermore,  and  in  order  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
the  circle  of  his  liberality,  his  Alajesty  has  been  pleased  to  conter  on 
the  whole  empire  the  benefits  of  a  genenil  bt)ou,  the  importance  of 
which  can  be  measured  only  by  the  immensity  of  the  sphere  it  i‘m- 
braees.  The  Empi*ror  most  graciously  dispenses  tlu‘  whoh'  of  Kussia 
from  every  burden  of  military  reeruiting  or  eonscription  for  four 
consecutive  years,  unless  —  which  (lod  avert — the  necessities  of  war 
should  iuterj)ose  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  this  measure.  In  strict 
conformity  with  this  same  idea,  the  Emperor,  in  his  solicitude  tor  the 
welfare  of  his'subjects,  has  instructed  his  ^linister  of  Finance  to  set 
(»n  foi)t  immediately  a  new  census  of  the  population  of  the  empire,  so 
as  more  tapiitably  to  assess  the  burden  of  the  capitation  tax,  which 
may  possibly  weigh  disproportionately  on  certain  classes,  whose  num¬ 
bers  have  bt'cn  more  or  less  sensiblv  diminished  bv  the  war  and  bv 
the  epidemic  scourges  that  have  raged  more  particularly  among  them. 
FurtluTinore,  his  Majesty  orders  that  the  dilferent  arrears  of  taxes, 
altogetlu*r  amounting  to  at  least  21,000,01)0  silver  roubles,  as  well  as 
all  pecuniary  lines, fshall  be  graciously  remitted  to  the  debtors,  rinally, 
the  Emperor  dingus  by  the  same  act  to  abolish  the  tax  hitherto  raised 
on  passj)orts  for  foreign  parts,  reserving  only  a  stamp  duty,  to  he 
appro[)riated  to  the  benelit  of  the  ‘  Invalides.’  llis  Majesty  lurlher 
extends  his  sovereign  clemency  to  those  who  have  become  obnoxi(»us 
to  public  justice,  and  grants  to  all  repentant  criminals  whose  conduct 
has  been  iiTcproaclmble  since  their  condemnation  either  the  entire 
remission  of  their  sentence  or  a  considerable  commutation  ot  their 
punishment.  AVith  respect  to  state  prisoners,  both  those  who  be¬ 
longed  to  secret  societies  discovered  in  Kussia  at  various  times,  and 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Polish  rebellion  of  ISdl,  the  Hinpcror 
ordains — that  as  regards  some,  their  lot  shall  be  considerably  alle¬ 
viated  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  banished;  as  regards  others, 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  inland  provinces  ot  the  empire ; 
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and  as  to  the  rest,  tliat  they  may  he  entirely  restored  to  freedom^ 
with  the  liberty  to  fix  the  jdaee  of  their  residence  in  any  of  the  towns 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  th(‘  exception 
of  the  two  capitals,  Moscow  and  >t.  Petersburg.  Finally,  as  the 
crowning  point  of  his  clemency,  the  Fmpt'ror  deigns  to  grant  to  all 
these  state  prisoners  their  rights  of  nobility,  and  also  to  all  their 
legitimate  children  born  since  the  condemnation  of  tlndr  pannits, 
whether  thev  he  already  dead  or  still  alive.”  On  this  the  TImrs  very 
justly  observes,  “  That  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  character 
and  hearings  of  this  measure.  Putting  the  Russian  army  and  navy 
at  a  million,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  and  rivkoning  the  annual  waste 
of  such  an  army  in  time  of  peace  at  something  between  10  and  15 
per  cent.,  we  have  here  a  waste  to  be  endured  without  replacement 
as  far  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  So,  here  is  a  promise*  that  the 
great  Russian  army,  the  terror  of  the*  Old  World,  shall,  if  nothing 
himlers,  he  allowed  to  dwindle  de'wn  to  less  than  (500, OiH)  men,  not 
more  than  the  aggregate  peace  establishment  of  Fnglandand  I'ranee*. 
Such  an  army,  well-disciplined  and  well-found  with  the  aelditional 
means  of  locomotion  which  Pussiawill  soon  possc'ss,  may  he  perfectly 
siiflieient  for  the  peace  and  protection  of  that  empirt*,  hut  it  e(*rtaiidy 
is  not  such  a  force  as  P(‘ter,  or  the  first  Alexandt*r,  or  Nicholas,  would 
have  thought  recpiisite  to  carryout  the  eompiering  destiny  of  Russia* 
and  make  her  the  arbiter,  if  not  the  mistress,  of  the  Old  World.  We 
feel  no  doubt  that,  as  Russia  is  (piite  si'curt*  within  her  borders,  and 
unanimous  in  tin*  loyalty  of  h(*r  populations,  and  as  no  Ihiropean 
alliance  would  attack  her,  after  nrent  expeirn'iiet*,  without  weighing 
tlic  matter  well  and  long,  (500, 000  men  will  he  found  amph*,  wlu'ther 
as  a  ])resent  def(‘nee  or  as  a  school  of  arms  and  tin*  nu  lt‘us  for  future 
additions.  Then*  will,  tlu'r(‘fort‘,  he  the  amount  of  the  annual  con¬ 
scription,  wliieh  on  th(*  above  estimate  would  he  l‘J5,000  men,  sj)ared 
for  j)id)lle  works  and  ordinary  occupations,  especially  for  railways.” 

The  Faii.i'ue  of  the  Royai.  Pjotisii  Rank  has  tiihown  a 

PANIC  THKOrjJlI  TUE  Fo.MMKUCIAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  MeTUOFOMS. 
The  accountant’s  investijxation  of  its  affairs  (‘xhihits  hoiih^  of  the 
most  astounding  disclosures  with  which  tin*  j)uhlie  havt*  ever  l)(*come 
ac(piainted.  The  record  of  the  sear(’(*ly  eredihh*  mis<leeds  of  tin; 
salaried  officers  of  this  company  is  thus  succinctly  stated  by  the 
Tnnrs  —  “  As  fast  as  the  five  liundred  Him])tetons  bought  the  shares, 
or  ‘  d(‘posit(*d  ’  their  money  on  the  counter,  the  genth‘men  in  the 
parlour  ‘  took  ’  it,  or  ‘  borrowed  ’  it,  or  whatever  el.se  it  is  to  be  called. 
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Humphrey  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  direetors,  took  CTO.OOO- 
Mr.  John  Gwvnne,  anotlier  director,  took  Cl  1.000;  .Mr.  Cjmuron’ 
the  secretar}',  took  .€30,000;  IHr.  Mullins,  the  solicitor,  took  C7.o<Ho 
one  of  the  auditors  took  .C2,(K)0  ;  John  M‘(ire;;or,  Esq.,  M.P.  tor 
(rlastrow,  the  eminent  financial  writer  and  projector  of  tin*  Hank, 
tiK)k  £7,302,  and  we  are  oidy  surprised  that,  with  so  maj^nificciit  a 
j>resti‘j;e,  he  did  not  take  more — he  had  not  his  fair  shan*.  A  innnbcr 
of  smaller  people  had  .COtbtKH)  amonj;  them.  ^Ir.  Oliver,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  was  favonn'd  with  C13,IS0.  The  dir(‘ctors  had  also  a  regular 
allowance  of  £2,0tXt  a-year  among  them  for  what  the  Persians  call 
‘  tooth-money,’  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  t(*eth  in  masticating 
and  swallowing  what  they  took.  There  certainly  an*  anomalies  in 
the  distribution  that  may  some  day  be  c.xplained.  Theiv  W('re 
directors  who  took  nothing  at  all,  or,  at  all  events,  nTurned  what 
they  took.  The  chief  cine  to  this  inequality  is,  perha])s,  to  he  found 
in  the  fact  of  there  bt'ing  here,  as  everywhere,  a  master  mind.  This 
was  Mr.  (’ameron,  the  si'eretary,  who  divided  the  booty,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  degree  of  confidence  between  him  ami  some  of  the 
directors  which  there  was  not  with  the  rest.  He  had  come  up  from 
the  country,  and  did  not  know  the  liOndon  way  of  business  ;  nor,  as 
it  turns  out,  had  he  any  occasion  to  know  it,  for  his  own  way  of 
doing  business  was  a  vast  deal  better.  He  kept  the  real  accounts  the 
Bank  in  a  little  book  with  a  little  key  to  it,  and  prohibited  all  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  dir(‘ctors  and  either  enstomors  or  clerks.  So.  at 
least,  it  is  statt‘d  by  the  greemer  members  of  the  direction,  and  Mr. 
Esdaih*  .says  that,  even  when  3lr.  f^rown  was  in  d(‘bt  .C7(h(KM),  lie 
(Ksdaile)  did  not  know  of  the  debt  fill  called  to  tin*  chair  in  the 
course  of  the  pr(*s(Mit  year.  Mr.  Owen,  while  (linrtor,  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  did  not  know  there  was  a  single  shareholder  in 
debt  to  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  £10,000.”  This  disaster  has 
occasioned  extensive  ruin  among  the  minor  class  of  tradesnuMi,  to 
whose  retpiinunents  this  Bank’s  arrangements  were  professedly 
adapted.  The  ruin  to  the  shareholders  is  not  less  disastrous,  wliilc 
the  shock  to  the  joint-stock  banking  interest  in  gt'ueral  has  been 
such  as  s(Tionsly  to  thrt'aten  the  stability  of  one  other  establishment. 

Tiik  Sheffield  Testimonial  to  31  h.  Koeduck  has  commanuki) 


AN  ALMOST  rNIYKHSAL  TESTIMONY  OF  A  1‘1‘HOH  ATION  FKOM  THE 
Buess  OK  THE  couNTUY. — This  is  the  less  surprising,  inasmuch  as 
statesmen  of  every  class  have  requested  to  be  allowed  to  contribute 
to  it.  Mr.  Koebnek,  with  all  his  universally  acknowledgi'd  tah*nts, 
has  throughout  his  public  career  refused  to  attach  himself  to  any 
]>olitical  party.  But  for  this  more  than  Koman  virtue,  he  might  have 
accepted  the  most  flattering  offers  which  successive  ministries  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  l>estow.  But  31  r.  Boebuck  is  incorruj)tible, 
and  he  still  remains  in  tlie  ranks  as  the  stern  censor  of  mal-admims- 
tration,  under  whats(.)ever  State  auspices  it  mav  be  perjx'tratcd. 
Shetlield  testimonial  is  devoted  with  suitable  delicacy  to  a  recognition 
of  his  past  services ;  but  the  press  almost  universally  adopt  a  tone 
which  reininds  us  of  the  humorous  definition  of  gratitude  as  a  li'cb 
sense  ot  future  favours.  This  obviously  poiuts  to  his  position  as 
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1  airniiii  of  the  Aaiiiiuistralivc  Reform  Association.  It  is  evulcnl 
t  .tr  his  is  rc-arded  as  the  sreatost  and  most  iiroimsinj,'  movement 
*1-  llie  d  iv  .As  vet  its  labours  are  eoiifuied  U)  wliat  civil  engineeis 
‘n  e  irth-works and  the  suiierslructure,  which  is  to  eon- 

:?“t  thf  eoun  by  an  easily  operative  organization  wi  hereuller 

uea  tliL  advisedly  suggest  to  our  ri'aders  that  this  is 

mLt")“IoiJutIir  a'tllh  ior  the  iiitegritv'  and 

iliix  iinnortaut  inovtMneiit  will  l>o  NSDiktil.  It 


iiuMitloned)  oon.stitute  a  suuuicnt  ^  . 

tl  .  ..iwiMTv  vvitli  which  this  important  movement  will  be  woiktd. 
Imwiiis  U)  be  seen  whether  tlie  reformers  of  Kiighiud  hare  enough 
.t-  enbiic  siiirit  to  supiiort  a  society  so  ably  admiiiistere. ,  and  ol  this 

the  goal  of  complete  civil 

inent  for  the  supply  of  the  public  service  tV,i.  of  tlie 

«,™aa,s  (w  i„  i;,i„|«,  ,,„.a 

reiniirkd  :  Lho  15Illl^^l  m  lw.,r;ii  with  in  kad ; 

that  in  overy  .en.o  of  the  U.in.  / hule^ 
it  IS  poor  in  texture,  as  the  soldu  .  elimate, 

under  the  sun,  ami  still  more  so  ‘  t-hitliing 

as  anybody  who  has  seen  a  soldiei  c  an  y^.ar  being 

a  very  lai*ge  price  is  paid,  iouht,  hut 

little  short  ot  £2,0iKVKH)  steiling  ,^  tailoring"  department, 

still  a  good  index  ot  the  exigencies  ‘  regiments 

The  old  svstem  by  which  the  colonels  .’u  tim  new 

were  elotiiiers  too  >>-«  . ''‘4>l>‘\^been  ab 

system  does  not  come  into  pia\  un  known 

ne.vt  tinaueial  year.  f  ,  JL  f  to  t di.Ierent 

that  the  colonels,  who  supplied  the  t  otnii^ 

regiments  tlirough  the  medium  o  agi  ,  being  C7o0  a  year 
means  of  this  peripiisite,  tlie  aviTagt  i  1  ,  of  the 

in  the  infantr  -.  ‘Xo  matter  what  ^  ^  ,  „^,.,bcr, 

regiment,  a  colonel  received  au  allowance  lor  the 
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80  that  the  profits  of  this  ollieer  whon  his  regiment,  hoiii^  on  the  war 
establishment,  was  supposed  to  contain  2,000  rank  and  tile,  would 
amount  to  more  than  £1,5(K),  and,  although  the  army  when  the  war 
eeas(‘d  was  10,000  below  the  number  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  still, 
if  the  old  system  of  clothing  were  in  force,  the  heads  of  the  dill’ereiit 
regiments  would  he  ])aid  for  the  clothing  of  these  10,000  men  wljo  are 
not  in  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  scheme  more  absurd 
in  principle  and  more  vicious  in  practice.  In  adilition  to  this,  it 
came  out  in  evidence  that  the  inspection  of  the  entire  clotliiug 
of  the  army  (a  duty  of  the  utmost  importance),  was  discharged  hv 
only  two  individuals,  viz.,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-tieneral,  and  the 
Deputy  QuartiTiiiastcr-tieneral  !  and  a  cross-examination  which 
indicates  the  astonishim'iit  and  incredulity  of  the  C’ommittee,  only 
elicited  a  repetition  of  the  statement  (and  tliat  from  one  of  the 
highest  functionaries  in  the  service),  that,  howevt'r  large  the  nuinluT 
of  entire  suits  issmul  in  a  y(*ar,  they  were  all  persouully  inspected  Iw 
these  tiro  persons!  (M*  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  public  by  the 
bribery  and  ])eculation  which  prevail  in  the  contract  st'rvice,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  even  an  a])[)roximate  estimate.  It  must  he 
absolutely  (‘uormous.  AVe  look,  however,  to  the  results  of  tlie 
sittings  of  this  Committee  to  inaugurate  a  better  state  of  things, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  totally  revolutionizing  this 
most  ext(*nsiv(‘,  but  jnost  corru[)t  department  of  the  Civil  S(*rviee. 

The  Litkuauy  Inteli.ioence  oe  the  Month  is  unusually  scanty, 
scarcely  a  work  of  importance  having  issued  from  the  press.  The 
most  recent  publications  are :  “The  Annual  Kegist(‘r,”  tor  iSoo; 
“Arthur  Brandon,”  2  V(ds.  ;  Mrs.  Jameson’s  little  Work  on  the 


“  Communion  of  Labour;”  Mr.  (lleig’s  “  School  Atlas  ;  ”  “  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  Assuranc(‘;”  St.dohn’s  “  JiCgends  of  the  Christian  Last;” 
Ferguson’s  “  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;”  Las- 
pce’s  “  Calisthenics  ;”  Itutf’s  “  Cmideto  the  Turf,”  Autumn  edition  ; 
Mr.  A.  K.  Forbes’s  “  Kas  Mala;  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  State  ot 
Cio«)zerat,”  2  vols. ;  “Lays  of  Memory,  Sacred  and  Social,”  by  a 
Mother,  crown  ISvo. ;  “ 'f  he  (’harm  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’ 
crown  Svo.  ;  Noake’s  “Notes  and  (Queries  for  Worcestershire; 
York's  “  Jtesearches  in  the  Word  of  (iod;”  and  Bowstead’s  “  Prac¬ 
tical  St'rmons,”  2  vols.  New  editioim  have  aj)peared  ot  M  illiams  s 
“Law  of  Executors;”  Lake’s  “  Kars;”  (losse’s  “Aquarium;’ 
Chest(Tton’s  “  Kevelations  of  Prison  Jiife;”  and  cheap  reprints  of 
“  Margaret  tiraham,”  by  James;  “  Newton  Forster,”  and  “  Master- 
man  Keady,”  by  Marryat  ;  “  Maid  Alarian,”  and  “Crochet  Castle, 
by  Peacock;  “Maxwell,”  by  Hook;  “Sketches  of  the  Day,”  by 
Albert  Smith  ;  and  “  Kuth  Clayton.”  A  Selection,  in  thnv  volumes, 
ot  the  “Correspondence  of  Herder”  is  in  course  of  publication,  and 
trom  the  interest  and  importanct*  of  the  contents  is  exj)ectt‘d  to  com¬ 
mand  considerable  attention.  Pri.)fessor  Diintzer  is  the  editor  ot  the 
work,  which  will  contain  letters  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstiu’k, 
Jean  Paul  UiehttT,  Lavater,  Jacobi,  <?tc.  We  have  also  to  announce 
that  the  second  edition  of  the  “Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Kitto,  art 
ill  the  press,  aud  will  be  published  iii  a  few  weeks ;  and  that  the  tirst 
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volume  of  “  Critical  Essays,”  by  tlie  late  John  Foster,  beinp;  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  will 
appear  iu  3Ir.  Bobu’s  “  Standard  Library,”  for  October. 
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Library.)  I’p.  437.  Simpkin.  Maisluill,  A  Co. 

SUllyhrasa  (T.  E.,  B.A.).  CMuiracter  and  its  Hlesaodness :  a  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  Samuel  Guniey.  John  Cladding,  City  Hoad. 
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W.  H.  (.’olliugridge. 

Whitmarsh  (Win.  H.).  Family  Prayers,  adapted  to  Portiims  of  the  OKI  Testa¬ 
ment.  Pp.  .*>00.  War’ll  A  Co. 

Who  Wrote  the  Wavcrley  Novels?  being  an  Investigation,  Ac.  Pp. 
Ethnpham  Wilson. 
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.\XALYSIS 


OF  THE  WOEK  KEFERRED  TO  IN  NOTE 
ON  PAGE  372. 


PuF.vE  acl  opiscopos  Hibernia'  do  Syiiodo  plenaria  Hibernia'  ha- 
benda. 

Rreve  ail  .\reiiit‘piseoj)iin\  Arinacanuiii  tjuo  delegatus  apostolicus 
renuneiatur  ad  Synoduin  tenendaiu. 

Instriietio  S.  Oongregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  eirea  modum 
tiMU'iidi  Svnodinn  :  (''onvoeatio  Svnodi — Prorogatio  JSvnodi  —  Ton- 
lirmatio  Synodi  a  sede  apostolica. 

Doereta  8ynodi :  De  apt'rienda  Synodo  —  De  modo  vivendi  —  De 
jirajudieio  non  allen'iido — De  ollieialibus. 

De  .Indieibiis  eaussanim  personalium  in  Synodo  ooeurn'ntiiim : 
De  non  diseedendo — De  tide  Catholiea — De  fidei  profesaionein  emit- 
tendo — Profeaaio  fidei,  juxta  tbrinain  l*ii  IV.  —  De  fidei  perieulia 
evitandis —  De  Sacramentis —  De  Haptisino —  De  Oonfirmatione  — 
D('  Euebariatia — De  IheniD'ntia — De  Extn'ina  Unetione — De  Hntri- 
inonio — Dt'  vita  et  bonestate  Clerieorum — De  I’arochis — De  rornlju- 
toribiis  paroehoriiin — De  E[)iscopis  —  De  Arehivis  eonstitiieiulis — 
De  bonis  bVelesiastieis — De  Collegiis  Regina' — De  Sebolis  Nation- 
alibus. 

De  Dis.'i^entionibus  inter  viroa  Eeelesiastieoa  evitandis :  Elenehus 
deeretoniin,  cum  nuinero  articulorum — Subscriptio  Epiacoporuin — 
Deeretorum  cum  originali  omnimoda  consensio. 

A  I'i'F.NDix. — 1.  Rescript um  de  Tempore  Paacbali — II.  Ritus  aenan- 
dus  in  expoaitione  et  Henedictione  Sanctisaimi  Saeramenti.  Modus 
in  ipsa  Benedictione  aervandua — III.  Rescriptum  de  ^lisaisin  testis 
reductis — IV.  Rescripta  de  Collegiis  Regina'. 

“  Dt'cernimus  ut  omnes  Sacerdotea  collare  quod  Benedictus  Ai  ' . 
SarrrJotum  insigne  vocat,  deferant.  A^oluinus  ut  in  omnibus  Collegus 
lA’clesiasticis,  Superiores,  Proi’esaores,  et  Alumni  statui  clericali 
destinati  intra  inmnia  Collegii  Romano  Collari  et  Rireto  quadrate, 
simul  cum  veste  talari,  vulgo  dicto  Soutane,  iuduantur.” 


